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PREPACE 




subject of ibis thesis was suggested to 
me by my esteemed friend Prof K. Sathia* 
nsthisr. I began working for tbU theeisio 1948^ 
while I was on the staff of the Annamalai Uniter* 
sity, under the able guidance of Dlwan Bahadur 
Prof. C. S. Snni7deaohari. It was eotapleted in 
1946 and approved for the D. Litt degree of 
the TJaiversity. I had the good fortune of 
havii^ the guidance of two veteran ^ofeeeora 
of History^Vrof: C. 8. Sriruvasaehati and Prof: 
K. Sathlanathier^and I am deeply indebted 
to them for their valuable help. I am gratofal 
to the authorities of the Ann&malai University 
for sfActioolng the publication of this tbeais. 

I am sorry, some errors occur in this thesis 
as a result of haa^ proof*reading. 

I am thankful to the National Printers and 
Traders limited, Chidambaram for finishing the 
printing work promptly and neatly. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


'THE moBt serious difficulty a student of history 
has to face while attsTupting to dig into the distant 
past of Kerala is the paucity of ai'chaeolog^cal and literary 
evidences* The difficulty iB elII the more formidable 
for one who attempts to study the history of Buddhism 
in the country. With the escepUon of a handful of 
recent converts, there are no followers of the Sakyamuni 
in any part of Kerala and so one cannot come across 
even popular traditions or legends which may be helpful 
for this study* Eerala has not produced any Dvifavom^a 
or Uahav<m£a; and one finds one has to depend 
mainly on the scanty references in literature and the 
few Buddhist vestiges which lie scattered in the diSerent 
parts of the country. 

The literary sources may be mainly classified 
into two, indigenoufi and foreign. The former consist 
chiefly of Tamil and Malayalam wor^* Occasionally 
one comes across some useful references in Sanskrit 
works also* 

An important point which must be emphasised 
at the very outset is the cultural and linguistic unity of 
ancient Tamilakam^ constituted by the Cbera, Chola 
and Pandya kingdoms. A proper appreciation of this 
point is indispensable for the study of the history of any 
cultural or religious movement in any one of these 
regions. These three kingdoms were no doubt politically 
distinct and independent entities, but the political walls 
within Tamilakam were no barriers for the free action 
and interaction of cultural or religious ideas. In fact 
there was even a feeling of geographical unity in ancient 
Tamilakam as is clearly exemplified by some of the 


stateroents in the Tamil ciasBics of this period. The 
Tolkappiyam^ the oldest extajit Tamil work, in one of 
its sutrams refers to the Tamil country ae one belonging 
to “the famous three within the four boundaries.’* The 
“four boundaries" of “the famous three" are explained 
by the commentator Perasiilyar as Yenkatam (The 
Tirupati hills) in the north, Kumar! in the south and 
the seas on the east and the west. Panambamar the 
olass>mate of Tolkappiyar who has written a preface to 
the Tolkappiyam refers only to the northern and 
southern boundaries of Tamilakam.^ Similarly the author ^ 
of the Silappadikaram^ ^so leavee out the east and the 
west while enumerating the boundaries of Tamilakam. 
The absence of any spemal mention of the eastern and 
western boundaries is explained on the ground that they 
were the seas. The Purananu/ru also refers to Tami' 
lakam as one geographical unit bound by the seas 
on the east and the west with Yenkatam as the northern 
boundary and Kumari as the southern. * 

It must be remembered that when we examine 
the Tamil literature as a source for the ancient history 
of Kerala we are examining the literature of amnent 
Kerala itself and not tapping a for^n source. 
Among the three crowned bea^ of TamiJakam the 
Ohera king stands pre-eminent. In fact the Chet^ 

1. T&tkappiyofn Pomladikaram SttvuU^ /b. 7S, 

-^1 jT a«99*9«u.” 

— uWhiurr^i~ 

a Q^eif^Qurm 

4«vi/ar " 

4. •> 04«v£ar4«ii- 
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a.Te invarkbly mentiosed among the Tamil 
As Prof. M. Eaghava Aiyangar observes the Avide 
expanse of the Kerala country, the fertility of its soil, 
the heroism of its warriors and the fav'fained 
munificence of its monarchs obviously entitled the 
Cheras to thk pride of piace.^ 

Tamil was the language of the ^Muvarasars* or 
the three kings of Tainilakam. While 'Gentaruir was 
fully developed in Madura and to some extent i In the 
tenitory ruled by the Pandyas, ‘Kotuintamii’—the original 
spoken TamQ from which the literary language was 
evolved—prevailed in the other regions of Tamilnadu. 
The territory of the Cholw came under the influence of 
Centamil soon, but that of the Cheras tarried behind. 
Still the early Chera rulers were as eager to develop 
Centamil ae the Pandyas themselves. Even a casual 
examination of the ancient Tamil literature will convince 
anyone of the pre-eminent position occupied by the 
Cheras in the life of ancient Tamilnadu. Generally the 
credit for the patronage of Tacoil goes to the Pandyas, 
but it is particularly noteworthy that the Sangam versee 
about the Chera kings are far greater in number than 
those relating to the Cholae ox Pkndyae.^ Unfortunately 
there is a tendency among some Malayalam writers to 
ignore or underrate the Tamil heritage of Kerala. In 
their enthusiasm to uphold the dmms of Malayalam to 
prominence they are prepared even to igno^ the great 
contribution which andent Kerala had made towards the 
development of the Tamil language and literature. 
Several poets of the Sangam age like Knmattur 
Kannanar, Palai Gautamanar, Kappiyattu Kappiyanar, 


1. Cerattfiiar Ce^^tkoixti. PrelftceP. 1. 

2 . 
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Pi^roiiar, Kakkaippatinijai', Naccdlaiyat, Kapil ar, ArasQ- 
Idlar, and Perumkunturkilar ware hononred with 
handsome rewards by the Chera princes.^ They were 
not only great patrons of Tamil literaturSf but were 
great poets and composers themselves. The Chera 
prinoes like Uango Adikal and Palai Patlya Perum' 
kadumko rank among the greatest poets of Tamilnadu. 
Some o! the finest fiowers of Tamil literature have come 
from Cheranadu. It was there that the famous Padirru- 
patPti and the Siiappadikaram saw the light. Sattanar the 
author of the immortal Manimekalai was a great friend of 
Obengnttuvan the Chera rul^ and his brother Ilango. 
He spent a considerable part of his time at the Chera 
capital which was then the abode of many Tamil poets 
like him. The Purapportil-^VenhaffuUaiy the Tanul 
Grammar aesigned to the 7th or Sth century A. D., the 
Pmimal Tirumdi of Kulasekbara Alwar (0;600-800 A.D.) 
Sundaramurthi Nayanar’s Thevarappadikam and his 
friend Cheraman Perumal's Po7iva7inattajUati and Adi 
via (C. 9th century) sprang from the Chera country, * 
These facts are ample evidences to show the great 
heights to which the Tamil literature reached under 
the patronage of the Chera kings. . In f^t Tamil was 
known to the European scholars as the language of 
Malabar for a very long time. Pabricius who compiled 
a Tamil Dictionary in the 18th oenbury styled it as 
“The Dictmnary of Malabar and English wherein the 
words and phrases of the Tamil fan Wguage coinmouly 
called by the Europeans the Malabar language are ex¬ 
plained in English.’* Or me the Historian of India styles 


1. Pr; 0. C. lS89.Pre«)deotial address by Oolloor S, Pamseswtis 
lytf. P. IS46. 

a SaJs Sir. Anmicalai Chettisr eommeowntion voliune. 

ArUc]» entitled 'Cemnada a Tamil* by Vjdwan S. ATumugha Muldallac, P.i37« 


a 

the Tamil languEhge as ‘Malabaresa'. The Tamil laugua^e 
was so closely associated with the people of Halrvbai' in 
anolent times that the lan^age Itself came to be called 
after the name of the country.' It is also important to. 
note that most of the insoripUons discovered in Kerala 
belonging to the ancient period are la Tamil even though 
the script in some of them is “Vattoluthu”. Even the 
copper plates given by Bhaskara Bavi Varman to the 
Jews are in Tamil From all that we have stated above 
wo can safely conclode that Tamil was the language 
of anc^nt Kerala, particularly during the period which 
witnessed the rise and fall of Buddhisjn there. 

The mofit important works among the Tamil 
classics which throw Ught on ancient Kerala ore the 
PurananunCt the AJuinanimb, the P<idirrup^ftu, the 
S-iiappadikarm the ^anim^kalai and a few lyrics of the 
Narrimi. Of these, the PurananurU', the Aliananuru and 
the NarrincH are not useful for our present purpose. ^ 
The PoAirtiiyahi^,'^ though not of any direct help for the 
study of Buddliism, is very use^l for understanding the 
political and social conditions of the Chera country when 
Buddhism flourished there. Among the andent TaujU 


1. TbcM references toay be explained by seire u tho result ef 
• co&fuuBdiA^ Kslabsi with U&'ebsr. 

2. These three works are induded in the cellectioDS known as the 

BUawtai or the eight Anthologies. The /’uron/intiru t otherwise known ss 
PHntypiUtH ot Ptiivw) contains 400 heroic' poems describing the aohieve- 
raoate of many princes, v/amers and poets. It givre a good picture of the 
heroissi sad wartike deeds of the anrient Tamils. The .4^0nunum (other* 
wise kaowo as Che iMiifHpcffai or Akenx) eon tains 400 stanzas dealleg 
mainly with the subject of love. As many as I4S poets are said to have 
contributed to the collection. The cont^ns 401 verees from tb« 

hands of as many as 17S poets and deals with the themes like pastoral 
tracts, river, valleys, desert ae» coast etc. 

3 TSo PaAifTUjrpctn* in Its present form coBOdns only CO poems. 
These are b praise of eight Cbera 20 poems out of the "Ten Tens" 

are believed to have been Icet. 
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classics tHe moat useful books for the study of Baddbism 
in Kerala are the S'ilaffadikaram and the Manim^kalAi. 
The heyday d Buddhism South India is marked by 
the age of these t'^in epica. These two works deal with 
one story continuously and are considered to be together 
constitntiiig one epic. Since we will be making constant 
references in thia thesis to the various incideiits and 
scenes described in these two works, th^x subject matter 
may be briefly refened to here. The SHappadikaram- 
(The Lay of Anklet) written by llango Adikal a 
prince of the Ohera ruling house deals with the story 
of Kovalan the merchant and his chaste wife Kannaki. 
Kovalan impoverished by his infatuation for a oourteean, 
Madhavi, still enjoys the devotion of his wife and mig¬ 
rates with the latter from his native town of Kaveri 
Pattinam to Madura. There he is unjustly accused of 
the theft of a jewelled anklet belonging to the Pandyan 
queeu and sentenced to exeoution by the thoughtless 
rulei' His death was followed by the immolation of bis 
'chaste wife Kannaki whose spirit ascended to heaven. 
In commemoration of her chastity the Ghera ruler 
Cbenguttuvan built a temple at bis capital- The epic 
ends with the death of the Pandyan idng and queen in 
remorse for ordering the ezecution of Kovalan for a false 
charge, the destruction by fire of the city of Madura* 
as a result of the curse of the chaste Kannaki, and her 
deification as the Goddess of Chastity. 

The Manimekalai written by Kulavanigan Sattanar 
close friend and collaborator of llango Adikal continues 
and completes the story of thd SQappadikaram- It narrates 
the further incidents connected with the life of Madhavi 
the courtesan and her daughter Manimekalsu. Mani- 
mekalai was instructed in the various truths expounded 
by the teaobers of the different faiths prevailing in the 



I 

^ , land. She finally einbraced the Buddha Dhaijua and 

beoame a disoiple of Aravana Adikal (a noted Buddliist 
teacher of Kanchi). 

The is saturated with Buddhistic 

sentiments h’om be^nning; to end and is the most helpful 
source of information for on; study. Cantos 26 and 27 of 
^ the ManiTn^cUai are of particular importance to our 
discussion as they contain detailed descriptions of the 
various religious systems which prevailed at Vanji the 
Chera capital. The references to the Buddhists and the 
Buddhist Viharos of Vanji in these cantos are, very 
helpful for estimating the e7.t6ut of Buddhistic influence 
in the country. Cantos 20 and 30 of the Manim^alai 
are useful for understanding what type of Buddhism 
was in vogue in that period. But in treating the 
Manim^alai as a source for history one should not 
forget the fact that it Is a poem first and foremost. 
Whatever subject it deals with is treated poetically. As 
an epic poem it sets before itself the didactic ^purpose of 
enforcing the superiority of Buddhism over other reli¬ 
gions. ^‘Nevertbelees the poem could contain and does 
contain much that may be considered historical provided 
the material is used on principles of sound critioism.’*^ 

The Silap^padiJui/ram treated an epic separate 
from the Manimskalai is not so useful for the study of 
Buddhism in Kerala aa the Manimekalai. The references 
to Buddhism which can be gleaned from the Siiappadi- 
harem are very few; but this is because its twin the Mayii. 
mekalai gives a full treatment of the subject. In making 
use of the S'Uap'pad^arom as a source of inf oiination 
for our subject w*e have to treat it as constitutiug one 
epic along with the Manimekalai. (See Ch. II of 
this thesis) 

I, in io hi?toric&l ectiing S. Krahnaswaiuy ly^lfar, P. 13 
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For & study of the decline of Buddbiam iu the 
country the Tffvaram kymns of the three Saiva saints, 
(C. 7th-9th cent.) Satnbandar, A.ppax and Svmdarar, the 
Tmtvachdkam of Manickkavaohakar (C. 9th Cent. A.B.) 
and the Naiaiyam Frabandom (DivyaprabaTidam) of 
the Vaiahnava Alwars like Nam war, Tiramani^ 
Alwar, Kulasekhara AJwar and others are very useful. ^ 
Now we shall turn to Malayalam literature, 
hfalayalam is of comparatively recent origin and as such 
will not be of as muci uee as Tamil for our purpose. We 
have yet to come across a pure Malayalam work which 
can be placed before the 13th century. The oldest poem 
in Malayalam is BamacKriiam (0. 18th century); ^ 
but it must be pointed out that it savours more of Tamil 
than Malayalam. ^ The earlieet inscriptions where the 
Malayalam language is used are the Attui copper plates of 
South Travancore assigned to the year 1251. ^ Mahakavi 
OoUoor. Si Parameswara Iyer, one of the greatest 
living authorities on Malayalam, says that the history of 


1. TbaTVMivn condR of MV«n three by Semba&dar 

three by Appar aa^ one by Soadarar. They ayvtematially amoged 
by Narabi Aodar Kambi (C. 97^'! 035 A. D.}. Tlue coUectioDie kaowa ar 
Muvof Adonfon Uwoi. 

The 2Sn*MicA(iibo«n ^ the h^y Qtteraace of the Saiat Ma&Ickka 
vachakar of jeweMik« wofde) li soid to have bees Tint recited ia the aaoed 
temple of Chidasib«ram. There it another notk by the aaiot called Tfrvo- 
eiHtmhohaMeuo* which ia said to have bees coirppaed in honour of that 
ahrioe. 

The Prabomt^m of the Alwaxe eUoda on the same footiog 

of aanctfCy aa the Ttruniwrot eoUactioA of the Saiva taints, The four Praban* 
dbas of NammaJwar are the Tuuvm4/<im. the Tiruvatms/<nn, the Peri^ 
(irwxtnctoAi aad tha Tvruwiymoli. The poetna of Tirumaagal A]«ar are of a 
highly phflotophical type and they form a suppJenttt as it were of the 
four Prabandhae of yammalwar. 

2. fnahiita Maiairah Maihnti^kai by OoUor. See preface, 

3 Mr. K. O. Seaha lyar. Mr. T. A, Gopioatha Rao and othen consider 
it to be a Tamil work. 

4. T.A.S. Vol.IV. RP.SS-W. 
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Malayalam as a separate language can be traced back to 
the 6tb century; ^ but even if this is to be accepted as 
oorreotf it must be adcoitted that the language was only 
in its infancy. In fact the earliest work relating to 
grammar and poetics in Malayalana-“the Ifilathilakdm ,— 
is assignable only to the 14th century, a period when 
Malayalam was struggling out of its swaddling olotbee. 

The modem period in Malayalam commences 
with the advent of Tunjattu Ramanian Eluthachen 
who has been assigned to the middle of the 17 th oentary 
A. D. Me is believed by some to be the author of the 
KeTololpaiJii the earliest traditional account of Kei^als. 
The KeraMpathi attempts to trace the history of Kerala 
from the days of Parasu Rama the leg:dndary hero of 
Kerala. It gives the stories of Baua Perumal and Oh era* 
man Perumal who are said to have embraced the 
Bauddha m^garn and gone to Mecca.(?) It also refers to 
Sankaracharya and Kutnarila Bhatta the two great 
champions of the Ve^o religion. It gives descriptive 
accounts about the administration of Kerala by the 
Baksba-Purushanmar" and the Perumak. If the 
statements in the K&rahlpcUhi had been reliable the 
EeraiolpatJd would have been very useful for our present 
study. But it is impossible to give credance to tbe 
accounts given in the Keraklpaihi'^ . No historian has 
so far accepted the K&ralolpatki as either reliable 
or resonable. On the other band it has been the subject 
of scathing criticism at the hands of everyone who has 
taken up the study of Kerala history, Mr. K. P, Psdma* 
nabba Menon says that in its present garb it is ^ther 


1. Pr.O. C.SthSosaMB.P.P. 12S3, 

2 . Th«r« are diSenat editiooi of the KeroMyaW and notable 
difiereDcee in diiltfent editioaa. We have made usn of the ''Meogalore 
Rditton" for purposes of this thesis. 
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lull oi anaChTonisias, absurdities and contradi< 2 tionB or is 
an illd^eeted and unoollated collection oi difierent 
versions huddled together in inextricable contusion. 

Mr. Logan describes it as “a farrago of legendary non¬ 
sense’'. Mr K. G. Seeha Iyer says that ‘‘to glean 
history from this work is ae hopeless as to seek for a 
needle in a haystack. ”2 hfr. OoUoor. S. Parameswara 
Iyer is of opinion that the K^ralc^pathi is a fable from 
beginning to end- He says that it contains very few 
propositions which are of use to historians One 
great di^culty. in dealing with the KeralolpaiJii is that 
there are mMiy versions of the book. We do not know 
when exactly the KeraldpcUJii was committed to writing. 

It is quite possible that the story of the KeralolpaiJii 
was handed from one generation to another in 
the form of oral tradition. Later it must have been 
oommitbed to writing at the orders of different ruling 
chieftains in £erala. The authors being difiereut, we 
find difference in language and in some cases even in 
matter. Some scholars think that it Is the work of a 
ain^e author and they attribute it to Eluthaohen. 

The antnor of the K$r<iiolpath% whoever he was, had little 
respect for historical accuracy. He took great liberties ' 

with chronology and presented facts and personalities ^ 

according to his own wild imagination. No more i 

example will be necessary to prove the absurd lengths ^ 

to which the author of the Eeralolpathi took liberties 
with facts of history than the statement in the 
KffralolpatTii that Cheraman Perumal prepared for a war 


1. I isttry of VqI. 1 P. 452. 

2. Cer& kin^ of Uis Saosbq pcno4. P. 77 

S. Foreword is Me^ayaltun by Oolloor to tbe book 

ChtntfftiuH'V Kfheim Mirhatm^m by KiUloor Ksnyana Pi)Uj. P. 10, 
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with Krishna Devaraya ol the yijayanagar dynasty who 
li^ed at least eig^it centuries after him I Obviously 
Eluthachan (if he is to be accepted as the author of the 
E&rald^ihi} was a very poor historian. In spite of all its 
defects the need not be entirely dismissed m 

unhelpful, Even Mr. Logan has admitted that histori¬ 
cally there is something to be learnt from it.i The 
accounts it gives of the socual and political organisation 
of the people in the ancient period and the references it 
makes to Buddhii^m are particularly useful. But one 
must take care to avoid the confusions of its author. 
Historical facts have to be carefully extricated from the 
confusing webs of legends which the author has woven 
round them, 

Some of the famous folk songs of the north, 
popularly called as “Vatakkan Pattukal” are helpful 
in our study as they throw some light on the theory on 
Hava immigration into Kerala from Ceylon. 

It is a pity that in dealing with the history 
of Buddhism in Kerala Malayalam literature is of little 
help to the research worker. As we have already stated 
it is because of the fact that when Buddhism douriahed 
in Kfiralft Malayalam was not the court language of the 
country, hfalayalam literature will be of little help to 
research workers who try to explore the history of Kerala 
before the 10th century. 

There is a Sanskrit work called K$r<Ua Maliat' 
rmjain which cont^s some referencee to Buddhism in 
Kerala. It gives the story of a king by name Nasanga 
who is said to have become a Buddhist. But as a 
historical treatise the KsroZn Mahatmyfi'rri is no better 


]. M.tf.D. P. 224. 
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n^fal for oar study. There are no edicts or inscriptions 
of considerable antiquity. Prom the Manimekalai and 
other literary Tvorks we gather that there were numerous 
Buddhist Viharas and Ghaityss in ancient Cheranadu. 
But unfortunately there are no vestiges of this kind in 
any part of Kerala. Probably the Buddhist Yibaras 
must have been replaced by or converted into Hindu 
temples. Similarly many of the ancient images of the 
Buddha too must have been altered and converted into 
the images of Hindu Gods. Still we have come across 
nearly seven images of the Buddha in the difierent parts 
of the country. Some of them have been discovered 
earlier by Mr. Gopinatha Bao while some are brought to 
light for the first time in this thesis. Only one inscrip¬ 
tion has been discovered in the whole of Kerala which 
makes a direct reference to Buddhism. This is the 
inscription of king Varaguna of South Travanoore 
assigned to the 9th century A. I>. The importance of 
this inscription to the study of Buddhism in Kerala can 
hardly be exaggerated. 

In dealing with some topics, some popular 
traditions andlocal legends too have been taken into 
account. Special care has been taken in selecting only 
those traditions which serve to corroborate facts which ' 
have real basis in history. 



CHAPTER I 


THE SPREAD OF BUDDHISM Oi KERALA DURING THE 
CENTURIES PRECEDING THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 

“ history oi Buddhism m South India is still 

wrapped in considerable obscurity. We have no 
means of knowing when and by what particolar agency or 
means it got promulgated in this part of India.”—so 
observes Dr. S. Brishnaswamy Iyengar, referring to the 
spread of Buddhism in South India. When there is so 
much oi obscurity about the history of Buddhism in the 
South, one need not^ surprised at the obscurity about the 
fortunes of Buddiusm in^Kerala in particular. In fact 
there are very few'genuine evidences to show when and 
how Buddhism spread in Kerala. However we shall 
attempt to piece together the various evidences which we 
.find scattered in ancient literature and inscriptions. One 
important point should be emphssised in this connection. 
Whatever might have been the age and ^ency for the 
spread of Buddhism in Kerala, these could not have been 
quite different from those of Tamilnadu. The bonds of 
ancient Kerala with her neighhonring Tamil regions were 
so strong that any religious or cultural movement which 
aSected the latter was bound to have its reactions in 
Kerala. It would be puerile to argne that Kerala on the 
western side of the Sahya hills was unruffled by the 
changes in She religious life of her Tamil n^hbours. 
Tamilakam in the andent period was one cultural 


1. Article eotitled *'Buddbism 
stadie«” (B. C. Law) P«|e 1. 


ia MaoiEDekaiai'' in "Buddhistic 
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entity and no part of it could afford to etaud aloof 
unaffected ty the raovenieuts which swept the whole 
country. Buddhism was one such movement which 
enveloped the entire Tamilakam and it would nob be 
wrong to conclude that it spread in Eerala more or lees 
hy the same means and at the same time as it did in the 
ChoU and Pandya countries. 

For examining bow and to what extant Buddhism 
spread in Kerala during the centuri^ preceding the 
Christian era, the most helpful way would be to study 
the literature of the country during this period. 

It is very eignifican^^hat the Important Tamil 
classics of the early period do not make any reference tp 
the prevalence of Buddhism in ithe country. The 
ToUcapj/iyam, the earliest grammatical work in Tamil 
which is generally assigned to the 4th century B. C. does 
not make even a side reference to Buddhism.* Siml]a>rly 
the TirvJthural of Tlruvalluvar which is assigned to a 
period two or three centuries later than the Tolkappi/yam 


l. The Tolkaypintun whose ftothor vas kntjvs m ToIkappiTar nes 
tbo GntQiUAticftl bawa of the iiterery works of the setoob aod third Acabemtes 
(Sftogsmaj It U divided into three boobs dealing respectively with pbooology 
with ecodence end syatu e&d with war ead love» prosody etc. Th^ fint two 
pens ere jos^etive from tbelingoietic a&d the phJiologice] points of view as 
revealuig the ceaiditioiu of theTamU langvafe at the time while the third 
tton gives us glimpses of the political, sooal aod religious life of the people. The 
work has beea coouneoted open by several actable eomiaentators like. 
llamponBar. Naccioarldoiyar and Senevvaniyar, 
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also makes no mention of Buddhism.* There are eome 
scholars who interpret some terms and expressions of the 
Eurisl as pertaining to the creed of the Buddha. It is 
even claimed that Tiruvalluvar wafl a Buddhist by convic¬ 
tion. This conoluaion is mMnly drawn from the section 
entitled * Turavu ’ the ten couplets commencing from the 
Kural Venba $41. The su^tanoe of these ten Kurals 
is that renunciation is the core for all ills and therefore 
one should dm at it. But one finds it difficult to under¬ 
stand how the concept of renundation can be claimed to 
be exclusively a Buddhistic doctrine. 

On the whole? there are few evidences to prove 
the wide prevalence of Buddhism in the South during 
this period. At least Buddhism had not become a potent 
factor mfiuendng the life of the people at large. Perhaps 
stray members of tbe sect might have lived here and 
there in the capital cities of the Tamil kingdoms wi^h no 
regular establishment or organisation. Tbe absence of 
any reference to Buddhism in the literature of the country 
during this period is not the only argument in support of 
this view. A more positive evidence may be given. 
There wae an assemblage of eminent Buddhist divines 
in Ceylon in the second century B. C. from various 
Buddhist centres on the occasion of tbe consecration of 

1 The dmte of the ^urvi is • disputed point. Some dcboUra eves 

it CO the eoxly coatoms cd tb^ en. But it is generally 4ceepted 

to be A work of the pre-Cbiistian an. 

Tbe Xural Is popukny ksown m Uiq>pai (Uterilly Thv*i{») ead de«l« 
wHh tbe three objects of life*Dhsrms. ArthA and Kams : the iovrtii 9t» 
Moksha doeo not l«nd itseU to didsctic Vestment and bas been indicated in 
tbe UaC fonrcheptan oi tbe secbon on Dharata. Tbe work consists of !33 
chapters each conUining ten Koral Vesbas oi conplete. has been 

traated in all the four stagee. pis., of student, bousebolder, a rebced life sod 
that of the hennit. It li eupplemented with a chapter on pre-destiution. 
The attempts of some writers to find Buddhistic principles io these chapter^ 
ere ^oite unwersested. Tbe treatment of Dharma in the KureJ is certainly 
not from the Buddhistic point of view. 

2 
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thd Mahavibara in the reign of King Duttagamani Abaya. 
isiTitatioDS were issued to all Buddhist centres of 
reputation. Monks who assembled for this ceremony 
included not only the ^'bikkus *' oi Oeylon^bat also large 
numbers of others from the principal Viharas and 
monasteriee of India.' The function was so Texy 
important that represcdtatlTes from even ^Alaeanda the 
city of the Yonas* came over to Ceylon to attend it. 
But in the Ust oi places mentioned Kerala is not to bo 
found. If Buddhism in Kerala had reached that degree 
of celebrity attained by the other centres certainly 
Buddhist divines from that country would have been 
invited to this function. The omission oi Kerala 
indicates that Buddhism in Kerala had not reached any 


1. Tbs loUoving uo unee of umeoftbeoonUe BoddbUt divlBss 
who presdDt on tbat'occasioA (History of th0 SiTih>)f<f J U. Smu* 
WtTA Vonil P. la) 

Candafiuita Ifbho TVfn'—FrOB th« VsnvM coootry <Uod«m 
BoaftVttsiiA CtCAra)'* • 

CitU^HUa Maha From the Podhimfcnde Vib&rft Bodl^ya 

the pUce where Ceutema attained to Bnddhah^). 

. ' ’ Dhanfm 8^ MahA Pims I«pataoenou 0iear Banusi the 

modern Benafes—where the Boddh& preached bis dxst aemoQl. 

Iftde^uMe Jfo^ From Rajagaba (now Raigu) the oapitel of 

Ma^ha. 

MahadM UaJut TheramProm PtUlevabbo^a. 
auunfo VoAa TAero.—Prom tbe Aaokanma in Pupphafrara (Patall 
putn). 

fVyo&Msf IfoAe 0 .~Fm& the jatavuanma [a. BiooAatasy near 
SevetUu ia tbe KosalA country). 

Stiryi^tMo Metio TAm —From Kelaaa VU^aie. 

(TmdAoeeno — i2aAhA«U Uaha Th^rtt —From the GosHarania la 
KommU (on Um River Jamam). 

Unasf’vh^—JiokkXit^ iiitha 7%r«‘a-‘-Broio tbe DahkhinaSiri in Ujjecti 
(jiow Vj>ai& ia the Owallor State. CeotisJ India). 

Ut4an Uaha Thm^Frosa the Vattaniyarama in the Visjba forest 
(deer the Viadbya menntau).) 

. ^tUna Moha Thtra^nna the Kaemzra country. 

Towtahodhatuma ~ Bakkhita .VeAo — From Alasaoda 

(Alexandria) the city of tbe Yooaj.Greeks. 
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respectable degree of promicence. It may be suggested 
that the oraissiou oi Kerala indicates that Kerala 
Biiddbism was something diatinot—distinct to the point 
of hostility—ffom the Buddhism Chat prevailed in 
Korthem India and Ceylon. But facts do not warrant 
such an inference. On Che other hand we will be 
presently showing that there was close contact between 
South India and Ceylon during this period. In fact 
some Buddhist centres in South India were represented 
in this assembly at Ceylon. Banavasi in North Canara 
is one of the names mentioned. A.iiother place men* 
tioned is Pallavabhogga which may be identihed with the 
Pallava country. If Buddhists from Banavaei and the 
Pallava country were not considered hostile, how can we 
say that those from Kerala alone were considered so.. 
The obvious conclusion is that Buddhism in Kerala was 
not so prominent as that of the other centres mentioned 
in this list. 

A relevant question which must be anewered at 
this juncture is, how was Buddhism first introduced into 
the country. We have stated that Buddhism in Kerala 
was in its Infant stages during the centuries preceding 
the Christian era> Nevertheless we have to explain how 
this religion was first introduced into the country. 

Some scholars are disposed to think that the propa* 
ganda for Buddhism in South India was not due to 
anything that Asoka did. South Indian Boddhism, they 
think, had little to do with Asoka’s propaganda. They 
argue that if Buddhism had been introduced into this 
region by the efforts of Asoka’s missionaries there would 
have been some reference to it in the literature of the 
country. Bat it is pointed out that even “ tlie Mani^ 
TTiekalai a professed Buddhist work written by a Buddhist 
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author for the a»ctual glorification of Buddhism referring 
to the more important Buddhist centre® in Tamil India 
and to the monuments therein has not referred to Asoka 
in any .one place.^^ It is a fact that there is absolutely 
no reference to Asoka in the MammekdUiA while there are 
innumerable references to northern rulers and to 
northern saints. But the absence of any reference to 
Asoka in the Manimekaiai cannot be accepted as a serious 
argument in support of the contention that South Indian 
Buddhism had nothing to do with Asoka. It must be 
remembered that the M^animekalai was composed many 
centuries after Asoka’s time. There is no occasion in 
the epic to refer to the history of the spread of Buddhism 
in the country and therefore the absence of any reference 
to Asoka need not be very surprising. The statement 
that South Indian traditions do not give any evidence of 
any oonnection with Asoka® does not seem to be wholly 
acceptable. Mention must be made here of the traditions 
about Asoka referred to by the Chinese Traveller Yuan 
Chwang when he gives his account of MalakutaHe 
speaks of the remains of an old monastery built by 
Asoka’s brother Mabendra on the east side of the capital 
and the tope built by Asoka to perpetuate the memory of 
the Buddha. It is needless to say that the monastery and 
the tope to whioh the pilgrim makes reference were only 
fictitious and legendary, but it must be remembered that 
the pi^im would not have spoken of .these with great 
show of accuracy if there bad been absolutely no tradi¬ 
tions connecting the name of Asoka or Mahendra with 
the country. 


1, Dr. S. K. lyeDgor'* mtcle <» "BaddhisD la MaaimeksJ&i' la 
Buddhistic studloft by 5.C. L*«. 1, 


2. lUd. 
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It m&y be argued that Kerala or any ot the South 
Indian kingdoms is not mentioned in the list of places to 
which Asoka sent missionaries and therefore the 
introduction of Buddhism in these places could not have 
been by Asoka’s agents, According to Buddhist tradi¬ 
tions Tarious missions were sent to distant countries for 
the propagation of Buddhism as a result of a coundi held 
under the auspices of Asoka. T}i6 Mafia Vamsa gives the 
list of these places with the names of the " therassent to 
them respectively.’ In fact in this list of places the 
southernmost region mentioned is '‘Vanavasa” (the 
Banavasi country). The only other possibility of a South 
Indian kingdom is Mahishamandala which may be identi¬ 
fied with Mysore.^ But here again, the absence of any 
mention of South Indian kingdoms in this list cannot be 
taken by itself to be a sound argument in support of the 
theory that Buddhism was introduced Into these r^ons 
by agencies other than those of Asoka. We shall now 
examine the famous edicts of Asoka and see what light 
they throw on this problem. There is only one Asokan 


1. Maha Vamsa (G«jf»r'» traa*l4U0A. Cliipttr Xll. P. S2)—'* Wh«n 
th« thesa MgggaJlputta the UlomiBstor of Uie religion oi ibe conqueror had 
brought the (third) coancil to as end and whan looUnf iato tha iotorc h» had 
bohetd the founding oi the nUgioD ia adjacent couatiiea (chap) ia the moeth of 
Kftttika he seat lorUt tharas ooe bare and one there. The then, Majjhancika 
be aefit to Kaastira aad Candhan. the there M ahadeva he seot to Uahiaha- 
wftndatB- To Veoevasa he eeot the then oacoed RaUchita and tO'Aparaatalca 
the roaa named DaminaiakkhitAto; MahaiatthA (be eent) ths then named 
Mehedaicma Rakkhita, but the tbera Kaharakhita he Mnt Into the country 
oi Yona. He sent the then MaJibliaa to the Himalaya country and to 
SuvannabhoiDl be sent the terothera* Sona and Uttara. The great tbera 
Mahlpda the thena Ittbiya, Uhtiya. Sambala and Bhaddeaala hie diaciplee, 
theee five theras he sent forth with the charge. “ Ye ahall found ia the lovely 
iel&nd of Z.anl(a the lovely religion of the cooqaeror”. 

2. ‘Beginnings of South Indian History, by Dr, S, K. Iyengar, 
pp, 74—77. 
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edict which makes a direct reference to Kerala and that 
is R.E. No. II. It says:—* 

“ Everywhere within the dominion of His 
Sacred and Gracions Ka^ty the King and likewise 
among the frontages sach as the Cholas, Pandyas, the 
Satiyaputra, the Keralapuira, what is (known as) 
Tamraparni, the Greek King Antioohus and those 
kings * too who are the neighbours of that Antioohus 
everywhere have been instituted by His Sacred and 
Gracious Maj«ty two kinds of medical treatment—' 
medical treatment of man and medicf^ treatment of beast. 
Sdedicin^ herbs also, those wholesome for man and 
wholesome for beast have been caused to be imported and 
to be planted in all places wherever they did not exist. 
Boots also have been caused to be imported and to be 
planted everywhere wherever they did not exist. On the 
roads wells also have been caused to be dug and trees 
caused to be planted for the enjoyment of man and 
beast.” 

Six copies 6f this edict have been discovered at 
different places in India. They are Gimar in the Junagarh 
state (Kathiawar Peninsula), Kalsi a town in the Debra 
Dun district (U. P.) t Shabasgarhi a village in the 
Peshawar district (N**W. F.P.) Mansehta in the Hasara 
district (N. Wr P. P.) Dhauli a village in the Puri 
district (Orissa) mid Jaugada in the Granjaim district 
(Madras)* But in the Dhauli and Jaugada ^cts the 
words referring to Kerala are worn out. In the other four 
copies we find notable' differeno^ in the us^e of the 
term referring to Kerala. In the Girnar edict ^ the term 


1, Dr. Uukkar^’B tmulatioii. 6 m Aaokt by Mukk«rji. PP. ISI—132 

2, TlM iDBCriptiooB <A AboIm, KujtzJch P. P. 2-3 
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used is KdalapuiOf in the K&lsi edict ^ it is KelaUipuio, 
in the Sbahasgarhi edict ^ it is Keradaputro and in the 
Maneehra edict ^ it is Eerahputra. But ordinaxily in the 
translatioDB of this edict the term is simp); put down as 
“ E&raiaputra ”. 

Kerala is mentioned in this edict as one of the 
Yealms ne^hbouring to Asoka^s empire where the king 
instituted hospitals ior men and beasts. Providing 
comforts for men and animals, planting trees on way 
sides, digging wells and other such thin^ mentioned in 
this edic t were important items on the programme of 
Buddhistic propaganda which the king systematically 
pursued. This edict clearly proves that Kerala had come 
under the influence of the Buddhistic propaganda of 
Asoka. It is very significant that all the kingdoms 
mentioned in B- E II with the exception of Satiyaputra 
and Keralaputra are mentioned in the famous B. K . 


1. ibid FP. 28->2d. 

2, lUd P. SI. 

9. lUd P. 72. 

4. I c&me ftCFOM. A very curious iatecpr«utioc abou* those v&ristiofiA 
in th« LeriDS retefrin^ to Kerala in the Ktralnehutaham a MalRyalam work by 
Mr. ACtoor Krishna Piahandi. a reputed M&layalam scholar. According; 
to hicD the diAerent copies of tbe edict must have been instituted at different 
periods with intervals of nearly two centuries between then. Keralaputra. be 
says, is reference to Ktrakipvironm^ or BakihA furusHanmar. tbe Protec* 
ters wbo are Supposed to have ruled Kerala in ancient tunes. Later Kerala 
came under the rule Of a an^U mooareh and this accounta for the reference 
to Kerala as Kersffi^to> With due respect to the scbolarabip of Mr. Pisheradi 
it most be pointed out that his explanation is very fantastic. There would have 
been some interval between the i&dtituCio& of one copy and another* Bnt tbe 
interval could not bave been two'^centuries. Even U w« presume that there 
was eocb a long interval aPd that tbe changes he refers to in the adminiatm. 
tioa of Kerala had taken place during this interval It would be absurd to 
argue that these changes were scrupolously noticed by those who iastituted 
these edicts. In that case thay oa^t to have taken cognisance of the changes 
in the govemn^enU of the other kingdoms also. 
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Xin whew the names of kingdoms, where the Dbarina 
preymled are given. Theea kingdoms were no doubt 
beyond the direct politaceJ inflaenoe of the great Buddhist 
emperor. All scholars agree that the Magadha empire 
stopped short north of the Tamil country. But this does 
not necessarily imply that Buddhism stopped there. 
Aeoka’s edicts make special mention of the independent 
kingdoms of South India as being under the influence of 
Buddhistic propaganda and doctrines. A careful esami* 
nation of Bock Edict XIII will throw much light on 

this point. The edict says “.Indeed His Sacred 

Majesty desires towards all living beings freedom from 
harm, restraint of passions, impartiality and cheerfulness. 
And what is Dharma vijaya, moral conquest, is consi* 
dered by his Sacred Majesty the principal conquest. And 
this has been repeatedly won by Hie Sacred Majesty both 
here (in his dominions) and among all the frontier 
peoples even to the extent of six hundred Yojanas where 
(are) the Yona Antiochus by name and beyond 

that Antiochus the four kings named Ptolemy, Antigonas, 
Magas and Alexander; below the Cholas, Pandyas far 
as Tamrapami. Likewise here in the king’s dominion 
amoi^ the Yonas and Kambojas among the Kabhakas 
and Nabhitis (Nabhapant^) and Pitinlkas, among the 
Andhras and Palindas, everywhere are people following 
the rel^ous injunction of His Sacred Majesty.”* 

It can be argued that in this edict there is no 
mention of Kerala and therefore Buddhism did not prevail 
in this country. But a careful examination of this edict 
will convince us that Kerala was not ignored in the edict 
When the edict refers to the southern kingdoms it says, 
*WoW) the Cholas, Pandyas as far as Tamrapami 


U Uakk«rjr» tnjulatloo. A^oU—PP. 162—170. 
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The expression ‘ as far as ’ is very significant tc our study. 
Unfortunately Mr. Vincent Sciith has overlooked this 
point. His translation of this passage reads: ‘'And this is 
the chiefest conquest in His Majesty’s opinion—the 
conquest by the Law of Piety; this also is that ejected 
by His Majesty both in his own dominions and in all the 
neighbouring realms as far as six hundred leagues—even 
to where the Greek King named Antiochus dwells^ and 
beyond that Antiochus to where dwell the four kings 
severally named Ptoletoy, Antigonus, Magas and 
Alexander—and in the South the kings of tJi£ Cholas and 

Pandyas and of Ceylon .” * If we accept Mr. Smith's 

translauon, we have to concede that Kerala is not 
mentioned in the edict because the edict refers to the 
“Kings of the Gholas and Pandyas and of Ceylon” and 
not “to the Cholas andPand}^ as far as Tamiaparnl or 
Ceylon.” In the translations of Lr. Hultasch ^ and Mr. 
Bhandaxkar, ^ however, we find reference to the South 
Indian kingdoms ‘ as far as ’ OeyloiL The pali text speaks 
ol^CJioda-Pamdaava Ta (m) bapam (ni) ya! and its 
translation should be “ Cholas, Pandyas as far as 
Tamraparni.” * This can le^timately be interpreted to 
include the Kerala kingdom also. Even otherwise, 
the absence of a special mention of Kerala need not 


J. V. Smith PP. iat-j32 

2. lucripiioM o£ Asoka. Hultzsch P. 4$ 

3. AwW. R. G. Bhaadarkar. P, 302. 

4. 1a the Oinar Rock adict the ponioAS r«latuis to Th«Ae kingdoou 
aj« worn oot, lA the Kaltt edict tha refereaoe ^ to Ch^dA 

" (IntcnpH^ qfA»oieo, HulttMft F P 4S-~i6) 

In the SbabbazgaThi edict the reference is to eh^ Pinitda an VW 
[m} &sp 42 fR [nf] ito-*' (Hnd PP. 66 € 5.) Ia the Maasehm edict the 
reference is to Otoda-Pa/odU/A a TVinitnjM 1 nf ] n/jvi PP. SI—Sd,} 
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be taken serionsly. When Keraia is mentioned in 
E. E.ll along with its ndghbourmg Tamil kingdoms 
as a place where Asoka did Buddhistic propaganda, the 
failure to make a special mention of Eerala in B. E. XHI 
may be considered to be quite casual It is difficult to 
argue that Kerala was selected only for the institution of 
hospitals for men and beasts and that Buddhism had not 
been introduced there, while it was introduoed in the 
other regions of Taroilakam. In the light of what we 
have stated above it can be safely concluded that 
Buddhism had been introduced into Keraia and the 
Southern Tamil Kingdoms during the time of Asoka. 

There is no suiScient ground to argue that 
Buddhism in Kerala was pre^Asokan. In fact what we 
gather from E. E. IS is that the religion was introduced 
into Kerala and the southern kingdoms by Asoka* 
R. E. 16 says that Dbarmavljaya hxs heen repeatsdi/y 
ioon hy Sis Saored Majssty both in bis dominions^ and 
among the frontier p^ples, among whom are mentioned 
the Taroii peoples. The edict clearly says that the 
conquest of Dharma was effected in these dominions by 
the king, (“-..the conquest by the Law of Piety; this 
also is Ukai Reeled by Mis in his own dominions 

and in all the n^hbourlng realms.”) The statement^ 

in R. B. II confinn this view. 

There is a very good possibility for the spread of 
Buddhism in Kerala and the Tamil countries by 
Ceylonese xalsslonaries. Our evidence in support of this 
view is mainly drawn from .some wdent inscriptions and 
monuments of the Pandya country which are aedgned 
to the third century 0. But what we infer from 
these inscriptions is that Ceylonese misaionaries most have 




corae to the Tamil countries only after Asoka hjwl com¬ 
menced bis Buddhistic propi^anda In the South.' 

The monuments we are reierring to are the moun- 
tfuc caVems known as ' Pascha pandaTa maJai ’ which 
according to scholars are the oldest that the Pandya 
country contois^or for the matter of fact the oldest in 
Southern India.'’^ All scholars agree that they were 
undoubtedly the abodes of Buddhist monks in the third 
century B. Also there are ample evidences to 
establish th^ connection with Ceylon. The general 
shape of these caverns and all det^ls of their formation 
show a very close resemblance to the Buddhist caverns of 


1. Mr K. V. Subnuuioiyft Iyer (AxcTAeol^st ia the M&druGov«ramebt) 
io aa article eb the Ori^ arvd oeclise of BuddJiiem ia South ladJe Id the 1 
A. Vol. XL ays tbat Buddhioo could not heve been unkoowo in the Pnadya 
ccon^ long belbre AsoVa. It is based on the assoiDptioos thet Buddhism wee 
introduced into Ceylon by Vijeya eod bis followers as early as the Sth 
ceotury B. C. and that there was regular contact between Scpnth India afid 
Ceylon during this period, Tb« latter propQtitiOQ may be true, but as the 
former view is foood to be ontenable. tbia coaclusioo canaot be accepted. 

Vide. I, A, Voi. XL. PP. 2(»*210. 

2. Pox a critical eiudy of these tnoaumeats see article entitled '* The 
earbest moousieofs of the Pandya country aad their inscriptioris by Mr, 
K. V, Subramuiya Iyer ia the Pr, O. C 3rd seaslon. PP. 275—900, 

For a complete descriptioa of these moonmenU reference may be 
made to Mr. Venhayya*s remarks oo them in the Aonnal Report oa Epi¬ 
graphy, for 1909 

S, ** These monumeAU are populariy called * Paaebapaadava * 
a name which strongly remiads os of the Pasdava Pabbata at whose foot the 
Buddha after hJs renuo^tion took his first meal which he had obtained by 
begging, and thie fact suggests that ftese caves might have been the favourite 
resorts of Buddha bhiksua who probably bad tbeir abode in them ea the aaaie 
"Undankal'’ (the rock of one who took meals} applied to one of them 
iodicstee and sboold have bun called Paadavamalai after the name of the 
monument where tbe Great One whom they followed in every way first 
resided. la this coaaectioa it is also woRhy of note that sosie of these hUb 
are termed ‘ Kaluguoialai' a Tamil renderfog of tbe Sanskrit Gradhrakutta 
the hill occupied by the Buddha during hia ascetic life.” 

Pr. 0. C. Srd sesrioo PP. 279—279. 



Ceylon. Also the script of the inscriptions on the rocks 
resembles in many respects the character of the Ceylon 
Dave records of the same period, Further there is literary 
eridence to substantiate this view. The Maha Vamsa 
speaks of the missionary activities of Ceylonese monks 
abroad. It says: The hve principal ' theras ’ who had 
accompanied Mahinda from Jambadipa as well as those 
of whom Aritta was the principal and in like inanner the 
thousands of sanctihed priests, all nativee of Lanka and 
inclusive of Sanghamitta the twelve theras who came 
from Jambudipa and many thousands of pious priestesses 
all natives of Lanka, all these profoundly learned and 
infinitely wise personages having spread abroad Via lighi 
of the Vina^ and other branches of faith in due course of 
nature at subsequent periods submitted to the lot of 
mortality.” The first countries that the missionaries 
from Ceylon could have visited are the Tamil countries 
of the south. In some of the inscriptions to which we 
have referred there is specific mention of “Ila” which 
means pertaining to Ceylon.^ Many Buddhistio monu* 
ments have been discovered on the high range of bills 
called kalugumalai near Arittapatti, It is suggested that 
Arittapatti (the villas of Aritta) in the Pandya country 
was the settlement of the Singhalese Apostle Aritta of the 
third century B. Q} All these evidences clearly prove 
the influence of Ceylonese missionariee in the Tamil 
countries. These insoriptlons and monuments are 
assigned by scholars to a period mostly after the eighteenth 
year of 'the reign of Asoka,^ ie., after Asoka bad 
commenced his missionary activities in the south which 
are described in B. E. XI <& B. E. XIII. 


1, Pr. 0. C. 3rd MMiou. P.P. 289—292. 
1 I.A. Vd. XL. P.21J. 
a IWd. 
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We do not have any definite evidence to prove 
that Ceylonese missionaries had spread their religion in 
Oberauadvz. But it would not be womg to conclude thatr 
they had not eiolnded the Chera country iromthe sphere 
of tbeix missionary activities, when we take into account 
the contiguity of the Paadya and Chera countries and 
the fundamental unity of ancient Tainilakam, Perhaps 
the Ceylonese* axonks must, have concentrated their 
activities in the Pandya regions. It is quite possible that 
missionaries from these regions most have spread into 
the Chera territory.* However we have sufiident 
evidence to prove that Buddhism had spread into Kerala 
during this period. 


1. Is this C43UUCcioa ucntion asy be msde of the refere&ce in the 
ilaiUmtkaiai to tbs visit of tba DbanooebsADua from Leaks to the CheJ9 
country when Che olatb snoeetor of KovoUd asd the Cben niler received 
th em vitb duo respect sod the former buUt s Chsltys ui the Cbera cspltsl. 






CHAPTER n. 


TBB $PR£At»OP BUDDHISM IK KBRALA DURING THE 
EARLY CENTURIES OF THE CHRICTIAN ERA. 

rVEN though Buddhism had not been a powerful 
force in the country during the centuries preceding the 
Christian era we have evidence to prove that during the 
early centuries of the Christian era it had gained a great 
degree of popularity. We shall examine the two famous 
epics of this period—the Silappad%k<m.m and the 
Manimekoiai —and see what light they tlirow on the 
condition of Buddhism in the coimtry* 

It is admitted by all scbolam that the Manmekalai 
is a Buddhist work j>ar eaceU^nce- Every canto of the 
Manim^lai is full of Buddhistic sentiments and its age 
may be considered to be marking the heyday of South 
Indian Buddhiscti* But there seems to be a great 
controversy about the religion of the author of the 
SUappadikaram. Some scholars are inclined to accept the 
as the work of a Jain ascetic, and some 
as the work of a follower of the Vedio religion. In 
support of both the theoriee, verses and phrases, are bdng 
quoted from the Silappadikarim. 

But if we examine ihe position da none a new 
light can be thrown on this subject, and that is, Ilango 
was a follower of neither Jainism nor Brahmanism but 
only an eclectic in religion* In fact if he had any special 
l^ia rn^pg to any religion it appears to have been to 
Buddhism. The references in the SUappadika/ram and 
tne Manimekalai are sufficient to prove that Sattan and 
Ilango were dose friends and collaborators. The 
‘Padikam’ of the Silappadikarim tells us the circums¬ 
tances which led to the composition of the two works. 



When the ‘ hill-kuravas ’ report to Ilango the story of the 
aacent of the chaste Lady to heaven Sattao who was at that 
tdme hy the dde of Ikngo takes up the tale and describes 
the whole story. ^ After narrating the story Sattcoi telJs 
Ilango: “So we shall write a peom with songs 
illustrating the three truths that Dharma will 
become the God of Death to Ungs who swerve from 
the path of righteousnees, that it is natural for great men 
to adore a chaste lady of great fame and that destiny wili 
manifest itself and be fulfilled.” ^ Sattan asks Prince 
Ilango to write this story as it relates to all the three 
crowned monarchs of Tamilakam. In response to this 
reQueet of Sattan Dango composes the Sila^ppadikaTom* 
At the end of the Padikam we read that “ these stories 
which are narrated in poetic form by Ilango Ad^al were 
beard by Eulavanikan Sattan of Madura.” ^ Thne the 
Padikam clearly shows that the inspiration for writing 
the SHappad^ram^^ from Sattan the Buddhist author 
of the Manimekalai. The objects of the SHappadika/ramj 
says the Padikam, were three of 'which the first was to 
illastrate that Dharma will become the God of Death to 
kings who swerve from the path of righteousness. 

The prologfie of the Manim^aiai tells us that 
Sattan read out the thirty poems comprising the 
l\fani7nik<Uai to Ilango and that the latter listen^ with 
great kindness. Thus we learn that bo& the authors 
composed their respective epics in eiose cdiaboration 
with each other. 

It is clear from the accounte of the SiiappadiJeaTam 
and the ManmMloi that the authors intended the two 


1. Sf7api>»i«fear«m PcdikUn. U. lO-ll. 

2. Ibid. n. 37 01 
d. Ibid. n. S6-d0. 
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works to be constituting one epic. Tbe ‘ Nark&tturai * of 
the Silappadi^ram BAys : So ends tbe SHappadiJearam 
whiob really ends with tbe contents of tbe story in the 
**ManirftekaiaV' Thus the story of the Silappadiharam is 
not complete without tbe ManvrMkalai and that of the 
Manimekalai is not full without the SH^ppadikaram. The 
reader will get the full sense of the story only if he reads 
both the works. The Manimek<ilai does not deal with 
the parentage oi ite heroine because it is already described 
in the SHappadikarom. Tbe Manimekajai deals with 
only one aspect of Ivfanimekalai’s life, that is, her renunoia- 
tion of life and acceptance of the Buddha Dharma. In 
fact the Manimehalai is called in its prologue ” Mani- 
mekalai twravu, ” or“ Eenundation of Manimekal^ " and 
this strengthens the theory that the Manimekaiai U 
only a continuation of the Silappadikaram. Thus we have 
to treat both the worl^ together as one epic» each forming 
a part of the whole. The attempts on the part of some 
writers to deal with the two works separately are quite 
unwarranted in view of what we have s4ted above. 

It is pointed out that the SUappadiJuvram does 
not deal with Buddhism at all whereas it for^ns the 
main theme in the Maniymhdai. Sattan^s main object 
was the exaltation of Buddhism and he makee every 
cbmracter in his work to serve as a means for this end. 
But Ilango takes up a more genera) attitude. It must be 
pointed out that Ilango had no obance to deal with 
Buddhism as a thsme as Sattan had, because Buddhism 
is iutroduced only when Madhavi and Maniiuekalai 
embrace that religion and thb is beyond tbe scope of the 
Bihppadikaram. Ilango is not a great partisan like Sattan. 
He makes his characters worship difierent deities at the 


K PsdikAa. 11. SS « SS. 
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same time. We iind £oTalan and Kannaki circumambu' 
iatmg the temple of Vishnu and also worshiping at the 
Jaina shrine, * The BUappadikaram does not deal with 
any religion in particular—neither Brahmanism nor 
Jamism nor Buddhism-and so the omiBsion of Buddhism 
need not lead to the conclusion that he was not an 
admirer or follower of Buddhism. We find casual referen¬ 
ces to Buddhism in SilappQd^ram%y as we find to 
other religions.^ The author hss taken particular care to 
‘show his work to be non<^>ORtroTer8laI and so it is futile 
to attempt to estimate the extent of the popularity of the 
different rel^ons from the references we find in the 
8ila,pfadxkaPam. For that purpose we have to look to the 
■ManiTTukalai the twin of the SHappadihia^ain which is 
primarily a boook on religion. 

However from one importatnt event described 
in the SUa'p^adtkaram we can infer something about 
the popularity of Buddhism . in the Ghera country 
and it may mentioned here. The SiXa^fodikc/ram 
describing the consecration of the Fattini image at 
Vanji says that it was attended by Sing Gajababu 
of Ce^n.^ ,This visit of (Jajabahu to Vanj is*a 
very important feclor in South Indian histor)^ in fact 
it is the sheet anchor of South Indian ohronolog}'. 
Oajababu is desoribed in the MaJiavamsa as an 
enthuriastic Buddhist. The whole tenor of the account 
of Cajahahn^s We would lead one to the conclusion 
that he was too enthusiastic a Buddhist to care for 
any other cult.** How could suoh a devout Buddhist 

** 1- Cftflto X. ]). 5— 

2. lUd: 11. $.U. 

d. Ibid CanCo 30. 11. I5S—164. 

4. History pf TaraiU P. T. SriaiviA Iy«Q 9 ar. P. 380 
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king attend the con&ecxatiori cefemony at Vanjl ? 
Gaj&bahu is said to have prayed to the deity to grace 
his countries also by her presence just as she had 
done on. that auspicious day at Van;! A voice is .said 
to have come from the image saying I have granted 
the boon.^’ ^ Gajabahu is said to have introduced the 
Pattini cult into his territories also. Why did Qajahahu 
take so much intenst in attending this ceremony and 
introducing the Pattini cult among bis pec^le who 
were devout Buddhists? Prof. P, T. Srinivasa.Iyengar 
thinks that the participation of such an ardent 
Buddhist as Ga]abahu in the ceremony for consecrating 
the ohsate goddess is so veiy improbable that it could 
not have taken places But this view is not shmred 
by many and need not be taken serious notice of at 
present. Ooe can very well go to the other extent and 
say that the Pattini cult was <ni^aliy a Buddhist 
cult and thatwae wby Gajabahu attended that ceremony. 
Before dealing with this we can safely come to one 
non*controversisl oonclusionf and that is, the Chera 
king Chenguttuvan would not have been hostile to 
Buddhism or Ite followers. If he had been so> the 
Buddhist king Gajabahu would not . have atteuded 
tins ceremony. 

What was the Pattini colt ? Kannaki appears 
ae a worshipper of Vishnu and Jaina in the SUap'paddr 
Juiram.9 But in the ManimekaUd she appears to be 
a devout Buddhist. When we examine her conver¬ 
sation with Idanimekalai when the latter visited her 
at Vanji, we hnd her to be a sincere devotee of 


). Caato 30, U. 153.^164. 

2. Histocy of tb» Tamils P. 380 

3, Canto X. U, 
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the Buddhii. She tells Manimekabi: “ .if 

we cease to be in heaTCxi we are sure to be bora 
in earth once s^ain, thus working out the results of 
our, deeds till such a tune when in the Magadha 
countay of unfailing rain in that bright city of Kapila 
there should appear Buddha of limitless perfection. 
He will then attain to enlightenment under the Bodhi 
tree and proceed out of mercy to living beings to teaoh 

the four truths, the twelve causes and conditions. 

Again she tells hlaimmekalai: Oh dear onel you set 
out at thifl old city to learn from them, the votaries 
of the diftffl^ nt systems of religioD, their various systems 
and when it appears to you as it will that none of 
these oontaine the truth you will then follow the teaching 
of the Pitakas of the Great one. 
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la both these conversatioas Sattian makes us 
boUve that the chaste goddess was a Buddhist deity, 
llacgo is non-comroiCtal about the religion of the chaste 
goddess. But Sattan Tery clearly pioturee her to be a 
Buddhist deity. If we are to accept Satban’e verson as 
correct, Gaiabalin'e purt^patioa in the oereraony at 
vanji appears bo be very reasonable. 

Chenguttuvan was obviously a follower of the 
Yedic faith. Bat his brother Ilango is said to have 
become an ascetic. The story of his renouncing life 
given in the Sil^ppadtkaram ^ is as follows: Once the 
two princes Cheuguttvan and his younger brother were 
both seated in the assembled court of their father* 
A physiognomist who was there, looking at the younger 
of the two predicted that be had in his face marks of 
‘ a ruler of men. ” The prince got angry tbaA predi. 
ctiou simuld have been made and to avoid any posai* 
bility of mtsunderstandlug, he took a vow of xenounclng 
life and did so forthxribh so that there may be no mis* 
understanding of bis position and that no damage may 
be done to the iegitimite of his elder brother.” 

The Siiappadiifara'm says that Ilango went to the 
** Gunavaylr Irottam ” which means the eastern vibara. 
Adiyarkkunaliar the commentator of the Silappadikaram. 
gives its meaning as Aruban kdr* ox Jaina shrine 
and this has given some foundation to the theory that 
Gango become a Jain. But there is no other evidence 
to warrant such an iuference. Adikal is a houorophk) 
term applied to any saintly person. ^ Bango’s leligioD 
appears to us nou’sectarian. As we have already said, if at 

1. SifoppadileantH Ct W II. 172-183. 

2 . In th« Tamil L«Kic6Q it a givaa m a term ot nsptqt uted with 
the Qtmea of sa^ea aod aacetica male or female. 
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ft.ll he had anj le^uing anv sect it must haTC been 

towards Buddhism. Hie close friendship with Sattanar, 
and the fact that his SUaj>^adihirfvni is the twin of 
ihe great Buddhistic epic the Manm^iolai strengthen this 
Tiew. Daugo is said to have listened to all the 30 
chapters of the Manim\clai. If he had no sympathy and 
adoption for Buddhism it is unlikely that he would 
have list^ied with gladness ” to Sattanar’s poems where 
most of the characters who appear in llango’s Silappadi^ 
IcaraAn are pictured as devout Buddhists. We do not rush to 
the condusion that Ilango was an ardent Buddhist in the 
sense Sattanar was. But it would not be wrong to describe 
iiim to he an eclectic with strong sympathies for Bud¬ 
dhism. The fact that the Ohera ruler’s brother showed 
80 much interest in thia religion is illustrative of its 
popularity in the Chera country. 

New we shall examine the direct references in 
the yLani/m^lai to'the prevalence of Buddhism in 
ancient Kerala. Manimekalai the heroine met the 
votaries of the diderent religious sects at Yanji and 
listened to their expositions.' But she felt that “ the 
teachings of these would not conform either to truth 
itself as taught in learned boolm or as practised by the 
•knowing. ” She then searched for Aravana Adikal 
and her mother and companion in the city of Yan^ 
Passing through the outer dby into the fort and the 
various streets she reached the place ‘ where those that 
travel through the aur get down to land. ’ She entered 
the ‘ Vihara of the Bauddhas'aa beautiful as the Aindira 
vihara at Kaveri pattinam where the residents listened 
to the exposition of the teachings of the Buddha. * Mani- 
mekalai found ajnong the Buddhist mendicante at the 


1. Ch. 27. 

?* Cb. 
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viharft ka* gr&nd-hther [KovaUrt’e father] who narrated 
to her the history of that Ohaitya and the droumstaaces 
that led to his Tisit there. The Baddhist vihara at 
Vaa]i was cocstrooted by ‘ the ninth ancestor of 
Kovalan ’ who was an intimate friend of the Chera 
king. Horalan’s father narrates this story to Mani- 
mekalai. “ Once on a former occasion when the great 
Chera king the ruler of the Kuttavar, who planted his 
emblem of the bow on the Himalayas, with the ladies of 
the household entered this grove and retoained here in 
the pleasance for recreation a few Dharma charanas 
who having worshipped the hill Sainnoli in the island 
of Lanka and passing round in cireumambuladon roade 
np their minds to get down to earth as the time for 
setting the king on the good path had come. Seeing 
them on this rock he offered worship to them as a result 
of previous good deeds and washing their feet in due form 
offered to them food prepaa'ed of * the four kinds and six 
tiavouis. ’ Having done this he praised theix condee* 
ceiisiou and offered them worship with due hospitality 
along with his whole court. On that oooassion these 
holy ones expounded to him the suSerings of birth and 
the jo 3 ^ of ceasing to be born and thus implanted into 
bis mind the l^'our Truths of the first teacher of the 
Dharma. Then the ninth ancestor of Kovalan your 
father, being an intimate friend of the Chera king had 
also the benefit of the instructian ae a result of the 
accumalated merit of his good deeds. Distributing among 
the needy sdl the ancestral wealth that be inherited and 
all that he himself had added to it he erected for the 
Sugata (Buddha) this Chaitya of brilliant white stucco 
with iU^ tunete reaching to the skies. 

It is difficult to identify the Chera monarch 
mentioned here. He is described as the contemporary 
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of the ninth ancestor of Kovalan. N&tuvaJly he must 
be the ninth ancestor of Ohenguttuvan.’ From the 
scanty data available about the ancestors of Chenguttuvan 
it is not possible to identify this particular Chera king. 

The ninth ancestor of Kov^n who is referred 
to here was a wealthy merohant from the Ohola country 
who had become an intunate friend of the Chera king. 
When the Pharma cbaranas from Ceylon preached 
about the doctrines of' the first teacher of the Dharma ’ 
he became y&ty much interested in the religion and 
embraced it spending all his money in religious ohazities. 
From the account given in the Manm^kalai we gatba* 
that the Chera king himself became deeply interested 
in the new faith. But tb^ is no direct evidence to 
show that be adopted Buddhism. Fe received the 
Buddhist divines with great respect and listened to their 
exposition of the Dharma. He also gave permission to 
KovaJan to construct the Buddhist Chaitya in his 
capital. All these things are strong evidences to show* 
the great interest which the Chera kings evinced in 
Buddhism and the t(^eration they extended to that 
faith. 

The Buddhist Gbaitya at Vanjl must have been 
a very big one. The Manim^kaiai speaks of its “ turrete 
reaching to the skiee. ” ^ It was famous all ovetr South 

1. ThA PoiUmtpattu givea tbe loJIowiDS liM ot Cb«ra kiop:— 

{{) ImATatvmmbfta NsdusCBnlAtAQ 

(2) . Paltyuai Sel'Kela Kuttnvtb 
(S) Kfil a^ik.KMni Z^amndie 

(4) Kadal-pifakotti^ Sec*KuttQv4D 
*(6) Ads'KcCp ,CtiK cenlfttu 

(5) 8«lvak-Xadam3co VtU/ataii 
(7) F«rum C«na lniof«rai 

(S) n«in*Cet4l IrompMai, 

2. Uoititivhiloi Book 28. r. 131. 
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India and Buddhist meudioantd from the different paiie 
of Tamilnadu used to dock there. KoTalan’s father 
hiiceelf teils Manimekalai that “ ^ was erected in order 
that those that live in this world might visit it and 
destroy the evil attaching to them. Re also informs 
her that many holy mendicants who had left Eanobi 
because of the famine there had settled down in 
the Buddhist vihara at Vanji. Obviously the 
Buddhist vfhara at Vanji must have been a very popu- 
lar one. Unfortunately we do not have any extant 
relics to prove wimt this Vihara was like. Of coarse 
there are some neglected sites In and nesx modern 
Cranganore claiuiing to have once housed this famous 
Buddhist Chaitya. Archaeologists and research scholars 
have yet to turn th^’ serious attention to this historic 
town. An intensive archaeological exploration in this 
ancient town will be helpful in unfolding many unknown 
chapters in Soutli Indian history. 

In oonolusion one important observation should 
be made. We have drawn our inferences mainly from 
the Tamil classics about the prevalence >of Buddhism 
in the Choa country during the early centuries of the 
Christian era>. We have tried to prove that Buddhism 
was popular in the Chraa oountry and its capital Vanji 
was an important oentre of Buddhist aotivities. But 
it should be specially emphasised that Buddhism was 
only one among the inany religions in Kerala at that 
time. It was no doubt patronised by the princes and 
popular with the people. But it would be wrong to 
conclude, as some writers do, that it was the predominant 
religion of the country. We have absolutely no evidence 


I. TUd I. 132. 
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to p^ove that Buddbum was strong ecough to claim 
the ro^ority oi the people as its {oUowers. Even duilDg 
the heyday oi its popularity it did not displace the 
other religions. 




CHAPTER Iir 


T>1C PBRUMAL WHO BECAME A BAUDDHA 


J^ERALA is famous in history as the “ laud of the 
Perumals We have ample information about the 
administration of the anoient Olieia monarohs known by 
the title of Perumalsbiit there is a good deal of confusion 
about their chronol(^ and respective aduevements. 
The K&raiolpat)ti uientaons about twenty five Perumals 
and gives many detuls about the administration of each 
one of them. Btit unfortunately these details do not find 
oorrobcration in the aooounte given in the Tamil classics. 
Many popular legends and traditions have grown up 
round the history of these Perumals to make the 
confusion worse- 


What is important in our present study is the acc¬ 
ount given in the EeraloljxUJii of the conversion of two 
Perumals of ancient Kerala to ‘‘Bauddba Margarn'*. They 
are’PaUiBana Perumal and Cheraman Penimal The 
'‘Bauddha Margatu*' said to have been embraced by therse 
Perumals have been differently interpreted by different 
writers. “ Banddha ” literally means “ a follower of the 
Buddha ’^but in popular parlance this term has been used 
to refer to all non-Hindu sects in Kerala. This has 
given rise to many tlieories about the conversion of these 
two rulers. In fact all religions known to Kerala— 
Buddhism, Jainism, Christianity and Islam—have claimed 
these Perumals as their converts. Unfortunately a lot 
of confusion exists in the writings of many of the 
historians, as they mistake one Perumal for the other/ 
We have gathered some new evidences to prove that 
the Perumal who he^rne a Banddha was Palli Bana 
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PerumoJ and the. Bauddha Margain embraced by him 
was Buddhism. But * before we discuss this question, 
let us examine the truth about Cheraman Perumal’s 
coLTersion and oome to a conclusion about it. 

It is unnecessary to discuss in detail the theory 
that Cheraman Penimal became a Ohristian. There is 
no reliable evidence either liters or epdgrapbioal or 
even traditions! to prove that Cheoaman Ferumalbd' 
came a Chxietian. There are some vague statements 
in some of the stories current among the XersJa Cbrieti- 
ftnfl about the oonversion of a P^mal to their faith, 
li there oan be any truth in this tradition, the referenec 
ft ft TT be only to Bana Perumal as we shall see presently. 
Ona writer has propounded a cunous theory that the 
Cheraman became “a convert, to J^ism and that his 
departure to Mecca called in Sanskrit Magadha, (t) was 
due chiefly to the religious inducements of Majalns 
called Jains or Bauddhas 

This theory rests wholly on conjecture and has 
absolutely nothing in history or traditons to suppo^ it. 
Dr. Hultzsch has rightly die inissed these observations a.^ 
“ wild speculatioi^.”^ The theories about Cheraman's 
conversion to Islam, Buddhism and Saivism deserve 
more serious notice. But we shah first of all attempt 
to establish his historical identity. 

We find the story of Cheraman Perumal’s con¬ 
version in Maiayalam works (like the JCeralolpathi) in the 
accounts of the Mohommedans (like the Tohfut pi 
I^ujahid^) in the writings of foreign' authors (Joint 
pomniifisloners’ Report, Lettei^of Yisscher etc.)'''aad in 

- — - ^ ' 

1, Me£Bojiia4aiii ^ th6 Synp anH copper, Ur. Kelu 
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Tamil classios (like the Peria Pwanam). These aooouate 
disagree fundameut&Uy in many details, but they all 
agree in saying that Cheramau was the last of tlie 
Peromala. 

The Kerait>lpathi s&ys that Cherainan cacoe to the 
throne in A. D. 3o5 and abdicated in A. D. 428. At the 
same tune it says that the Perumal was a contemporary 
of the great Sankaracharya. We have already expressed 
the view that the dates oi the Keraiolpathi are thoroughly 
unreliable. Still suggestion that the Perumal and 
Sankara were contemporaries is very helpful in fixing 
the former's chronology. The Mohommedan traditions' 
say that the Perumal after his conversion to 
Islam proceeded in a Moodeh vessel to Jeddah 
and had an interview with the Prophet who was at that 
time sojourning there. The Prophet is said to have 
canonized the Peiiiuial under the name of Thia-uj-udden 
i. e. the crown of the faith.* This wonld make the 
Perumal a contemporary of the Prophet But this is 
purely a tradition and as such cannot he accepted at all. 
The ‘ Tobfut ’ says that the Perumal must have left the 
kingdom on Ins pilgrimage some 200 years after the 
flight oi the prophet hotn Mecca to Medina i* e* some 
time about A. "D. B16.^ We get another olue to the date 
of the Perumal from a reference in the Keralolpiithi 
and the Joint Cammistioners’ Report (1722. A. D.) to 
an invasion from the east in the time of Cheraman 
Pprum a l The Report says that the time oi th^ writing 
was about 1000 years after the great invasion from 
the east had been beaten ofi by Cheraman.^ This 
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inTaaioa is ideucifi&d with that of the Paadyan Idag 
V&ff&gana (A.1). 766*815) which may be roughly assigaed 
to the year A. D. 7S0.^ Thus the Perumal's reign 
cas be as^ned to tbe olose of the ^ century A. D. 
and the beginning of the 9th century. Thb is confirmed 
by the fact that Sundaramurthi, Cheraman’a friend and 
preceptor, is asmgned to the penod A. D. 770*610.^ 

Pirst let us esamine the most popular theory 
that Oheraman Perumal became a conrerC to Islam. 
The Mopish tradition that the Perumal met the prophet 
must necessarily be a figment of imagination—“ a pious 
invention of the Mohommedans ” as Mr. Wheeler puts 
There is absolutely no reference in the various 
accounts relating to the prophet’s activities to any 
meeting with any king like this. 

li the Perumal had einbraced Islam it would have 
been certainly notiodd by the Mohommedan travellers 
in Malabar in the medieval period the ccnv^on of 
a king of Cheraman'a eminence to their faith could not 
have been snored by them. But the Arab merohantn 
and visitors of this period make uo euch reference. Ou 
the ol^er hand we have the t^t^ony of the Arab 
merchant Solimaa (0. A. B. 350) who eays ’* that iu 
Malabar be did not know of any one of either nation 
(Chinese or Indian) that had embraced Mohommedanism 
or spoken Arabic. ” None of the early travellere or 
geographers—Saliman (A.I).850) AIBiruni (979-1039A.D) 
Al Idrisi (1158) Benjamin of Tudela (1169-60) 
Eashidu’ddin (1247-1281) AJ Kazwini (1263-76) Marco 
Polo (1271-94) Abul feda (1273-1331)-~iio one of theee 
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refers to the story of Mohomtned&a oocversioo. Evea 
Ibn Batata (1324-54) who gives many details about the 
followers of his faith in these countnes does not refer 
to this event. Most probably this story of the Perumars 
oonvermon to Islam arose only after the advent of the 
Portuguese. The Portuguese writers are the earUest 
to notice it. Mr. Logan brings forward msjiy arguments 
in support of the theory of the Perumare conversion 
to Islam> but ^ce most of his postulates have been 
proved to be erroneous by later researches it is nnnessary 
to refer to them here.^ In the absence of any reliable 
written record of respectable antiqdty it is impossible to 
accept the tradition of the Perutnal’s conversion to 
Islam. 

Now we shall ejumine the theory of the PemmaVs 
conversion to Buddhism. Mr. Talboys Wheeler is 
dispceed to think that the Perumal became a Buddhist 
monk. But a critical examination of this theory will 
convince us that it is not based on historical facte. 

It is very interesting to note that the story of 
Cheratnan Penimal's conversion given in the Keralol^ihi 
has a striking resemblance to the story of the Buddhist 
king Nasanga described in the K&rdla The 

story of the KeroJolyaOi/i is as follows:-^ The Permnal*s 
wife falls in love with, Patamala Nayar the chief of 
his body guard and makes offers to him. The 'loyal 
chief refuses to comply with the queen^s desires which 
Tousea the anger of the haughty queen. She swears to 
take vengeance and instigates the Perumal to puniah 
the chief for some supposed crime. While the faithful 
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Aorvant 19 OD the point of beln^ executed the DeTae 
alight in a heave:dy cbaxlot and caxiye the Nayar 
bodily to the upper regions. The Peruiaal seeing the 
chariot ascending heavenwards begs of his late servant 
to advise him as to how he caa attain Moksha. The 
I^ayar exhorts his quondam sovereign to give up his 
T^^on and to conform to the tenets of Mohammed. 
Adopting the advise, Gheruman gives up Hindnism, 
beccsnes a follower of the Prophet and leaves for Mecca. 

In the Kerala Mahaimjamy^d find more ccr less 
the same plot. Nasanga is described as a powerful 
Buddhist whose might could not be overcome even 
by Parasurama. ‘'Once the king was det^ed in the 
chase by Siva in disguise whilst the queen fell in love 
with Erodha the, minister and made offers to him, the 
flat refusal of which (vompted her desire a speedy 
xBvenga . She acts all the part of Potiphar’s wife. But 
.the faithful servant on the point of being executed is 
disoov^ed mounted on the heavenly chariot and parting 
.advisee the king to go to Mecca and worship thei^e 
Vjsbnu ipcamate in all shapes (Viswarupavataia) in 
ox^ to go to Vishnu’s heaven. The king did so.”* 

' In both these stories we find the ‘ Potiphar*s 
wife^ the faithful minister, the intervention of Gods, 
the. heavenly chariot and the parting advice to go to 
Mecca! A casual reading of these two stcziee will 
convince ud. that one has borrowed from the other. In 
both th4 stcmes the reader is taken by surprise by the 
conolusion* It is really very amusing to read the story 
in the Kerala MahaiTtuam where the Buddhist king 
is asked to go to Mecca to worship Vishnu there! In 
fact the accounts in both these works are thoroughly' 
unhelpful in our present disou^n. 

). MftdrM Joun4l Utorttore >ad S«ietiee Vc4, Xtll P. {OS' 
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- it Is ’tery improabbl© that Chexaman voiildhav© 
become a converb to Baddhiem whicli was steadily 
declinipg in Eerala doling his period. Boddhista had 
lost its popularity by the 9th century A. B. and even 
the old converts were being brought back to the Vedic 
fold. It is illogical to contend that the Perumal abdi¬ 
cated his throne and embraced a religion whioh had 
become unpopular in bis country. Further there is 
absolutely no evidence-either literary or iraditlonal—to 
prove that Oheraman ever became a Buddhist. The 
story of bis conversion to Buddhism is largely based on 
conjectures and may be dismissed as unbiatoiical. 

We have ample literary evidences to prove that 
Oheraman Pemmal was an ardent Salvite and that he 
died as a Saivite. The' ScUa&ya Mahaimyam and 
TiritvUayadal Puranam refer to Oheraman Peruinal as 
a great Saiva devotee. Oheraman is described as one 
of the sixty three Saiva saints. In Sekkilar’s F&riya 
Puranam we find a separate chapter on Cherainan 
PemmEil Nayanar " dealing with the life of the Perumal 
from early years down to his Pilgrimage. Sundaxamurthi 
Nayanar was the Primal’s closest friend and the 
Perumal is said to have undertaken a pilgrimage to 
Chidambaram and other such holy places of the Saivites 
in his corapany. The Pmya Puranam gives full details 
of the Perumai’s visit to Tiravarur, Madura? Chidam¬ 
baram and other places and also about bis death. 
Oheraman and Sundara Nayanar are said to have 
CfcScended to heaven on the same day. 

- • I ! ; . 

.In the light of these clear evidences in the Taitm 
ligature we can safely conclude that Oheraman 
Perumal never adopted Buddhism pr any other religion 
but died as a Saivite. . 

4 



The Kerahlf(t0h: gives the story of PaUt Bana 
Perumal’s conversion to Bauddha 
IMU Margam imder the title “Bauddhanaya 

Peratoal" or the pexumal who became 
sft Benddha. While we diecusstbe story of his ooDTersion 
we have to take into, account some of the important 
popular laradltlons and legends about him. There are 
two temples in North Travancore which are closely 
aesocuated with Falii Bana Perumal in popular tradition— 
the temple at Kiliroor two miles w^t of Eottayam town 
and the one at Nilamperoor six miles south west of 
Eottayam. According to tradition, the Perumal after 
his ab^cation left his capital and reached Kiliroor travelling 
by boat along the lake route. After a short stay there, 
he is said to have gone to Nilamperoor following the 
lak ft route and spent his last days there. Thare axe 
many vest^es in both places associated with Palli Bana 
Perumal these have strengthened the traditional 
accounts. We shall make use d these traditions where* 
ever they are useful. 

Let us drst of all examine the story of his 
conversion given in the Keraiolpathi. The following is the 
account of the ICeraiolpafM :— When Kaliyuga had 
advanced, the Brahmins brought Bana Perumal from 
'Bana Puxam and installed him at ‘Allur Perumkoilakaio.’ 
During his reign some Bauddhas came to bis court and 
preached to him the dooladnes of their religion. The 
Permal embiaced the Bauddha margam convinced of the 
truth of it, and ordered the Brahmins that the new faith 
should be enforced throughout Malanadu. Disappointed, 
the Brahmins retired to Trikkariyur. Fortunately^a 
holy saint by name iJangaman came there and the 
Brahmins cotn plained to him of their sony plight. The 






saint enjoined on them to observe a puiification cere¬ 
mony by doing ' Deepa PradikshaDa ’ ^olng round a 
lamp) every day after sun set. He also taught them a 
bymn in praise of God Brahma and assured th^ that 
if they regularly followed his instructions their grie¬ 
vances would be redressed. The Brahmins carried out 
bis instructions scnnjpulously and once sis Sastris from 
outside came to their help. They were Bhata Aoharya, 
Bhata Bana, Bhata Vijayan, Bhata Maynran, Bhata 
Gopalan and Bhata Narayanan. The Sastris assured 
the Brahmins tliat they would do their beet. to 
relieve them of the trouble of the Bauddhas. The Sastris 
had a hot discussion with the Feniizjal about the truth of 
the new f^th. Finding the Perumal steadfast in his 
faith they suggested that there should bean open debate 
between themselves and the Bauddhas. Those who 
failed in the debate were to be expelled from the country 
and their tongues out off. In the debate that was held, 
the Bauddhas were defeat and so the Perumal expelled 
them from the country after cutting off their tongues. 
The Perumal abdicated in great remorse and left for 
* Makkam ’ (Mecca?) ^ 

The Ke^’cihipafhi mentions Palli Bana Peramai 
as One of the twenty ffve Perumak who are said to have 
ruled Kerala in succession. It says that Bana Perumal 
was brought from ‘Banapuram’ by the Brahmins. It is 
interesting to note that the author of the KertUclpaiki has 
as^ned native places to most of the perumab exactly 
corresponding to th^ names. For example, the Keralol- 
says that Keya Perumal was brought from Keya 
Poram, Ghola Perumal from Cbola Puram, Pandy 
Perumal from Pandy Puram, Arya Perumal from Arya 
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PuraiQ and so on. It would bft futile to attempt an 
identdfioation of these vmioub place names mentioned in 
the KerMpcUhi. The author of the K^aJdixUhi easily 
coins place names corresponding to the names of the 
Panimals; and many of these plao^ exist only in the 
pages of the KeralalpcUhi. The Bana Puram of Bans 
Penimal may be dismissed as a figment of ^e author's 
imagination, Mr. Logan thinks that Bana Puram was 
asothor name for Mamallapuram. The MahaTali dynasty 
of kings was called the Bana dynasty and so Mr. Logan 
suggests that Bana must have belonged to the Mshavali 
dynasty.^ But most of the modem scholars are inclined 
to believe that the Perumals belonged to more or less 
one dynasty of nilers who ruled in hereditary succession. 
The dieory of their being brought from various places 
outside the Obera country as and when the throne become 
vacant need not be taken serious notice of. It will be 
quite reasonable to argue that Bana Perumal was a 
member of the great Perumal dynasty of Indigeneous 
rulers. 

If we examine the ancient Tamil clasics which 
deal with the history of Cbera Nadu we come aorosa 
the names of some kings havii^ the title of “ Yana' 
varamhac.'’ For example, the Purananuru mak^ mention 
of a* king by name “ Udiyan ceral'' who is regarded as 
the founder of the Chera dynasty of the Sang^ period. 
He bears the tile of ‘‘ Vanavaramban Another king 
having this title is Narmudicoeral^, “Vanavaramban” has 
been translated by some Malayalam writers as Banavar' 
man and they try to identify Palli Bana Perumal with 
one of these Chera monarchs having the title of “ Vana- 
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varamban’*. ’ It passes oaes iniagination how Vatiava^ 
ramban ” can become Banavarman. Vanavaramban ” 
Hteraliy means one whose kingdom is bounded by the 
sky. It is a desorip^Te epithet referring to the extensive 
territories and conquests of the ktngf and it need not 
be given any other meaning. It wotzld be futile to look 
for the identit)' of Bana Ferumal in the list of kings 
mentioned in the PadirmptUtu or the Pwananwit. The 
K&ralotpaiJd says that the first Ferumal was installed in 
the year 216 A. D. Of course the KerMpaihi is guilty 
of very great anachronisms and its dates are Bome*. 
times misleading. But it is difficult to agree with Mr. 
Sewell completely when be says that the dates of 
the Keraidpathi are entirely tictitious ^ There must 
be some truth in the statement in the Keralolpaiki 
that the Crst Ferumal came to the throne in 216. A. D. 
The Kerololpaihi s^ys that each of the Perumals 
ruled for a period of twelve years and that some died 
or were dethroned before their allotted span of twelve 
years. On the basis of the accounts of the JCeraJd '. 
paihi the foUwing chronology can tie constructed. 

Keya Ferumal .... 216—226 A- D. 

' Chola Ferumal ... 225—286 AD. 

Fandy Ferumal .... 236—246 A. D- 

Bhutaraya Ferumal. 245—267 A. D. 

Kerala Ferumal .... 267—269 A. D. 

. * Chengal Ferumal ... 269—281 A. D. 

Cholia Ferumal .... 281—293 A. D. 

' Kulasekhra Ferumal. 293—305 A. D. 

Bana Peiumal .... 305—317 A. D. 

' I. Xi>otber interestihs explAiiatioa toi Vanavanmban ia Vaaavar* 

* aabaa or om wlio U to th« Gods or C>ev«iitfim-pr)y%. It is suggested 
that the kings ksviag th«se titks were heretics We eao only ssty that this 
lAtarpreiAtloQ is (be ^a^fetched, 
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Flora these accounts the obvious conclusion we can draw 
is that the KeroioVpathi was dealing with the history 
of the Perumals in the Post-Sangam epoch. None of the 
Penunals mentioned in the Keroldfdihi is roentioned 
in any of the sangam olassios and this is because the 
latter deal with an earlier phase of Chera history. The 
Keroiol'pQXhi mentions the period SOS'-317 A. D. as the 
reign of Bans Perumal who is described to have become 
a Bauddha There is no reason to doubt the accuracy 
of the year SI 7 given in the Ker^hl'paihi as the year 
of the Peromal’s conversion. Even though there are 
many wiatione in the different versions of the Keral(^ 
fdihi we find the year 317 A. D. uniformly mentioned. 
The chronogram mentioned in the KerM^hi admits 
of no other interpretation. If the Bame chronogram 
is found in- more than one document ae referring to 
the same incident, there is no justification for oor 
brushing It aside as unreliable. Dr. P. J. Thomas ^ 
has att^pted to place Bans Perumal in the first 
century A. D. and this is mainly based on the assomption 
that Bana varraan is the same as “ Vanavaramban '* 
We have already stated above that this interperetation 
cannot be accepted and that Baua perumal must be 
. assigned to a period later than that of the Chera kings 
mentioned in the sai^m claesics. In the' absence of 
any other evidence to the contrary, there is no 
valid reason to question the accuracy of the chronogram 
mentioned in the K^r<tlolpat}vi. 

What was the Bauddha maragam adopted by 
PalJi Bana Perumal ? 

If we accept the literal meaning of the t^m 
Bauddha xoargam there need not be any doubt about 

1. *'BBQddhaQAy» PdmcAl*ardde ifi Ua.l& 7 «Iam i& the fiocAa 
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tbd rali^on embi‘ac^ by Banft Pdruma). But gicce the 
advent of Ohrlstianity and Islam in Kerala these religions 
also have been refened to as Bauddha margam and 
thus a coatroverey has arisen about Bana’s religion. 

Mi. Logon Mr. Whitehouse and others are of 
opinion that the religion which Baaa embraced was Islam. 
Mr. Logan interprets Bauddba to mean ‘Mappilla’ or 
Mussalman and in his rendering of the KeralAlfaihi story 
into English he uses the words ^ Mappilla ’ and Mohom- 
madan in the place of Bauddha.^ One mam argument in 
support of this theory of conversion to Islam is the 
statement in the Keralol^athi that the Peramal after his 
conversion went to ‘ Makkam' or Mecca. Bana Peramal 
is not the only ruler of Kerala whcse name is associated 
with Mecca. The Keraldl'pailii itself g^vss the story of 
Cheranian Perumal's conversion to Islam and [nlgrimage 
to Mecca. The KeraJa MaJuUmyam gives the story of 
a Kerala king by name Masanga who also undertakes 
a p^rimage to Mecca. Some scholars are prepared 
to accept the Mecca pilgrimage as a historical fact. 
They only dnubt as bo which of the two Perumals— 
Bana or Gherainan—undertook it. 

Mr. Whitehouse seems bo have absolutely no 
doubt as to which of the Perumals undertook the 
phgrinu^e. He Is emphatic in bis statement that it 
was Bana Pemmal and not Oberaman Perumal. Re 
says ** The ta'a^tions of the vulgar—who seem to 
attribute to one iiLan wbat was really done by a succession 
of rulers bearing the title of' Perumal—will tel) you that 
their favourite hero Cberaman Perumal became a convert 
bo Mohcmmedamsin; but if one looks into the old 
Malayal^m history of Kerala we find a dis^nct statetnent 
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that it WQS BaDA Perardal who tnmed MiaasalmaQ aod 
went to Mecca and not the last of the painoee Cberainan 
PermnaL An examination of the old Malayalam 
history of Kerala which Mr. Whitehouse suggeste, does 
not however help us to conne to atich an unequivocal 
oc^clu^on as this. If we are to base our aj^uments on 
the we have to believe that both the 

Pdrumals undertook the Ha> The Eeralolpaihi does 
not say that Bana became a convert to Islam. It simply 
states that (^e Perumal went to Meeoa after abdicating 
the throne. After the advent of the Arabs in Malabar 
sea voyages to Mecca had become a regular feature there- 
Mecca was the usual place of destination for those who 
un^rtook sea voyages and therefore ah voyages by eea 
came to be called voyage to Mecca. By * voyage to 
Mecca * the author of the Keraidpat^n probably pilly 
meant a voyage by sea. According to popular traditions 
Bana Perumal after his abdication left his capital by boat 
to tiae south following the lake route and came over to 
Nilamperoor. Peahape it was this journey of the Perumal 
by the lake route wbichwas described as ‘vayage to Mecca.’ 

1^0 further argument is necessary to prove that 
the reh^bn which Bana embraced was not Islam than 
a mention of, the fact that Bana lived maixy centuries 
before .the foundation of Islam. The Keraldpaihi it¬ 
self which states that Bana went to Mecca, has assigned 
to him a p^od three centuries before the advent of 
Islam, 

The Bauddba margam which Bana embraced 
has been interpreted to mean Christianity by some ^ 
scholars. Mr. P. J. Thomas in a* very scholarly article 
in the BasJia Poskini (Bk. 26 of 1094 M, B. L e. 
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1919 A. D.) brings for^’ard some argumentB Id support 
of this view. The ^erololpathi says that Bana embraced 
Bauddha margam. The word * margam, ’ saya Mr. 
Thomas, is generally used in Kerala to refer to either 
Islam or Christianity, Further, if the Perum^ had 
accepted Buddhisia it would nOd have been neoess&iy 
for him to abdicate because Buddhism in this period 
was not considered to be so very heretloal as to warrant 
his abdication. But tbs KercM'paiM E^ys that the 
Perumal abdicated saying “ since I have accepted the 
Bauddha maigam, I have no other Therefore 

the Bauddha margam which the Perumal adopted must 
have been some religion other ohan Buddhism. The 
anaohronism in accepting that It was Islam has already 
been pointed out. So the Inference is that the Perumal 
must have become a Christian. 

Another strong argument in support of the 
Perumal^s conversion to Christiamty is one based on 
the popular tradition of the Perumal’s visit to 
Nilamperoor. This tradition of the Perumal spending 
his last days at Nila.nperoor resU on some sound 
, foundations. The te.nple at Nilamperoor la even now 
called *PaUi Bhagavathi temple* after PalU Bana 
Perumal. The close association of the term ^ PallL’ 
with the temple is slguificant. The place where the 
temple is situated is called ' Pallippatikkal. * The 
accountant in the temple Is called * Palli Menon. ’ 
The village folk of Nilamperoor believe like gospel truth 
that tbe Perumal spent bis last days io their country. 
They pointed out to tbe author of this thesis a very 
old house near temple bellved to have been occupied 
by the Perumal. That house is still called ^Kotcaram* 
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or palace. There ie a diJapidated sbrooture in front of 
the temple on the left side of the compound which is 
beliTed to be the tomb of the Peromal. The villagere 
of Nilamperoor even now observe a ceremony of asking 
the permission of the Perumal before they begin the 
ahnnal festival in the temple. The temple ‘ Pramani * 
and the villagers stand with awe and respect for a lew 
moments near the Pemmal’e tomb observing all the 
formalities of an interview with a king. Perfect 
tilence is observed and after a few minutes the silence 
is broken by loud cries of cheers as a token of having 
obtain^ the Perumal’s permission to start the festival. 
The vilU^ers observe it even to-day and they say it 
was the po^ctice prevalent in their village when the 
Perumal was alive. The Nilamperoor temple has exten¬ 
sive acres of paddy fields winch the pec^e believe 
were endowed by the Perumal himself. The proceeds 
from these lands are the main source of income to the 
temple. All these things lend weight to the tradition 
that the Perumal actually spent the last days of his life at 
Nilamperoor spending bis money in rellgioua 
charities. 

Some years ago a bronze statuette was unearthed 
from the tomb of the Perumal and it is widely believed 
to be the statuette of the Perumal himself. It is about 
9 inches in height and 2 inches in thickness. It holds 
a staff with a knob at the bead by the left hand and 
a broken one by the right hand. What is very sur¬ 
prising about this statuette is that it has a very con¬ 
spicuous cross about an inch loilg In the middle of a 
string of pearls hanging from the neck. The broken-oS 
portion of the staff in the right hand is reported to 
have been surmounted by a cro^. It is also said that 
while the work men were digging deep into the tomb 
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they struck a stone slab on which a 

cross was iound sculptured. 

The presence of the cross on the statuette has 
strengthened the theory of the PerumaVs conversion to 
Christianity. There are some scholars who believe that 
the Perumal became a priest.^ But from the evidence 
that we are giving below we can come to the conclusion 
that the Bauddhamargain mentioned in the K&rM^pa^d 
was Buddhism and that if the Perumal adopted Chris* 
Vanity it was after he had become a Buddhist. 

The Keralol'pcUlbi says that the Bauddhas came 
from outside and converted the Perumal to Bauddha 
margam. From the Saivlte and VaisbrnaviCe literature 
of ancient Tamilnadu we gather that it was a common 
practice in those days for the Buddhists to engage 
m scholarly religious discourses and debates with people 
of other religions. Bel^ous debates of this kind with 
the usual punishments like cutting ofi the tongue for 
those who are defeated are frequently mentioned io 
the Smva and Vaishn.ava classics. It is a well known 
fact that Christian missionaries had never adopted this 
practice for the propagaUon of their faith. It is not 
mentioned in any of the books of the Christiai^ that 
the early Christian missionaries eng^ed themselves in 
religious debates with others. 

The author of this thesis has gathered some 
new evidences to prove that the Perumal became a 
Buddhist. We have referred to the tradition that Bana 
Perumal stayed for some time at Kiliroor a place two 
miles west of the Kottayam town. There is a big 
Bbagavati temple at Kiliroor on the top of a small bill 
Within the ^mple walls on the left side of the main 
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sbrine there Are t\ro Baddhist images housed in a tiled 
Bhed. In the front room oi this ^ed there is a bronze 
image of the Buddha shown in the characteristic Yogic 
pose under a Bhodhi tree. This image is being wor¬ 
shipped by the local Hindus as a Hindu deity. Just 
behind this room, in the same shed, there is another 
image of the Buddha embossed on a wall. Here i^ain 
the Buddha is seen in the usual Yogio pose under a 
Bhodhi tree; The second irhage is popularly known as 
PalliTanavar and we find thia name inscribed in Mala- 
yaiatu at the bottom of the ime^e. This inu^e is 
practie^y “ black holed ” and no worship is being offered 
here. It appears that this was the ordinal temple at 
Kilireor and the present Bhagavati image was a later 
installation. It is quite reasonable to believe that the 
Buddha temple at Eiliroor was converted into a Bhaga- 
vati temple when Buddhism declined in the country. 
The Buddha was inccrporated into the Hindu pantheon 
and his image came to be worshipped as that of a 
regular Hindu deity. 

/The name of the image - Pallivanavar * is very 
significant. Under the well known rule of grammar 
the letters “ ,ha” and *'va ' are inter changeable and 
it is quite correct to conclude that “ Palli banavar “ and 
“Falli vanavar” are the same. The Buddha image 
must have been called Pallivanavar after Pallibanavar, 
the founder of the temple. ' ; 

Another significant evidence to strengthen this 
theory, is that at Nflamperoor where the Perumal is 
believed to have spent his last days there is a Buddha 
image housed in a small shed on the left side of the 
main shrine there. The most significant fact about 
this Buddha image is that it resembles in every respect 
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the Kiliroor iiCAge. A cocnpftridOQ of the two images 
wi}} coDTinoe ereo.a casual obsei’ver that they must 
have been made by the same {U’ohitect or that oitf u 
a close imitation of the other. The author of this 
thesis was informed by the accountant of the KiUm' 
peroor temple that formerly there was a waD^ltaeparn 
the shed from the main ahrioe and that no worship 
was being offered to the Buddha image. But now the 
Buddha image is being worshipped as that of a Hindu 
deity and even the fact that it was origLually a Buddha 
image seems to have been forgotten. It is quite reason¬ 
able to cODolude that these two images at Kiliroor and 
Nilamperoor must hare been installed at the orders of 
Bana Berumal when )je was spending his last days 
there. 

Ihe presence of Buddhist images at both 
Kiliroor and ^iilampevoor, the two places where the 
Perumal is believed to have spent his last days, the 
name Pallivanavav by which the Kiliroor image is 
known, and the very close reaemblance between the 
bronze images; at Kiliroor and Nilamperoor lead to 
the obvious conclusion that Palli Bana Perumal was a 
Buddhist. Tne conversion mentioned in the Keralolfaiisi 
must have been Sana’s conversion to Buddhism. 

It is quite possible that the perumal after his 
conversion to Buddhism became interested in Ghrlstia* 
nity also. The Christian priests or missionaries muse 
have approached the Perumal during his stay at 
Nilamperoor and made him interested in their religion. 
This explains the mxss on the statuette discovered at 
Nilamperoor. Having become a Bauddba once, it did 
not matter much, if be became interested in another 
Bauddha margam. 



We ha^e discussed above in great detail eli the 
theories aboat the cbnversioiL of the two Perumale. 
In the light of the new evidencee exacomed above we 
can come to the conclusion that cadj Baha Perumal 
became a Bauddha and that the Ban^ha nu^rgara 
adopted by waa nothing else than Buddhism. 



CHAPTER IV 


BUDDHIST VESTIGES IN TBAVANCOKK. 

COUTH TraTftnocofd seems to haye been a stToug* 
hold of buddhism even se la^ as the 
sai Century A D. By this time the 
decline of Buddhism had bocome 
marked throughout South India, but we have eome 
strong ovidenoes to prove its popularity is Sou^ 
IVavaucore. A pure Buddhistic insoriptioD of a kiiig 
by Dame Varaguna in South Travancore has been 
discovered; this inscription is the only one in the whole 
of Eerala which makes a direct and clear reierenoe to 


the prevalence of the Buddhistic religion. 

This insciiption is engraved on two copper 
plates which are the last ones of a set, the first portion 
of which k lost .1 The fii’st side of the first plate 
contains the end of the Tamil portion of the document 
which is lost. The second side of the first plate and< 
both sides of the second plate are in Sanskrit. 
According to Mr. Gopinatha Kao, the alphabet of 
the Tamil portion resembles the early Chola and later 
Pallava records while the Sanskrit part is in Nagari 
of the type that is employed in the Mahavali iDScription 
of the Atiranachandesvara cave temple. The Tamil 
portion gives the boundaries and other such details 
of the land that was granted, 'i he second part of the 
record in Sanskrit begins with an invocation to the 
Buddha, son of Suddhodana, the Dharma and the * 
Sangha. The following are the relevant passages from 
the inscription.* 

1, This iocTiption louod ia tbs hous« oi tbs Psiiatha AchsQ. 

It 'trsDslatsd edited by Mf T. A. Gopi&stha Eao and poblisbed 
s« No. XU of the Travancars Archacoiofical lebea in 1912. 




“ Oiu! be it well. He who is himself full of 
happmess who msnifesls tdie condition of the Kalpaka 
tiree, from whom , having risen the sun of the right 
path dispels darkness, at whode feet seeking refuge, all 
IrjTidfl of living beings become happy Tnoy Jte the son of 
^tiddho^an mpjtort oiZ the three ivorlds like another Meru. 

“Averse to the assumption of the nature of the 
seif (unable to perceive their own form) bearing the 
fprehead mark, called ' apanga' as an adornment (casting 
sportive side glances listening daily to the Dharma 
'E&hout satiety always and without cessation extending 
up to the ears) posseseing knowledge of various kinds 
(perceiving multifarious forms) and victorious throughout 
the globe (surpassing in beauty the blue lily) 7 /^ the 
^Jiarma and tJie Sanghei be jov a timey Uke iivo 
syes 'io the. goddess Earth who is infested with the 
dazkn6M.,of ail bad reli^one. 

. “Brilliant as if well washed and purified by the 
flood of the .nectar of mercy flowing out, may Hhe 
ny^gn-Uke radiance of t)ie Buddha long grant prosperity 
Ufus hie xvwshipper^ " 

. i The date of the inscription is giveu as “ Thursday 
m the Mrigasirsha Kokshatra in,the mouth of Paushiya 
^h^.the si^ was in the'Makararasi Mr. L. X). Swami- 
kannu PiJIai has calcinated the date as ^ursday 30th 
December A, D. 868. 

'The name of* the king is given merely as 
Varaguna. However he cannot be 
. mistaken for the Pandya king* of that 

name bec^ifse the Inscription makes it clear that * he 
belonged to the Vrishni dynasty- 

f 1 . T. A. Sr XU. ^P. iSi^r—lSS. 1912' ^ditioo Sm App^dix ll£ 
the (an text of the ioscriptian * •. . 
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• There is mention of e king by name VikrA- 
maditya Varaguna ia the Travancore Hu^ur office 
Plate No. II.* There are some strong grovinde for 
identifying the Yaraguna of our inscription with this 
Vikraniadityft Varaguna, Mr. <>opinatha Bao himself 
has suggested the possibility of such au identification. 

HnziTT Office Plate No. II contains a complete 
document belonging to the 6th year of the reign of 
king yikramadityft Varaguna. Let us examine this 
inscription and see what light it throws on Varaguna 
and his family. According to this iusoriplnon, while 
the king Vikiamaditya Varaguna was sojourning at 
Tixunandikkara, Murugan Sez^. (that is, Sendi, the 
daughter of Murugan) daughter of Tei^anadu Kilavan 
was married to him. She is called Ayhula Mahadevi^ 
Varaguna granted a tract of land for her enjoyment 
and the elders of ParthiTasekbarapiuram are bidden to 
protect it. There is another inscription of a king by 
name Ko-Kkaninandadakkar published as Husur Office 
Plata No. 1 * which makes mention of Murugan or 
Tenganadn Kilavan and Parthivasekharapuram. The 
Toention of these two names in these inscrlptioiis helps 
us to establish a chrect relationship between Vikrarna- 
ditya Varaguna and Ko-Kkanmandadakkar. The 
Haz\:r Office Plate No. I of Ko-Kkarunanda 
dakkar is dated the 1449067th day of the Kali era 
which falls in A. D. 866.^ It records that this king 
gradually acquired by exchange certain lands belonging 
to the Sabha of Minohixai, erected there a temple for 


J. AxcbMolosical iurvey ol TrftvaacM«. Aooual Report for M. E. loBi 
PP. 4-5. 

2. ItW. P. 4. 

9. Ibid. 
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Vishnu, and named the Tillage surrounded it ParthiTa 
sekharapuram (the modern Parthlva poram near Min’ 
chirai in South TraTancore). " He established a Vaidik 
Bohool in the temple and arranged ior feeding 95 
stodents of the yarions Charanas of the Vedas, the 
Bhatishya, the Taittuiya, and the Talarakara Charanas; 
- he also laid down rnl^ for the oondact to be adopted 
by the students during their stay in the SalM (the 
boarding school).’’ The ‘ Ajoapti ’ of the record was 
one Sattan Murugan Tenganadu Silavan. 

It is quite logical to conclude that the Murugan 
alias Tenganadu Kilayan and ParthiTasekharapuram 
mentioned in both the Huzur Office Platee refer to 
the same person and place respectively. Vikxamaditya 
Varaguna must have been the immediate snocessoi' of 
Eo’Bkarunandadakkar. Var^^na is said to have married 
Sendi the dau^ter of Murugan aliss Tenganadu Kila’ 
van who is the ‘ Ajnapti' of the ffist record. Parthiva* 
aekharapuram was found by Eo’Kkarunandadakkm* on 
the 15th day of the 9th year .of his reign accordii^ 
to the Hu5ur Office Plate No. I. We find Viktatoa- 
ditya Vai^^una asking the elders of Paithivasekhara 
puram to |70tect the tract of land whids he granted 
for the enjoyment of his wife. Obviously Varaguna 
must be the suocessor of Eo’Ekarunandadakkar. The 
time when Varaguna lived must be later than A. D. 
866 because this is the year in which Parthivasekhara 
puram was founded. The date of the Buddhistic ins’ 
oription of king Varaguna is A. D. 668 I e. two years 
later than the Huzur Office Plate No. 1 of Ko-' 
Kkarunandadakkar. It would be quite logical to conclude 
that the Varaguna of the Pallam Plates (Buddhistic 
inscription) and the Vlkramaditya Varaguna of the 
Huaur Office Plate No. II are the same. Otherwise 



■we will have to say that there were two kings by the 
name Yaraguna, ruling at the same time in the same ^ 
place. This is clearly absurd. Also it can be undoubt' 
edly stated that Yikramaditya Yaraguna was 
the icomediate successor of Xo-Kkarunandadakkai. 
Therefore the author of the Buddhistio inscriptioii 
(Paliam Plates) which we have quoted iu the beginning 
of this chapter may be stated to be king Ylkrarnaditya 
Yaraguna, successor of Eo'Kkaranandadakkar. 

But this identification of Yaraguna is not suffi* 
cient by itself. We have to iuvest^ate further and 
see over which tract of territory Yaraguna ruled and 
what th^ status of his dynasty ■was. Yaraguna is 
described as a member of the Yrishni dynasty. Also 
the inscriptions describe bu'n as the “ best ot kings the 
greatest of the Yadava kings.*’ In the Huzur .Office 
Plate No. I of Ko-Xkaronandadakkar also there is a 
reference to the “ Yadavakula.” In the Huzur Office 
Plate No. II of Yaraguna^ Yaraguna's wife is called 
Ay^kula Mahadevi. There are many South Indian 
inscriptions which make reference to the Ay chieftains. 
The country which the Ay chieftains ruled has been 
identified with a tract of territory in the eastern bor¬ 
der of the Travancore State ■with Aykkudi as its capital 
by Mahamahopadhyaya V. Swaminatha Iyer. But Mr. 
Gopinatha Bao and many other scholars are not c^s- 
po^d to accept this identification. They are inclined 
to believe that the Ay chieftains ruled over Venadu 
in South Travancore. Aykkudi is an insignificant village 
near Shengottai and it does not show any vestiges of 
an ancient capital. Mr. Gopinatha Bao says: “ The 
utter absence of even the smallest trace of antiquities^ 
not even a compeuratively old temple with a few old 
;;>scriptions, clearly indicates that this insignificant 
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village could not have been the capital oi a race of 
kings, who passed for one of the adven great * Vallals' 

(Maha datas, great givers) of the Tamil land.... 

Today it pc^sesses not even & mound of earth cover' 
ing the debns of some old atructure, temple or traces 
of fort wall etc; it b not also situated in any favourable 
position as on the bank of a fairly big river, near a 
strong mountain chain etc. to deserve according to the 
notion of the early Hindus, being the capital of a 
Engdom.”' Further, the Purawvuru descaibee the Ay 
country to be very near the Pandya mountain 2 But 
fthifl Ayldnidi, of which Mr. Swaminatha Iyer spealcs, 
Is at a distance of more than 85 miles from the^Pand}^ 
mountains. 

Dr. Caldwell in his comparative Grammar of 
DTavidian Languages describes the town of“Kottaru’* 
as the country of the Aii.*' This'’ * Aii ’ evidently 
refers to the chieftains oi the Ay family. Sottaru in 
South Travancore is the same as “ Yenaduthe ances¬ 
toral country of the modern rulers of Travancore. 
The Ay* chieftains were thus the rulers of ancient Yenadu 
in South Travancore, which later developed into the 
modern state of Travancore-^ Yilrramaditya Varaguna 
the^ author of our Buddhistic insoription was thus a prince 
of Yenadu ruling tow^ds the close of the ^h Century 
A, D. 

King Yaraguna^s deep devotion to Buddhism 
requires no other proof than the insoriptioii we have 
quoted in this chapter. He calls himself and his subjects 
as worshippers of the Buddha and prays to him to grant 


1. T. A. S, (iei2) N©. XII P. ISS. 

2. SUoxw J27— ISS. 
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prosperity to them. V&ragOD&'s ancestors see in to ha^e 
been orthodox Hiodos. Yaraguna himseii speaks of the 
horse sacrifices which they have conducted. Ko- 
kkarunandadakkar was undoubtedly a worshipper oi 
Vishnu because Husur office Plate No. I says that he 
erected a temple for Vishnu and granted lands for the 
maintenance of the Puia and made arrangements for an 
annual 7-days festival At the end of the inscriptions 
there is also a Sanskrit verse in praise of Vishnu^ * It 
is not surprising that Eo-Elkarunaudadakkar was an 
ardent worshipper of Vishnu and his successor Varaguna 
was a devotee of the Buddha. There ^e many suoh 
instances in the history of royal dynasties in the 
South and the North. 

There is one iodicatbn in this inscription about 
the nature of Buddhism followed by Varaguna—whether 
it was Hinayana or Mahayana. The inBcription men*, 
tions the U'risarana iu the order of Buddha, Dharma 
and Sangha and this is an Indication of Hma 3 ^nism* 
The Hinayanists always worship the Buddhist Triad in 
the order of Buddha, Bharma and Sangha, that is the' 
promulgator of the Law first, the Law second and the' 
recepisnts of the Law last. But Mahayanists change the 
order into Bharma, Buddha and Sangha attributing the 
first and highest place to the Law and the next 
higher place to the promu^tor of the Law.^ Accor¬ 
ding to the Mahayanists Dharma is the h^hest object 
in Buddhism and the Buddha is only the means for 
obtaining that knowledge. So they mention the Bharma 
first. Since this inscription observes the Hinayanist 
order, we may conclude that Varaguna and his 
subjects were followers of Hinayanism. 

1. Archaeological ffurvsy ot TruTaocore Aonoal R»poR (or tba vmf 
M. £. IW. P. 4 

8. Buddhist Icmofnpb^—B. BbsUch»TyA. lotrodoctian P. 14>IS 
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Mavelikkara is an ancient town in central 
TraTaoccre neariy ten imleB from the 
coast. A Buddha image made of 
granite nearly 2i feet m heigiit has 
been discovered in a compoond very near the 
Tzavellers’ Bungalow at Mavelil^ra. For a long time 
it was lying neglected here, but two decades ago it was 
installed in a very ccnsi^uons place on the side oC 
the road in front of the Sri Krahnaswamy Temlpe at 
Kottakkakam, Mavelikkara. The image is in a yery 
good state of preservation and it is a common sight at 
Mavelikkara to see Hindu devotees offeiing milk, plan- 
tains and flowers to this image. It is being regularly 
bathed and may be said to be the best-cared-for 
Buddhist image in the state. 

Artistically it is one of the most perfect images 
of the Buddha in South India. The Jynfo 

and the upper cloth are very conspicuous in the image. 
The upper cloth which is worn in the •w-pa'wia fashion 
comes behind the body and the left arm ^ The Buddha 
is seen in the l)hya^nomudrQii with the hands resting 
in the lap and the back of the right hand lying in the 
palm of the left. 

Bharanlkkavu is a village five miles south of 
Mavelikkara town. In a thatched 
shed near the BhagavaU temple— 
outside the temple compound—we can 
see an image of the Buddha closely resembling the 
Buddha image at Maveiil^ra in the style of architec* 
ture. Measuring about two feet in height^ the image 
very elegantly executed, shows the Buddha in the 
usual me^tative posture with a gentle smile on his 
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lips. The Ushnului ^nd the JvaJa on the beadf and 
the npper cloth passing over the left shoulder aod 
lying flat on the chest are conspicuous features of the 
image. The soles of the feet are turned upward? and the 
hands rest in the lap in the characterstic Dhyana- 
mudrai. 

The image is now being worshipped by the 
local Hindus^partioularly the Ilavas—as that of a 
Hindu deity. 


Pallikkal ia a village in the Kimnathur Taluk, 

nearly seven miles from Adoor 

PckniVkal Pothrnclkea, . ,, f 

town. A headless image of toe Buddna 
measuring about two feet in height was discovered in 
the village and later it was transferred to the Trivandrum 
Museum. The Museum authorities have improvised a 
new head for the Buddha and it is now kept in 
the Arcliaeological section. The charaoterstic feature 
oi this image is that it is in the Padmasana pc«e. 
The petals of the lotus are sculptured in low relief 
(both the AdJiaJipadma and the XJrdhvapadma) and the 
cloth worn by the image is shown running over the 
two ankles, the chest and the shoulder.^ The folded 
portion of the cloth is thrown on the left shoulder, just 
as in the Bharanikkavu image and is seen lying on the 
chest. 


This image is popularly known as Pallikkal 
Puthrachen ”, The word Pnthrachen may be inter¬ 
preted as a corruption of the words 'Buddhar Aohen’ 
or .the . great Buddha Priest. Achen ” ia a term of 
respect used by the Hindus in Kerala to refer to father 
and by the Christians to refer to the priest. The 
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Baddhifits m andeat Kerala must have used the term 
Acbeu to reier to the Buddha and thus the Image must 
have oome to be called “ Buddhar Acben ” ca* “ Puthra- 
oheQ.” It ia ^mdcant to remember that the word 
Achen ” is Pali in origin.^ There is a jto of ground 
very near the place at 'which the Buddha image ‘was disc* 
overed known as Puttar Kadu and a tank near place known 
as Puttar Kulam- Undoubtedfy the term^Puttar” in 
both these words stands for Buddhar or the Buddha. 

Karunagappaili is a taluk lying on the bus route 
between the two coramerclail towns 
of Quilon and Alleppey. There is a 
granite image of the Buddha housed 
in an unostentatious shed on the right side of the 
main road at Karunagappaili as one proceeds 
towards the north. It was discovered in a tank 
ia a village called Maruthurkulangara two miles 
from the town and was aubsequentlj removed to the 
shed on the road aide. Traces of the upper cloth passing 
across the chest are <3ulte visible in the image. The 
Buddha is shown in the usual Dkyanamudrai with 
the soles of the feet turned upwards and the hands 
reeting in the lap. It is about d feet in height. 

The Hindus of the place do not seem to be 
showing muoh interest in offering worship at this image. 


Ten miles from Alleppey in the Ambalpula taluk 
there is a small village called Earumadi 

Kuromadi Kurt«D. -i ° , • 

surroundea by vast stretches of 
brackish water and fertile paddy fields. There is a 
black atone figure to the south of the bridge across 
the pubUo canal, popularly* baown as “ Karomadi 
Kutten." For a long period this image was lying 


I. Chr^<*o<H Vo). I.^R. KaTayana P, 42. 
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immersed in lake water, but now it k placed on a 
masonry pedestal on the bank. The image is about 
three feet in height and Is seated In the Yogo^ana 
posture. The Ushnisha and the J»ala on the head 
and traces of upper cloth, passing over the chest clearly 
prove that it is a Buddhist image *. “ Kuttm ” seems 
to have been a popular term io ancient Kerala to refer 
to stone images. There is a Jaina image at Kallil 
known as “ Kalii] Kutten 


KilirMT Fftllivaiutvar, 


We have already made mention of this image 
in the chapter, The Peramal who 
became a Bauddha.” Tliis is the 
only image of the Buddha which is seen carved 
in the wall in half-relief. It is seen housed in 
a dark room in a tiled shed on the south side of the 
Bhagavati shrine at Kilixoor—a village near Kotfcayam* 
The Buddha is seen in the usual Dltyana pose under 
a Bhodi tree. No worship is being offered at this 


image. 

In the front room of the same shed at KiUroor 
there is a bronze Image of the Buddha measuring 
about one and a half feet in height. It is seen on a 
pedestal surmounted by a superstructure giving the 
appearance of a 8hnh<i&&naiJ) A tree is shown 
sculptured behind the pedestal The Buddha is shown 
in the characteristic meditative pose with the hands in 
the lap and the soles of the feet facing upwards. The 


I. There an m&Qy stories aboot the origin of this image. Accorduig 
to one. Kaiamadi Kutteo wu a Amah by ca9te> «bo was converted into 
atone by the curae et a hoty brabmia. Another story says that be was 
OM of the dia^olic&l deities deputed by the Chiettain of Cheogannoor to ItDl 
Bevanarayana the brahmin long of Atnbalapula. Tbo God ol Ambalapota 
maAg him a gtooi and fixed him up ue Kanmadi Kutten. It is indeed 
etmnge that local ^traditions do not in any way indicate the auddhistio origin 
of this image. 
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pscoliar feature of the image is that it ia made of 
bronze while all the other images we-bave mentioned 
above are in stone. 


In the chapter entitled “ The Peramal who 
became a Bauddha ’’ we have made 
K)iw7ip«iw>r Buddha, ^ Bhagavati temple at 

Nilamperoor and a Bauddha image in a small shed 
adjacent to the temple. The most arresting feature of 
the Buddha image is that it resembles in every respect 
the bronze image of the Buddha at Kiliroor. "From the 
dose similarity of the measuxements and the style *of 
architecture of the two images we can conclude that 
one was made in imitation of the other. The presence 
of this Buddha image is not known even to the 
village folk of Nilamperoor. They axe incJined to 
worship it as the image of God Vishnu. 


We have discussed above about seven or dght 
Buddha images which have been 
discovered in the various parts of 

OB the'BuddhiAt im* ^ 

6S09 of TnvB&wR. ' Travanccre. There are some authors 
who think that because we find only 
very few Buddhist vestiges in the country Buddhism 
must have had only a limited sphere of influence. But 
the smallness of tbs number of Buddha images cannot 
lea^ us to such a conclusion. We can never say that 
there are only a few Buddha images In Kerala, b^anse 
we have discovered only a few. It is the humble opinion 
of the author of this thesis that if a thorough search is^^ 
made in the ancient temples of Kerala we will be able 
to bring to light many more Buddhist images and other 
ves%es. Till very recently all the Buddhist images we 
have mentioned above have been lying unnoticed tn 
temple tanks or In obscure sheds wit^ the temple 
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walls. Many Buddhist images must be now passing 
off as the images of Hindu deities. For example, the 
Kiiiroor and Nilacnperoor images are even now being 
worshipped as im^^ee of Vishnu or Bhagavatl. It ia 
quite possible that some of the Buddha images are now 
pasaing off as images of Sasta. When Buddhism dec* 
lined in Kerala Buddha images were either removed 
from the temples and thrown outside or kept in obs* 
cure places within the temple precincts. In some cases 
these images would have been accepted as those of 
Hindu Gods and renamed aftai them. If a research 
wcarker who will have no religious difficulties in entering 
the Hindu temples takes up this task/he may be able 
to discover many more Buddhisg vestiges. 

One iuterestiug feat^e about the places where 
Buddha images have been discovered is that we find 
temples dedicated to Bhagavati there. At Bhoranii* 
kftvu, Eorninadi, Kiliioor and Nilamperoot—where wc 
have discovered Buddhist im^ee either within temples 
or very near them — the deity worshipped is Bhaga- 
vati. It U possible that Bhagavatl worship became 
very popular after the decline of Buddhism in the 
country. 

Another intei^ting fact about the places wher'e 
Buddha images have been discovered is the assooiation 
of the term “ Palli” with them. The place where the 
Buddha image was seen at Bharonikkavu is called 
“ Pallikkal.” The Kunnathur Buddha image popularly 
known aa “ Putbrachen ” was discovered at a place 
called “ Palhkkol.” The Karun^apalli Buddha image 
was discovered in a tank known os PoUikkal-Kulam ” 
There is •a Nayar house very near this, tank called 
“ Pallikkal Veedu.'* The place where the Bhavanikkavu 
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Birddha image was discovered is known as Bharanikkavu 
Pallikkal. The Kiliioor image is known ss Pallivanavar 
and the place where the Nilamperooi temi^e is situated 
is called Perinianathu Pallikkal. The acooimtanto in 
both the Kiliioor and Hilamperoor temples are oalled 
Palli hlenon. The association of the term Palli with 
all these places of Buddhistio importance cannot be an 
accident. According to the author of the Bltasha- 
ioJiH/ya Oha/ritrtvm Palli is of Pali origin.^ Obviously 
in ancient Kerala Palli was used to refer to places 
of Buddhistic importance. 

The majority of the Buddha images discovered 
are from CenfiraJ TravancOTe, especially from hfavelik- 
kara and its neighbouring places (for ezample: 
Bharanildmvu, Pallikksl, Earunagappalli etc). The fact 
that so many Buddhist images are found in one small 
geographical area leads us to the obvious oonolu^on 
that Central Travancore was a great centre of Buddhist 
activities in ancient Kerala. 

Kow we shall proceed to ezamine tire style and 
architecture of the Buddhist images in Travancore. 
Buddha images are generally seen in South India and 
Ceylon in three positions. (I) Standing (2) Sitting 
(S) Beclming.^ In Travancore all the Images discovered 
are in the sitting pose. Sitting figures are always 
cross l^ged with the soles of the feet turned upwards. 
This style is very common in the images discovered 
in Ceybn. It is said to be a device of the sculptor to 


1. BhofthMohitifu Chcaitnm- Vol. I. R: NanyuA Paofkkar. P. 42, 

2. Note» oo Bnctdiust m C^Ioq. W. Kni^bt Jatn«s. I. A. 

Vpl. XIC. Buddha Vestiges is KaAcnipurah—T. A. Oopinatha.' R ap, I. a. * 
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show the Mangalal&kklianas or auspicious marks of 
which the Buddha was said to have had lOd ou bis 
feek.^ 

The hands generally rest iu the lap, the back 
of the right hand l^g in the palm of the left. It is 
interesting to note that in all the images we dnd the 
same Dhi/anainitdrai. In some of the Buddha Images 
in Ceylou where the Buddha ia shown in the sibtlr^? 
poee, the hands are separated^ the right one resting ou 
the thigli close to the knee and the left one placed on 
the sole of the right foot {Bhumisparsa mudra). But 
we don’t come across tliis Mudra in any of the images 
discovered in Travancoxe. 

The Buddha is represented as wearing the men¬ 
dicant’s robe. In most images the robe is thrown over 
the left shoulder, leaving the r^ht one bare. In Buddhist 
books the Buddha is spoken of as wearing his robe over 
both shoulders when preaching or walking abroad, and 
over one shoulder only when in retirement. Since the 
Buddha images in Tiavanoore show him only in the 
meditative mood the robe is seen generally on one 
shoulder only. 

We don’t know why the Buddha is not shown in 
the standing and reclining poses. The sitting pose - and 
that in the Dlyyammvdrai - seems to have been the most 
popular style in ancient Kerala. 

It is not possible to decide with accuracy the 
date of these images. Judging from their uniform style 
of architecture we may conclude that they were insti¬ 
tuted more or less at the same time. We have assigned 
to the Kiliioox and I^ilaperoor images a period in the 


8. I. A. V©J, XTII. p, u. 
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first half of the 4th Century • A. D. (see chapter entitled 
“ The Peruioal who becazoe a Bauddha.’’) The stone 
images most have been instituted at a time when 
Buddhism must have been very popular in the oountay. 
Yuan Chuang in his travels refers to the declining, state 
of Bu^ism in Malakuta in the 7th century A.D. 
It would not be wrong if we conclude that these images 
were instituted earlier than the 7th century A. D. 


t 




CHAPTER V. 


SRIWULAVASAM—A FAUOU$ BUDDHIST CENTRE OF ANCIENT 

KERALA. 

^H£ Musliikavams<i mBkes raention ot a famous 
Buddhist Vihara at a plac« called Srimulavasam. 
From the evidences gather from the Miishikavamsa 
and other sources Srimulavascn appears to have been an 
important centre of Buddhist activities reputed all over 
India. The location of Srimulavaeam is a knotty 
problem, but before we take up this question let us 
examine the hish^ical e'^ences about the importance 
of this place as a Buddhist centre. 

The Mmhikavamsa attempts to present the* 
histony of a kingdom called Musbika or ^ushaka. 
Vikramaraina a Mushika king is said to have saved 
the famous Buddhist temple at Mulavasa from the 
encroachment of sea by thxowic^ large blocks of stone 
and strengthening the shore. The Kavya says that in 
the reign of Vikramarama son of Bipuram the sea 
began to encroach upon the land and was almost sub* 
merging the temple.* Evidently the temple was situated 
on the seashore. Valabha another king of this dynasty 
is described to have vitited the Buddhist shrine at 
Kulavasam and worshipped the Lord of the temple and 
received the blestings of the Buddhist saints of that 
place.^ The temple is referred to as “ the rich and 
flourishing temple of Sugata (Buddha) at the holy and 
righteous town of Mulavasa Srimulavasam appears 
to have guned a great reputation as a Buddhist centre 


I. TV jVit«iWikaramM — S&r^ XXI* 

2 Ibid Sftrag XIV. 
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even m distant pbc^ like Gandh^a. Monsieur Poacher 
discovered an image of Lokeswara at Gandbara bearing 
tbe inscriptuoD “Pkshioa patha Mulavaea Lokanatha” 
and this is sufficient evidence to sbcrw the great esteem 
in which tbe Buddhist vihara at Mukvasa was held 
fchrougboat the Buddhist world. “ If a duplicate of the 
image of Lokeswara was set up for worship even in 
such a distant country as Gandhaia, there is not tlm 
least doubt about the sanctity with which the original 
was held by the Bauddhas all over the world.’’^ 

' We find another reference to Sriraiiiavasa in 
the famous Buddhist inscription of King Vikiamadithia 
Varaguna of the Veuadu dyx^ty (868 A. D.).^ Vai'a- 
guna ^ ardent devotee of the Buddha had granted 
extensive landed property to this temple. The inscrip¬ 
tion gives the name of the donee of the grant as 
Batbaraka of Tirumulapatham.^ The fact that kings 
of both the Venadu and Mushika dynasties were pafcro- 
nising this temple and that it was well known even at 
distant Gandhara are sufficient to prove its importance 
as a Buddhist centre in andent times. 

Mr. Go^atba Eao is inclined to believe that 
SrimuUvasam must have been tituated on the sea'coost 
somewhere in central Travancore^near Tirukuniiapula 
or Ambalapula. He has drawn this conclusion from 
the fact that “all the Buddha images are found in 
central Trayancore Referring to the famous temple 
at 8rim\ilavasam he says, “ The pr^ence of such an 
all important temple of Buddha must neoessarily have 
induced people to erect more temples to this deity 
aU the adjacent parte aud this might account for a ' 

1. T. A. s. Vel, II ?. Ii7. 

2 . Vide cbepter eo £uddhis( vestl^ ip Tnvencoce 

S. T.A.S. VoJ. I Riaa, 
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number of images all of wblcb aras found practically in' 
one place, near SrimulaTaeatn.^ " Mr. Gopinatha Bao ^ 
would like to Locate Srimulavasam near Tirukunnappula 
a place on tUe sea shore in central Travancore. From 
an inscription found in the Vishnu temple adjoining 
the temple of 8asta at Tiiakannapular it is learnt that 
the struottire of the temple originally stood on the sea 
coast and that finding that it was in danger of being 
washed away by the sea an ancestor of Idappalli Raja 
dismantled it and reconstructed it in the place where 
it is now found.^ “ This statement clearly shows ” he says 
“ that even within recent times the sea had been encroach« 
ing upon land near Tiruknunappula and that it must 
have * swallowed the Srlmulkvasam Buddha temple 
some centuries ago”* Of course Tirukunnappala satis* 
fies the condition that It is on the sea shore. It is 
also a fact that many Buddha images are found in 
central Travancore. But there are some good evidences 
in the MwhikavafMa to prove that Srimulavamsam 
must have been somewhere in North Malabar and 
not in central. Travancore. Let us examine these 
evidences. 

The name Mushika or Moshaka as applied to 
a country is found both in inscriptions and literature. In 
the 2nd century B. 0., the Ealinga king Khar a vela Is 
said to have invaded the Mushika connta’y which lav 
to the west of Kalinga.^ 

The Mushikas are described as Kalingas in the 
Bharata TuUya sastm.* In the Vishnu ptirna Mushika is 
mentioned along with several other kingdoms of the 

1. T. A. S. Voin P. J17. 

2 . 

3. JobcdaI of Bihftr B.<ae4rch 5ocl«t7> 
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Vlndhla regions. But in tbe Maha kutar Pillar Inscrip* 
tion (A. D. 601) of the WeBtern Chalukyan king Manga* 
lisa Bana Yikranta, Mushika is mentioned along -mth the 
Kerala, Ganga, Pandya, Dramila and Ohola countaies. 
From the prosiimty of theRe countriee to the Moshika 
country it must be inferred that It was somewhere in the 
southern regions. Mr. K. V. Snbramania . Iyer thinVa 
that in the early days the Musbika territory was loca¬ 
ted near the Viodhia xnountaiQs and that by “ some 
stress of events the Mushikas were obliged to leave their 
country and take shelter in the mountshn fastness 
of the south.” A But there is no sufficient historical 
data to warrant any such conclusion. Tlie Mualiikas 
of the south must have *be$n an independent dynasty 
having no connections with any dynasty known by this 
name in the Vindhia regions or else where. 

The EeralolpatM mentions Musbika as one among 
the four divisiond of Malanadu.' According to one version * 
of the Keralol'pathi the Mushika Mt^dom extended from 
Kannetti to Cape Comorin, while according to another it 
extended from Peruinbula to Puthppattanam. If we 
accept the former view the Mushika kingdom vMuld 
include the territories ruled by Vikramadithia Varaguna 
the famous Buddhist king* of South Travanoore. 
We have already referred to hie cofiper plate grant in ^ 
which mention is made of Srimulavaaaml It may be 
natural to oondude that Srimulavasam was within,his 
dominions as he is said to have given extensive terri- . 
tones to the Buddhist temple there. But this inferenoo 
is certainly wrong as will be evident from what w© are ^ 
going to state b^ow- 

Tbe Musbika king Yalaba is said to have marched 
southwards to reach the Keiala country. Eamaghata 

iT J, R. A. 1922 S J6^ 
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tlxe !^uahika king heard that the kit^ of Keraia had 
started out to oppose the Ghok king who waa invading 
his country and to assist the former he Sent his nephew 
Yalaba. After Tnalfing obeisanoe to bb uncle and 
obtaining his permission, Vakha proceeded southwards 
to join the king of Eerala. The journey is described as 
a Long and tedious one which, had to he done in several 
stages. ^ While camping on bin way, a tnessenger 
broi^^Utr the news of his unole*8 death and the usur* 
pation of one Vikramarama. Valaba proceeded 
stra^ht against the usurper. On his way back he 
worshipped at the famous temple of Srimulavasam. 
From this account it is clear that the Musbika kingdom 
was at con^derable distance north of the Eerak 
kingdom. Valaba, inspite of a “long and tedious 
journey which had to be done in several st^es)*’ had 
not reached the Kerala kingdom. He returns north to 
hie capital and on hb way worships at Srimulavasam. 
Thb description of Valaba’s journey to the south is 
sufficient evidence to prove that Srimulavasam was 
situated many miles north of the KeraJa kingdom. 
Even though the name Kerala b now used to refer to 
the whole of the Malayalam-speaking area, in andent 
days it had only a very limited application. It was 
only one of the many geographical divisions into which 
ancient Malanadu was divided. It b now a generaly 
reoognbed fact that Muziris or Cranganore was the 
capital of ancient Kerala. The Hdushika kingdom and 
the Buddhbt centre Srimulavasam must have been 
many miles north of Cranganore. 

The territories at present comprising North 
Malabar were origiiiaUy ruled by kings of the Kolathu* 
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nadu dynasty and it is proper to identify the Mushii^ 
kmgdwn with the Kolathonadu territory. The Mitshihi~ 
vamsam mentions Kolam on the bank of the river 
Frathana as the capital of the kingdom. This can be 
identided as Fandalayani EoHom in ^orth Malabar. 
Marco Polo describes a kingdom called “ Ell towards 
the west about 800 Tnilaa from Comari.'’’ It is a 
conspicuOQs hih forming a promontory about sixteen 
miles north of Cannanore. Some scholars think that 
the Tamil'Malay^m equivalent being Eli, the country 
indicated by this term must be the tract of land 
.surrounding the Elimalai hill Eli certainly means 
rat, Ind) sometimes the term is written as ell which means 
seven. Eli malai may then mean seven hills. > In fact 
Elimalai is also called in local legends as “ Sapta 
shaila ’’ or* the seven hiUs. We cannot definitely say 
whether the original name of the hill was Elimalai or 
JUimalai. Whether the reference' to rat is correct or 
not,' from the geographical details mentioned in the 
Mushikavamsa the Mu^hika country cAn ba un> 
mistakably located in the territory surrounding the Eli- 
maia;. hDl^ 

From the evidecoee we have stated above we 
can safely conclude that Srimulavasam was a fiourish* 
ing Buddhist centre in the territories of the anoi«at 
Kolathunadu princes. But it is not posable to poitt 


J. Tnv«]s of U&KO Volo, YuW Vol. II, P. 3S5, 

2. ‘The eAxli«st meati^n oa record of 'ihi hU] is perbaps i& tbe 
Indian of tbe Roams maps called tbe Penungerian Tablea. The 

Eli Maide of th^ Tablea is sot unlikely as iodicatkui of Ely or H. of K. 
Vot I. PP I4>15. AboUeda describee it as a great mountain projectiBg into 
the aea. Raahiduddin mentions the country of '*11111. Ibo Batuta speaks 
of 'Hill'as a great and w«U-bnilt city situated on a large estuary 
aoeesaible to great ships. Ibe state of " KiK hfarawi is also mentioned 
in the AarUe work TubfaVal-Mujabidio, 



oQl r^prea^ting this 

artcieot The Muslidkovamsam clearly saya. that 
the Buddhist Vihara ’^'as in danger ol being washed oat 
by tile .sea. King. Vikrama protected, it from -^e 
encroaichment oi the sea by trowing large blocks of 
stone, It is quite possible .that in the time oi one of 
bis BQCCessore STimQlaTaaam was washed off by the sea. 
The lungs of the Mushika dynasty followed different 
religions at different times. We find from the Kavya 
that the Mushika king s were patronising shrines of Siva, 
Ykhuu and the Buddha, There seems to have been 
complete cordiality and amity between the followers of the 
different religious sects. The MufthiJfavamsam says that 
religions with dreadfully opposed doctrines fiourUbed 
harmoniously in the Kusbika coontry,' Kir^ like 
VikTamaxama and Yalaba were great patrons of Buddhism. 
Probably in the time of one of theii* successors no proper 
cate was taken to protect the shrine. Srimulavasain seems 
to have been in a very flourishing state towards the 
close of the 9tb century, when the Ay king Vat^una 
made a gift of lands to the templs, Mx. Gopinatha Eao 
sa ys that Srlmulavasam must have perished in or about 
the first quarter of the 11th century. Tbe Mushlka king 
Yalaba is said to have marched south to help the 
Kerala king whc wss attacked bp the Chela king. 
The earliest Ohola Hn^ ^f^cked the Ob era 

dominions are Bajaraja I and his son E^endra Ohola. 
It is likely that the Ohola aggmsor of the Kerala country 
in the time of Yalaba was Eajendra Ohola; Srimula* 
vaeatn must have perished hy tbe lltb century A. D. 


h "Just as tb« proverb ^oes tlut tbe airum ol those great 
> teings who Jkave attaiottithe siddhis, beasts naturally iouuical to each ocher 
Uve sp Ip hariDooy ip the couat^ oi Musbika relisioss 4raa<Hony opposed 
doctriAM .Ifourlshed banuoaiously " S»rga Xll. 
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Hdferring to tbe town oi Mftdavi or Madfti in the 
country ,oi Eli, Coloaiel Tale eays that a “Buddhist 
Tihara is spoken of In an old Malayalom poem 
having existed at the place.” Unfortunately we 
not know the particular Malayalam song sefereed 
here. Can the reference to the Buddhist vihara be to 
the {aTUDus Buddhist temple of SrimulaTsaam.^ ? 


]. Biruat {970*10S9) neatiom tbecoiiatiy of Eli AQd (ayt sbo 
poopio Umm oanuau, by wtucb he must beve meant Baoddhae. 

Mated ^)k>, viatuig Eli nearly three teaturiee latet described tbs 
people as idolaters. By the 13tb centery BuddbUm aiust have be«a 
ooiapletely replaced by Brharaioism al( over the Malaber coast 
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CHAPTER VI. 


CHINESE TRAVELLERS OK KERALA BUDDHISM. 


Yu&n Chwadns gn 
Ba<3dhi4ni io * Mala* 
kdta 


For the study of Buddhism in South India 
Yuan ChwaQgh ‘ Travels * are the 
most helpful among the Chinese ac' 
counts. But there are serious diSeren* 
ces of opinion among scholars about the identidcation 
of some of the places mentioDed by the pilgrim. The 
Chinese traveller spells the names of the strange places 
be visited In India in his own way and this has ^ven 
scope for various interpretations. The most controver¬ 
sial among the accounts given by the pilgrim is the 
one realatino to a region which hs calls ' Mo-lo-kut^ ’ 
or Malakuta. Various Interpretations have been put 
forward by many eminent scholars, bub the identifi¬ 
cation of hfalakuta still remains a subject of oontroversy. 
An esamination of the various theories will convince 
us that the consensus of scholarly opinion is in favour 
of the view that the pilgrim’s Malakuta included 
Malabar also. % 

The following are the main facts in the pilgrim’s 
account of Malakuta—* 


(V The country was 8000 li or so south of 
Eanchipura. (2) It was about 6000 li in circuit j 
(3) the capital was about 40 li, the soil brackish and 
barren, the temperature hot and the men dark-complexio¬ 
ned, but firm and imperious in disposition. Some 
followed the true doctrine, other were given to heresy. 


1. Pr. O. C. (ISSO) “UalftkoU ed Yuiin Chwang ’ b; Frol. 
A.K. SMtn. P. 17$. 
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They did not esteem learning much, but were wholly 
given to cotnmercial gain. Hinduism and Jainism 
(Nigranthae) were more flourishing than Buddhism of 
which many old convents were in ruins including one 
built by Mabendra not far to the east of the capital 
(4) On the sooth of this country bordering the sea 
are the Mo-Ia-ye (Malaya) mountains on which Is found 
the white sandal wood tree. (6) To the east of the 
Malaya inountains b Mt. Po-ta^lo-kia (Potalaka), on 
the top of which b a lake; its waters are clear as a 
mirror. Prom a hollow pi'oceeds a great river which 
encircles the mountain twenty times as it flows down 
and them enters the southern sea. (6) G^ing north¬ 
east from thb mounts, on the border of the sea b 
a town whence they start for the southern sea and' 
the country of San-kia-lo * (Ceylon). Simbala U 
commonly said to be 3000 li to the south-east of this 
port. 

7be crucbl question for our dbcusuon is whether 
Yuan ChWang’s Mabkuta included Malabar or not. 
Mr. Watters is very sceptical about the wbdom of 
accepting the statements of the pilgrim as correct. 
He says that the geographical names flven by the 
pilgrim might have been* drawn by him from hb 
knowledge of Buddbbt literature and that it may not 
always be possible to flud geographical equivalents 
satisfying all the condition^ of the-narrative concerning 
Malakuta. Similarly most of the scholars are of 
opinion that the directions and distances given by the 
pilgrim cannot be accepted as correct. Yuan Chwang 
gives his measurements of distance with a great show 
of accuracy in ‘ li but the dl^culty lies in ascertai¬ 
ning what Mi ’ he Jtted. The value of the Mi’, it b! 
said, has varied enormously in China at different 
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periods.' Dr. Burnell pomte out that It Is unsafe to 
attach an; great value to these distanced given by the* 
pilgrim as it is obvious that he could have bad no 
means of aocuiately determining the distances he 
travelled and that he must have used round terms. It 
is interesting however to note how dlfierent scholars 
have made use of the vagueness and inaccuraciee In the 
pilgrim'a accounts to support their own theories. 

The general view about the identification of 
Malakuta was that it comprised the Pandyan Kingdoms 
of the south and some regions of the west coaet. Bat 
Dr. Burnell disputed this theory and put forward a new 
theory identifying Malakuta with a part of the Tanjore 
• District round about the modem town of Kumbakonam. 
We may briefly refer to his argumente and see how far 
they are acceptable. The following are his argu¬ 
ments*—(1) The pilgrim returned to Kancbipura from 
Malakuta and thence went r to Konkanpura the suoderu 
Kbnkanahalli in Mysore. It is thus evident that 
Madura the extreme south of India cannot be intended 
by Malakuta. (2) If this be assumed to he Madura and 
Charltmpura be assumed to be Negapattam is difficult 
to unde»tand the statement tlrat Cbaritrapura was 
in the north east of the kingdom. (S) The pilgrim (even 
making great allowances for his necessarily defective 
geography) could hardly have said that the Malaya 
uioontaiins are south of Malakuta if the last be Madura? 
for if he had visited that place he would have seen them 
and would necessarily. have put them in the west. (4) 
/If we look at the test of the pilgrim’s accounts a little 
more closely it will be evident that in speaking of the 
' kingdoms of the south he did nob intend that 
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* they ihoaldbd r$garddd conterminoos. His kiogdoins 
were composed of t<he deltas of riveirs and similar fertile 
tracts, ^os his Dravida is the small Pallava kingdom 
composed of the fertile territory of the Palar Talley near 
Kanchipmram: the nest kingdom would naturally be in 
the delta of the Xaveri and Koleroou. (5) In the great 
Tamil inscriptions of Kulobtunga Chola (1064-1113 A.D) 
in the Tanjore temple there is one msoription recording 
endowments made by the community (Ssbbaiyar) of 
^McUahuia. OhMdamhni eUaMi/rvedi mangaiam’ which lb 
s^d to be in the Avurkurram of Nitta vinoda-vala-nadu* 
The meaning of the name of the village is plain: the 
Brahmanioal settlement of Chaturvedl. inaugalam was 
^Malakuta Ghudamani* or an ornament of the kingdom 
of Malakuta. The sab division (Knrram) of Avur was 
in Malakuta* Avar is situated some 5 or 6 mil^ south 
west of kumbakonam. It follows therefore that Malakuta 
was the name of the kingdom comprised in the delta of 
the Kaveri.* 

This theory of Dr* Burnell Identifying Malakuta 
with the regions of the Kaveri delta has' not been accepted . 
by other scholars. Dr. Hultsch has refuted this th^y 
in a very scholarly article in the Indian Antiquary. He 
is inclined to accept the view that Malakuta compriaed 
the Southern Tamil kingdoms including Malabar.^ Dr. 
Hultszch points out that the Tamil inscription to which 
Dr. Burnell refers is wrongly guot^ and interpreted. 
He says The reference is to an Inscription of the 29tb 
year of the Chola king Ko-Eaja Keearivarman alias 
Bajaraja deva and to an inscription of the 10th year of 
Ko'Para Keearivarman alias Bajendra Chola deva. Each 
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<A these two ioscriptions reads in clear Tamil aad Granta 
letters oi two to three inches b^ht:—“ the members of 
the Babha of Irumbudal alias ManaMUa ChxUamanv 
Chatorvedi maDgalam^ a brahmadeya ia Avur Kurtam 
(a sab. division) of Nitta vinoda-vsla-nadu.” This 
disposes finally of the possibility of identifying Hioen 
Tsiang’s ]tfo-io-kiu*ch’a witli Kumbakonam. ” 

The first half of the name Malakata aocordiog to 
Dr. HultsRch is the well known Dravidian word 
a hill (mala in Malayalam and malai In Tamil) and the 
second may be connected with ' Karram ’ which means a 
division or more probably with ‘ Kottam ’ which means a 
district. Thus Malakata would be a 83 monyni of 
' Malanadu' or ‘ Mala! nadu * the ^ bill country." Mala 
nadu in Malayalam and Mal^ nadu in Tamil are used 
to refer to the country of Malabar. 

The circut of the kingdom was 5000 li or 833 
miles. It was bounded by the sea in the south and 
by the province of Dravida in tlie north. General 
Cunningham says that this estimate agrees almost 
exactly with the measurement of tbe end of the Panin' 
sula to tbe south of the Kaveri river and so tbe province 
of Mala Kuta most have included tbe modern districts 
of Tanjore and Madura on tbe east, with Coimbatore, 
Cocluii and Travanoore on tbe weet.^ Dr. Hultzsch 
says that General Cunningham Is doubtlessly right if 
be supposes that it must have included besides Malabar 
the whole southern part of the Madiaa Presidency 
beyond tl^e Kaveri. Mr. Beal the Chinese editor 
remarks in a note that Malakata' was also called Cbi- 
mo-lo. These syllables are identified with ^ Tamila ’ (by 
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Dr. Caldwell) the natne of the T&mil people; ^ The Idrati* 
fication of the Chinese pilgrim's Malakuta with Mahti* 
nadu has gained acoeptance at the hands of many eminent 
eoholars and they are inclined to concede the view that 
the pilgrim^s travels included Malabar' too.. Prof.; 
E. A. NUakanta Sastri says: with whatever defects of 
method^ Cunningham moat he held to have arrived at a 
substantially sound identification of Malaya kuta (as he 
renders the name) in bis statement that the province pf 
Malaya kuta must have included the modern districts of 
Tanjore and Madura on the east with Coimbatore, Cochin 
and Travancore on the we^t It is also pointed out 
that the area so indicated would roughly correspond to 
the Pandyan kic^om as it was in the days when the 
pilgrim 'oame to south India.® Mr. Talboys Wheeler 
says “Hiuen Tsiang had proceeded to Conjeevaram along 
the eastern coast. In his return route he crossed the 
Peninsula Vd' the weetern ooast known as the Malabar 
rids;’and then tamed'towi^rds -the north through 
Travancore and Malabar.” Dr. Pope a reputed authority 
on the Tamil language says that “ M^akuta must be 
Malakotta, Malainadu, Malsya, Malayalam and included 
the whole southern part of the v( adras Preeidenoy, the 
Pandya and the Ohera kingdoms”.^ Thus we can' 
safely conclude ‘ that the ^Pilgrim's* accounts about 
Maiakuts refer to Malabar also. « •* .'.Ij ' 


I I. A. Vol, 18. P. 24J. : 

XrJff'nniN. "This osme m«aiis tl:i« hill ccoatiy and is aoivadaT* 
cosSiud to MalSTslsiD or Malabar.Io th« tines ot Hlgen Tsisos Md of 
Alberoai the syDODymovs terms Malakdtte sjid UeJaya seem to have 'iaclu<f^ 
besides Malabar'the whole southern part* of the Madna Presideocy beyond the 
Kavflti." S. 1.1, Vol. I. Part I. P. 2, Note I. 

2. Pr. 0. C. 1930. P. 176. 

3. the Pandyaa Kiojdom K. A. H. .^astiy Ch. V. 

4. •'y/ifnfyitr T&troduetioQ P. X- 
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Wbat was the capital of Malakuta to which the 
PilgriiU retenied ? If we accept the pilgrim’s direction 
that Makkuta was SOCK) li to the south of Kaucbi it 
will take os out to the sea bcyoud Gape Comorin. ^ 
According to the writer of the ‘Life’ the distance of 
3000 U is said to be from the frontiers of Dravida. 
But this would only increase the difficulty because we 
will have to place the capital of Malakuta still further 
to the south. M. Julieu quotes the Si-yu-ki as firing 
the distance at 300 li Instead of SOX IL General 
Cunningham' says that if we accept it 1$ 300 li 
from the frontieis of Dravida the capital of 
hfalakuta can be fixed at Madura. Again if we 
accept it as 18X U instead of SOX li from the 
capital of Dravida we can fix it to be Madura• 
Various other names have been puc forward as the 
capital of Malakuta. Cunningham himself suggests that 
it is posable that * Kaulam ’ CQ^iio^ Travancore) 
may have been the capital at the time of the pUkriin*s 
visit. “ To the north east of the capital there was a 
town called ‘ Caritra pura ’ or Departure town, which 
was the port of embarkation for Ceylon. If Madura 
was the capital,* the port olty was probably Nega^ttam; 
but if * Kaulam ’ was the capital the dty must have 
been Kamnadu. (Ranatha pura). From this port 
Ceylon was distant 3X0 li or 500 miles to the South 
east. ” But this suggestion of Quilon as the capital 
of Malakuta doss not seem to be very reasonable. 


1. Mr. S. K, H&jomdAT U quite content te accept. 3000 U and 
remarks that 30CN) U to the noth of KaDchipumn will act take ua cco 
much to the south. The aoaent ro4d to the south of Kaachi passed 
through TlnilioilQr. .Tnelaoop^y (0rl&7ar) Tasjore DisOlct aad Kodnmbei 
to Madera the capital of the Pandfas aod thlr mute malres 'up the 
dUlance of SDOO li Pr. O. C. 2930. P, 173. 
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Malakute was primarily the Pandya country, even 
though it included the Chera regions. Further as 
Cuimingbam bimseli aa^'S nether the distance nor the 
hearing agrees with the pilgrim's atatemont as the place 
is not more than 400 miles to the south west of 
Conjeevaram. 

Mr. Beal identifies Ghi*iuO'lo (which the Chinese 
editor of Yuan Chwang gives as another name for 
Malakuta) with Kumari or Cape Comorin.^ But it 
ifl difBcult to accept this as correct as there is no 
tradition of a capital ever having been situated there. 

Dr. Hultszch suggests that the Pilgrim's refe* 
rence to the capital of Malakata Is to Korkai in the 
TinneveBy District—the Korkai of the Xamli classics, 
and of the Periplus and of Ptolemy which was according 
to Dr. Caldwdl the capital of the Pandyas.^ Accor* 
ding to Abu Bihan and his copyist Basbid-ud-din, 

^ Malaya’ and ‘Kutal' were two ^rinct provinces, the 
latter being to the south of the former and the last 
or most southerly district of India. According to this 
view Malayakuta is a compound name, formed by 
joining ihe mimee of two contiguous districts. ’’ Thus 
Malaya would answer to the district of Pandya 


J. R, A s. VcJ, 15 P. 3S7, 

Mr. K. P. P. MenoQ wys tint " there b oothiog improvable about 
it if we beep Id miad that the coMt Use extended at one to a long 
diatance south of the pneent cape. " 

' la the Qiino-Jepaseee map of India the ^ternative name for 
Malaya kuta ia Hsi-an-oaew which suggests a -coimectioa with Ptolemy's 
country of the * Aioi Pnpfessor Wilsoo thinks that the * Aioi ’ may stand 
for the Sanskrit ‘ ahi'. a seipent. the reference embodying do doubt Che 
local tr.diUoft mentioaed la the Keralolp&thi of the Nagaa or serpents 
driving the brahmins oot of Kerala. " H ci K Vol. I. PP. S-4, 
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with the capital of Madura and Kuta or Kutal to Travan- 
core ’ with its capital of Kochia (?) the Kottiai-a of 
Ptolemy,” 

ThQ9 we find Tarioua places being suggested by 
scholars as the capital of the Malakuta country. It is 
nob possible to Idectiiy the capital of Malakuta oorteotly. 
Even though places.like Madura, Quilon^ ‘ Korkal ’ and 
Cape Oomorlu have bsen sii^ested by scholars of great 
emmeQce> it appears to us that these attempts at the 
identifioiktion of the bapltal of Malakuta arc unwarranted. 
These scholars bheinseWes have expressed the view that 
Malakuta consist^ of more than one kingdom, According 
to Cucmingham and X>r. Hult?zch it comprised Malabar 
and the whole ot the southern part of the Madras presi* 
deucy south, of the Kaveri. Thus Malakuta counted of 
theOhera and Pandya kingdoms and part of the Cbola 
regions. Therefore there could have been two or three 
cities of equal importance in ' Malakuta ’ which could 
pass ofi as capital dties. Even if we accept Madura, oi 
Korkai or Comorin as the paloe to which Yuan Chwaug 
made reference, it cannot be accepted as the capital of 
Malakuta because Malakuta was not one kingdom with 
one capital, but it consisted of two or three regions, 
probably with two or three capitals. The reference to 
' Malaya' and ' Potalaka ’ by the pilgrim* has been the 
subject of great controversy among scholars, According 
to Yuan Chwang Malakuta was bounded on the south by 
the Malaya Mountains which brodered the .sea and iu 
which sandal trees were found in large numbers. To the 
east of the Malaya mountains was mount Potalaka on the 
top of which was a lake from which there flowed a great 
river. The term Malaya is applied to the western ghats 
In Sanskrit and Malayalam and sandal is called 
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* Mal&yajit ’ or the produce oi Malaya. “ In Tamil 

* Malayam ' or ‘ Maiaiyam ’ besides being used ia the 
same sense is the name of another mountain which Is 
also called * Chandanachala ^ or ‘ Ohandanadn ^ (i. e. 

* mountain of the sandal 0 Podigai or Podiyam which 

is supposed to be the resid^oe of the sage Agastya. 

Dr. Caldwell statee that the source of the Tamraparnr 
river is in the mountain Pod^. ' The Potalaka ’ of 
Ynan Ohwang 's accounts is identified with this Pod^ai 
by Dr. Hultzsoh.^ He says that the agreement between 
t^ two wor^ Podigai and Potalaka Is close enough to 
justify this identification. On this ground the river 
mentioned by the Chinese Pilgrim is identid^ with 
Tiunrapami.*’ But Mr. Beal has expressed a view that 
Malaya mountain to which the pilgrim refers is in Ceylon 
and that Po-to-lo-kia or Potaloka refers 6o Adam’s Peak. 
He says If we suppose that Hioen Thsang speaks of 
the capta), Madnara and reokcms south from that then 
we should naturally seeh the mounts named in the 
extreme south point of the Peninsula; but I cannot help 


1. I. A. Vol. 18, P. 241. 

2. " Accordiog to ThnnAth*^ history of Buddhism Pntaift xmg the 
QAiM of a mythic*! mourtUio lo the south; the seat of AvelohiteeVarB, On 
the wa^to ittheocesD, & irnat river» uds Ulce bed to be crossed. This 
myth of the northem Buddhists must hAve been kaowrt to Hiaen Tseii| ang 
the chASge of Pedfyom or Podis^ot into itorofn or PfftnfaJpo may l)e due to a 
popunr etymology which Hiueo TsAcg made wther wcooscioualy or from a 
desire to omoect the infonnatioD collected on his visit to Aouthm I&dla with 
that contained in bis holy books. From siuflar lootivn either Hiuen Tsa&g 
or his BnddhUt iofenDaoU ss«m to have trassfonned Agastifft who is anpposed 
to reside qq Podigai uto the Bodhitatxava Avalokrtasvaia.*' 

I. A. VoJ. 16. P, 241. 
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tUoking he speaks of the ^^8Iaya rooimtahi of Ceylon. 
We must remember he is reportiog what he had heard* 
Aad this mountain ^falay& la which was the celebrated 
cave of Asoka where the Buddhist scriptures were 
traaslated or rather committed to wri^og B. C. 75, is a 
place that would naturally he named in coiwersation 
about Buddhist matters. 1 am of opinion therefore that 
Hiouen Thsaug is here speaking of the Malaya mountain 
of Ceylon. Hes.t he says, east of this is Mount Fe-to-lo-kia. 
I think this refers to Adams Peak or Sumanakuto." ^ 
In further support of this theory Mr. Beal says that if 
we are to accept the statements of the-pilgrim as correct 
we cannot make Pot^aka a portion of the Nilgiris 
(Western Ghats). He argues that “ 3000 U to the south 
of Conjeevaram and still south of that and east again of 
this cannot bring ue to the Neilgherry hills.” Also, we 
do not know of any peak there sacred as a place of 
pilgrhiukge aud the residence of a Bodhisattva or a deva 
with a lake on the top and a river flowing into the 
southern sea. Nor do .we ever hear of Buddha visiting 
this mountainous region. So Mr Beal cxjncludee that 
Malaya and Potalaka are in Ceylon- 

Even though Mr. Beal has emphatically stated 
that Malaya and Potalaka are in Ceylon and cannot 
be in the Indian F^unsula in a foot note to bis 
article he himself has suggested the possibility of an 
identification of Potalaka with Podigai in the Western 
Ghats. The foot note says It might indeed be refer¬ 
red to the mounts called by Ptolemy ‘ Bittigo ’ a 
detached mass of the Ghats south of the Coimbatore 
gap apparently the true Malaya of the Pauranlk 
inounteihs* The most prominent mountmn in this 


). ]. R. A. S. $um Vol, IS. pp. 337*33?. 
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mass is called in Old Tamil Pothiga. ” But he cou’ 
<iades that ‘‘ in the absecoe of informatioii as to tb^ 
mountaiD and considenng the celebrity oi Mount 
Fotdiaka we can hardly think that is so."^ 

Becent opinion however is in favour of accept' 
ing the view that Malaya of Yuan Chwang's writings 
refers to the Western Ghats. The identification of 
Potalaka with Podigai has also been accepted as correct 
by most of the scholars.* The Mo-la-ya of Yuan 
Chwang'a accounts^ with its lofty cliffs and ridges and 
deep valleys and gullies is undoubtedly the “ Malayadri 
which figures very conspicuously in ancient Sanskrit 
and Tamil literature. When we accept this identifi* 
cation as correct, it is needless to seek for Potalaka 
in Ceylon. Yuan Cbwang was perhaps inisinforjoed 
when he placed the Malaya mountains to south of 
Malakuta. Also it is possible that he or his informants 
must have transformed Agastya who is supposed to 
reside on Podigai into a Bodhisattva. 

There has been much discussion about the 
queetion whether the pilgrim actually visited the 
country or gave an account of it from hearsay. 
Mr. Watters expresses himself with great caution on 

1, J. R. A. s, Vol. 15. P. S5S. 

2. Prof. K. A. N. Sftstri observe* "leTemill literature the name 

Pod^ai Or i* applied to the aoetbem most secUon of the 

Gbata; and although Ptolemy seem* to apply hia term Uittiga to the 
whole section of tbs Weatem Ghats extending from the Coimbatore gap 
to Cape Coffiorio; ^ sUS it is well to remember that Tamil literary usage 
conSoes the tem Podigai to that section in the extreme south lying 
between the head waters of the Tambrapajid and <Sape Comorin. 
Tbas Che Si^fipatUkortm meotions Podiyil and Imayim evidently es 
mouotaini m the extreme eoath aod north of India and again refers to 
a pilgnm who goes round tbe aaered Podiyil mouotais after bathing 
in Kuman These fodicatioas from Tamil literary usage would go a 
long way to justily Yoan Chwang’e location of Potalaka to the south 
of Malakuta/’. Pr O. C. 1930. P. I7S. 
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this eubj&ct. B«{emng to the state )tidnt In the hie 
which h&B led to the belief that the pilgrim did uot 
visit Malakuts. Mr. Watters says:—* “ As this is not 
very clear tani ae the direction is not given wq sboidd 
not lightly accept this statement. There is nothing in 
the pilgxim’8 account oi the country to show that be 
did not visit it and see its capital and the district 
around although he may not have gone to remote' 
objeots of interest.Eeierring to the pilgrim’s 
deecription of the monastery Mr. Watters ob^vee 
“The account oi this monastery and its Asoka tope of 
whioh only the dome remained visible is apparently 
that of a visitor at the time of the description. But 
Mr. Watters does not appear to be quite confident. 
He says on another occasion that it is perhaps better 
to r^ard biin as writing about Malakuta and Ceylon 
from information given to him in Dravida and from 
books. Commentizxg on these statements of Mr. 
Watters Prof. K. A. N. Sastri says The halting tone 
oi Watters* observations appears to have arisen partly 
from his oversight of the political condition of Southern 
India at the time of the piigrim’e visit. Mis remarks 
that the pilgrim does not tell us anything about the 
nature of the country between Dravida and Malahuta 
is perfectly correct, but there is nothing in this to point 
to the inference that he may not have gone to 
Malakuta. It appears right to conclude that the 
pilgrim had actually visited the country and was not 
writing from hearsay. Now we shall proceed to 
examine the state of Buddhism in Kerala se tbe 
Cbinsse traveller found it. 

r Yuan Chwaog " rl. K * 

e. rud. p. 230. 

3. Ibid. P. 233. 

4. Pr. O.C. ISM. p,I74. 
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The pUgnm observes that the people of Malakata 
were oi 'inked religions.* This is certainly true of 
Kerala. We have already noticed that even during the 
heyday of Buddhism in the country the Ohera capital 
wae the centre oi the followers of all the known religions 
of South India. The most important observation th^ 
pilgrim makes about Buddhism is that it was declining* 
Very few monasteries were in preservation and there was 
only a small number of Brethren. The pilgrim’s account 
proves that the religion had lost its hold on the people by 
the middle of the 7tb Century A. D. The sad state of 
Buddhism in ^ M^akuta ’ was m direct contrast to its 
flourishing position at Kancbi and other places. While 
the ’ pilgrim found 100 Buddhist monasteries and 10>000 
Brethren in Dravida, he found to his great dismay the 
monasteries of * Malakuta ’ in ruins. He noticed hund¬ 
reds of Deva temples nourishing in the country. Also 
he Doriced numerous ‘ Kiggaotas ’ (‘ Nigrantas ’)• 

Dr. Burnell and others are of of^on that is a refer¬ 
ence to the ' Bigambara Jains.’ ^ But there are some 
scholars who consider it to be a reference to the mendi- 
oant brabmine. The Namboothiri brahmins of Malabar, 
they point out, are “ notoriously a scantily clothed race ”• 
and his reference to Bigamharas or naked heretics can 


1 I. A. Vol. I. P. 310. 

Pr. Borne)! says " Hiwea Thsao^ wbo visited the Tdogu and Taici] 
coaotriee in 69^—40 A. D. mentions thnt the mhabita&ta were chielly 
K i^nathas i.e. Jaiss ; be aeetioiis a few Buddhists bat has not a 

word abent Brabmaiis. ” In* a foot note to his article Dr, Beroell saye "The 
Njrpasthas are aaseited to be naked bnhioaa meodioaco, but ea 

the Uiaanusts oppose them, it i« diAcult to see how they cpold be 

Brahmins.That they were really Dlfavibeuas is I think proved by the 

Atthapahudaka Cathaa in which ' Ki^entha ' is contuiuaUy used as ao 
epjthet of true Jaips.” 
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be to thee© people.* The Kaiiiboothiries ^ were no 
doubt the leaders of Brahmaaical revival in Malabar and 
ae such great heretics in the e>» of the Buddhists. But 
it is diihcult to believe that the Digauibavae referred to 
by the Gbiueee traveller were the Kamboodiries of Eerala. 
The reference is obviously to the Digambara jains. 

Q'he Pilgrim makes iiientioti of an old monastery 
On the east ^e of the capital built by Asoka’s brother 
Mahendra. This monastery was found in great ruins. 
There are no traditions in Malabar associating the name 
of either Asoka or of his brother with any Buddhistic 
institutions. So this monastery must have been outside 
Malabar. It is also quite possible that this story of 
Maheudra building a monastery was only one of the 
many goeeifs which the pilgrim carelessly included in 
his book. 

• What we gather from the accounts of Yuan 
Ohwang is that Buddhism was steadily b^ing replaced by 
its rival sects during the 7th century A. D. in * Malakuta.' 

One of the most valuable notices of the kingdoms 
of South India in the middle ages is 
'*tat of Chau Ju-kaa the Chinese 
inspector of foreign trade who 
compiled a book called “ Ohu-fau-ohi” about 1325 A. D. 

1. H.oi K. VoL l P.47. 

2, Recently a very coricoe but iotereetiog explaoation for tlie word 

Nemboothih h&e been put forwnrS by & M&lAy«lain author (Refer'* Have 
Charitatn ") the oSi^a] hiatoty of the Havas, PP. 23^*236). He atterepte to 
|:ive a Buddbirtic on|ui to tba word Mamboothirl. He nys that I^amboo. 
tbiri is derived Irom ** Nambudeero *’ aod aaeerts that the Ualabax Namboo* 
thmas were BuddhisU. It is needieaa to s&y tbat this is a very 

laboured interpretatfoe. It would be factastic to S'Ve & Buddhistic origin to 
these Aryan Brahmi&s who were tbe 9troas«n defenders of tbs Brahioia faith 
is Ualabsr. 

Tbe derivation of the word Namboodtri is from Dravidisfi ** Naiobulca** 
<=to trust CMtfide) and Sanskrit a£z *tiri’ (stlru>Sri*bi6Ssed. fortuaate). See 
M.M. D. by Logan Oloasary with Notes etc. Appendix XITl. 
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Me gives wety valuable iniormstion about Malabar. After 
the returu of Yuan Cbwang to China many Chinese 
traTelldTd had come to South India. I-l'smg came over 
to India towards the close of the 7th Century (673-695) 
but he did not Tisit Kerala or any kingdom in the South. 
During the last years of the 7 th century and early years 
of the 8th century there seems to have been regular 
diplomatic intercourse between the Chinese emperor and 
the kings of south India. Vallabba the Chalukya 
kmg sent an embassy to China in 692. Narasiinha 
Yarman II the Pallava ruler of Kanchi sent an embassy 
to China in 720 A.D. and received one from the Chinese 
Emperor. There seems to have been a brisk trade 
between China and the South Indian kingdoms especially 
Malabar during the middle agee.^ Bub after the 
departure of Yuan Cbwang the first Chinese author to 
make a direct reference to the Buddhism of the country 
is Chau Ju-Kna. The editors of Chau Ju-Kua’s * Obu- 
fan-chi' give the following estimate about him > , Hie 
Qot^ to a certain extent are second band inforiuatiou 
but notwithstaudiug this he bad placed on record much 
original matter, facts and information of great interest. 
The large percentage of clear and simple matter-of-fact 
data we find in his work as compared with the improbable 
and incredible admixtures which we are accustomed to 


I. TboMCOUOU oj ionip tnvelkrs throw li^t oa the 

cnmixterdal rslfttioas betwKo Chioft aad KenU duha^ the 11th «Dd 12th. 
ceaturies. Catper Correa tb« Portoguese ttaveD«r who c«me to ladia in 1$12 
tai diad tbsre Jo I5S3 makos the ioUowia^ obaervatioo. By the time tho 
PortufQBSa abipa arrived (at Cnlicut m 1498) ioar c«Qturi«« had ^lap wj rince 
the yaar when theia umt more than 800 aailing ahipa irom*W«lMcn, rkin^ 
and tho toad ot the Uqu«oe (Ponaoea)—ahip# aod snuU maimBd by 

poopla of variooa oationalitaea aad charged with very rich Bercheadiie which 
they brooght for sale. They came to CeOicnt aavigated the eatire coeat up to 
Camhayaad they ware ao nuiaeroua that they apf»d themselves over the 
whole country." Foreign notices of S. lodia. P. 24. 
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encouDtidf in all orientd anthors of his biine, gives him a 
prominent place among the medieval authors on the 
ethnography of bis time, a period particularly interestii^ 
to ufi as it proceeds by about a century Marcopolo, and 
fills a gap in our knoivle^e of China’s relations with the 
outside world extending from the Arab writers of the 
ninth and tenth centuries to the days of the great 
Venetian travella* 

Now we shall ezamine the references Chau Ju*kua 
makes to Buddhism in Kerala. He calls Malabar the 
Nan-p’i’ country which is interpreted as the country of 
the Nurs. He describes the ruler of the country as 
follows- "The ruler of the country has his body draped, but 
goes barefooted. He wears a turban and a loin cloth, both 
of white cotton cloth. Sometimes he wears a white 
cotton shirt with narrow sleeves. When going out he 
rides an elephant and wears a golden hat ornamented 
with pearls and gems. On his arm is fastened a band of 
gold and around his neck is a golden ch^." Beferring 
to the poeple of the country he says: " They are of a dark 
brown complexion, the lobes of thmr ears reach down to 
their shoulders. They are skilled in archery and 
dexterous with the sword and lance. They love fighting 
and ride elephants in battle when they also wear turbans 
of coloured silks. They are extremely tUooai Buddhists. ” 
Chau Ju-kua dssoribmg the inhabitants of Ku-Un or- 
Quilon (one of the principal sea ports in ancient Kerala) 
siys " whenever they have taken a bath they anoint their 
bodies with Tu-kin* (turmeric) as they lihe to Jiave their 
bodies ffiU Wee ifuU of a BxiMha. " 

It is difficult to accept these references bo 
Buddhism made by the Chinese Traveller as literally 
true. This was nothing but "a natural confusion on 


I. Forei^ a&t3C«9 oi South lodift. FF. 26—27. 
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thd part, of the author between Hindu and Buddhist 
images and fortns of worship. It would be quite 
wrong to say that Buddhism was a dounshing religion 
in Eerala in the ISth century. All OTindences go to 
prove that durlug this period and even In the four 
ceuturiee preceding this^ Buddhism had declined conai* 
derably in improtance- The Brahmanlc revival had 
brought about the steady decline of Buddhism every¬ 
where in India. In Kerala too Buddhism had been 
practically replaced by the neo-brahmanism which was 
becoming increasingly popular. But how can we explain 
the categorical statement of Chau Ju-kua (whcee 
abilities for correct observation are acclaimed by most 
of the scholars) that the people of the country were 
“extremely devout Buddhists.We can very well 
accept the view that the Chinese author must have 
mistaken the Hindu images and forms of worship to 
be Buddhist. But we have also to explain bow such 
a confu^ou could have arisen in the author's obser* 
vatlons. In my opinion such a confusion arose because 
the Hindu forms of worship in Kerala which the 
Chinese traveller observed were still retaining many of 
theix Buddhistic features. The Hinduism of Kerala in 
the medieval period was not free from the strong 
influences of Buddhism which had once been the 
popular religion of the country. Even though Buddhism 
^ d declined in Kerala—as it did ' ever3rwhere 
else—it had left many permanent Influences on 
the religious life of the people. Theit forms of worship, 
their festivals and ceremonies in the temples etC) were 
still predominently Buddhistic in appearance and to 
any ontsider» especially to one who viewed things from 
the Buddhistic angle, these would not have appwed 


1. Ibid. P. ISS. Foot note No. S. 
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as quite different from those of Buddhism. It was 
natural that in the eyes of Chau Ju-kim the people of 
the country appeared as ** extremely devout Bxiddhists." 
It took many centuries for Kerala Pinduisui to free 
itself from its Buddhistic influences. But Hinduism 
in KeraJa has never attempted to completely cut off 
its Buddhist traits. Even to-day I'indu forms of 
worship retain many important Buddhistic features. 

Ma Huan was a Chinese Muslim who accom¬ 
panied Cheng Ho in hie voyages to 
*6 “ ‘i'e middle of the 16th 

century. 

At the beginning of the 16th century the third 
Emperor of the Ming dynasty of China sent out a 
series of naval expeditions overseas* The most famous 
among the ^commanders of theee expeditions was the 
eunuch Cheng Ho.^ Cheng Ho was accompanied in 
these voyages by two pereone whose writings are very 
valuable to students of History. One was Kei Hein 
and the other was Ma Huan. Ma Huan was attached 
as interpreter to the expedition of 1412 on account of 
his knowledge of foreign language. Cheng Ho and Ha 
Huan paid more than one visit to Ceylon, Cochin and 
Calicut. Ma Huan’s work called ‘ Ying-yai-Sheug-lau " 
or Desaaption of the coasts of the ocean" wae published 
in 14^1. His style was " that of an unaltered sailor 
prolix and lacking in literary quality But this acoounte 
about Malabar bang those of an eye witness are vary 
useful. 

1 . Tb« uiicifU molivs of thbM «mbs96i«a Ifty 1& the desire tk* 
«ii)perM to 4scert&iA the wbereiboQts oi hJs' fiepbew KitJt v*n 
dethroned by him and raspected to have hidden hiiOMlf somewbere in 
the countries beyond the sea. Foreip aoticee of South India. P. 37. . 
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Bdferring to the ruler of Coohm Ma Huan 
observes:— “ The king or ruler is of the solar race and 
is a sincere believer in Suddhiswif and has the greatest 
reverence ior elephants and oxen and every morning ai 
day light proBtraies himself h^ore an image of Buddha. 
The wears no clothing on the upper part of his 
person; he has simply a square of silk wound round his 
loins kept in place by a coloured waist-band of the same 
materia and on his head a turban of yellow or white 
cotton cloth." 

Ma Huan makes the following observatdons about 
the ruler of Calicut: ^‘The 1rir>g belongs to the Nair 
class and like his brother of Cochin is asinoerefollcnoerof 

Buddha and as such does not eat beef.The king at 

bis devotion prostrates himself before an image of Buddha 
every morning, which being over hb attendants collect 
all the cow dung about, the place and smear it over the 
image of tbe god. Some of the dung the king orders to 
be burnt to ashes and put Into a small cotton bag which 
he oontanually wears upon his person; and when his 
morning ablutions are over he mixes some of tbe powder* 
ed dung with water and smears it over his forehead and 
Limbs; by so doing he considers he is shotoing Buddha 
ihe greatest reverence. ” 

If we accept Ma Huan’s accounts as literally 
correct, then we have to accept the view that both tbe 
king of Cochin and theZamorin of Calicut were ardent 
followers of Buddhism during the middle of the Ldth 
century. If the kings were Buddhists the majority of 
their subjects also would be, because in Eerala in the 
ancient and medieval periods the golden maxim about the 
people’s religious and social conduct Etha Baja, 
Taiha Braja " (" As is the king, so are the people.”) But 
we have no evidence other than that of Ma Huan to 
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prove that the Kerala ruleva daring this period were 
followers of Buddhism. AU the evidences at our disposal 
go to prove that Buddhism had practically disappeared 
from Kerala by the I6th century. There were many 
visitors to Kerala from China after the visit of Chau JU' 
kua and before the visit of Ma Huan. But none of them 
makes any mention of Buddhism in Keiala. Nether 
does any other Traveller—Arab or European—make any 
reference to Buddhism in any part of Kerala. Maroo 
Polo (0 1293 A. B.) makes ample references to Buddhism 
in Ceylon, but when he describes the people of Kerala 
(e.g. of Quilon) He only says they were idolaters.” 
Prair Odorio (C I3Sl) of Pordenone who visited 
CraDganore Quilon and other places in Malabar in the 
14th century makes no mention of Buddhism even 
though he describes in detail the forms of worship pre¬ 
valent there. Friar Jordanus (1323-1330), Abulfeda 
(1278-1381) and Ibn Battuta (1388-18^5) have left 
valuable accounts about the people of Malabar, but they 
too make no observa^ons on Buddhism. It can be 
argued that these tiravellers could make no distinction 
between Hindus and Buddhists and so the Hdolators’ to 
'whom they make reference included Buddhists too. 
But there are some Chinese txavellers during this period 
who were well acquainted with Buddhism hut who make 
DO reference to the esistence of that religion iu Kerala* 
'Wan Ta Yuan, a contemporary of Ibu Battuta, gives 
.valuable accounts about ‘Kaln Colan’ (Eayamkulam) 
Ku-li'fo (Calicut) and other important places in Kerala* 
Tei Hein who aocompanied Cheng-Ho|m his travels (1846) 
visited Ceylon, Cochin and Calicut. But both of them 
have nothing to say about Budhism in Kerala. Tei 
Hsin 'makes special mention of Buddhism in Ceylon, 
but ie ailent about Buddhism in Cochin or Calicut. 
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How is it that Ma Huart alooe speaks of the 
Coohm and Calicut rulers as Buddhist swhile his oon> 
temporary travellers make no auoh reference ? If 
Buddhism had been a flounahinj; religion in Cochin 
and Calicut, it could not have escaped the notice of 
the other tiravellera, eeped^y those from China* Our 
explanation for Ma Huan’s statement is the same as 
that we gave for Chau Ju Kua’s. Ma Huan found many 
striking resemblances between the forms of worship at 
Oochlh and Calicut and the Buddhists forms of 
worship in China and other places of Buddhistio 
importance. Naturally he thought that the Kings of 
Cochin and Calient were worshipers of the Buddha. It is 
ako possible that in the temples of Cochin and Callout 
which Ma Huan saw there were Buddhist itnagea Ma 
Huan says that both the Kings of Cochin and Calicut 
prostrated before the image of the Buddha. This need 
not be considered as entirely improbable or false. In many 
of the temples of Kerala Buddba images were retain^ 
and even, now we can see Buddba icnagee in some 
Hindu temples. With the revival of Hinduism the 
Buddha was incorporated into the Hindu Pantheon— 
and was considered as one of the many avatars of 
Virfmu. So there is nothing wrong in believing that 
Ma Huan saw Buddha images being worshipped by the 
kings of Coohin and Calicut. But this is no indica* 
tion of the fact that they were Buddhists or that 
Buddhism was popular in Malabar during this 
period. 





CHAPTER VIl, 


BUDDHISM Mn> SASTA WORSHIP IN KRRATA. 

CASTA is one of* the most popular deibiee of Kerala. 

^ There are sasta shrines at Sabarlniala, Achenkoil, 
KuJathiipuzha and Axienkavu. But besides these there 
are numerous insignificant shrines io thediferent villages 
of Kerala dedicated to Sasta. The most popular Saeta 
temple is the one at Sabarirnala a place in the midst of 
the dense Sahya mountains^ fifty mUee distant from the 
weatern littoral boundary of Travancore. The period 
from the middle of November to the middle of January 
is devoted by thousands of Hindu devotees in Travanoore 
to this great forest pilgrimage. The pilgrimage is indeed 
a very hazardous one- The Sabarimala temple U in the 
thick of the Reserve forests of Banni in the hfanitnala 
Range and is inaccessible except by ioot- It is said that 
in DO other part of the world is there such a perilous 
pilgrimage of utterly unarmed miilbitudee to such a shrine 
situated among distant, nnchartered, uninhabited high 
mountains abounding in wild animals like the tiger, 
the bear, the leopard, the elephant and the bUoa^ Btill, 
more than' two and a half lakhs of pUgrlms from all parts 
of the country congregate at Sabarimala every year for 
worshipping Sasta. Some scholars have expounded the 
view that Sasta is only a Hinduised form of the Buddha 
and that the modern Sasta pilgrimage is only a relic of 
the Buddhist pilgrimages of ancient Kerala. Dr. Kunjan ^ 
Piliai in the Travanoore Census Report (1931)' says:- 
Sasta, the name often given to Buddha in Buddhist 

). J. I. H. Vol* IS. lS3d. “A Porest piL^mife inTitTvaocoreby 
T, K, Joseph. ?. 112. 
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scriptuies was admitted into the Hindu Pantheon- 
Xbe famous Sasta temples now existing at Sabaiimala, 
Takali and other places in TraTanoore were originally 
none other than temples dedicated to Buddha Ihis 
view has been opposed recently by many scholars; the 
relationship between Sasta worship snd Buddhism is now 
a subject of great contaroversy. 

Sasta is described as ‘ Haribarasuta' or son of 
Vishnu and Siva in Hindu mythology .* The KeraloVpaihi 
says that after creating Parasurama built tern plea 

in the eastern forests for Saeta. 8asta was made the guard¬ 
ian of the eastern elopes and he was to be propitiated 
for the defence of the land frontier against the incursion 
of foreigners into the country. 

The Sabarimala pilgrims have to take strict vows 
of ' ahirnsa * aud vegetarianism for a period of two 
months. They are allowed to arm themselvee with 
nothing but absolute faith in Clod Sasta and with a short 
and frail woodden an'ow or a club which is merely the 


I. Travuicor« CrnMi R«port. ISSl. P, S34. 

2 I&conaectiOQ with the chiming of Pftla2bi—the milk ocean—ViUino 
awa'med the foise ot a befttlfd] woman by name Hohioi. Sive became very 
ecajucurol of Xahioi and u a rwilt of the oeojugai uaioQ between Siva and 
Uohini Saata waa bom. 

There a another story about the origin of Saata. It a aa follows 
Badfafeali killed Mahuhaaora. Ha slater Kabahi performed tapaa and 
obtained from Brahna the boon that she woold eoo<)uer the Devaa and that 
she eoold be killed only by a son of Hail and Kara who has spent twelve 
years as the ' dasa ’ of a raan. Stres^thened by tha and other ‘ Varams ' 
she be^ to oppress the Devas, They complaixted to Brahma. Visbau and 
^va. lo response to their Prayers Sasta was born. This blessed child lived 
with Siva at XaiJas. When he grew up 5iya told bin thst be wae boro Co 
IqII KahUhi and Co achieve that he should live as a ' dasa' of the Pantalam 
king for twelve yean and sent him with his blessings to achieve bis miaaioo. 

Prol. X. V. Raagaswany Iyengar commemoration Volume. Article 
by Prof. V. Haraysna Pillai on ‘'Sasta the forest deity* of Travaocore.’ 
PP. $3!)—40. 
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dCdbleiii of their temporary monastlci^fii* The pilgrims 
hftve to be pure m thought^ word &nd deed. They have 
to observe strict celebaoj and abstemiou^nese for at least 
65 days. During thk period they mu^t be constantly 
tbinhing of Sasta and calling out his name aloud. Sasta 
is called by different names like Harihara Sutan, Ayyan, 
Ayyappan etc. Pilgrims are expected to live, move 
and have tlieir being in him completely identifying 
them selves and everything else with him. During this 
period of preparation for pilgrimage the pilgrim will 
refer to himself and other devotees as ‘Ayyappan’’ or 
‘ Swainy ’ and not by name. He will be wearing rosary 
tulasi beads round his neck and also coloured dress 
(usually blue, saffron or yellow). “ Just before they 
start on tbe pilgrimage they gird themselves with a 
narrow belt of black cloth which is held to be as sacred 
as a Brahmin’s thread, and as they go along they will be 
seen carrying on their heads a long heavily han^ng 
double kit-bag in the fore part of which is a husked 
cocoannt ceremoniously filled with ghee and with the 
divine immanence of Sasta.’'* This bag will contain 
proviwons—strictly vegetarian—to last for about a fort¬ 
night. The bag will be worshipped by the pilgrims and 
is coiisidered to be very sacred.^ 

One distinctive feature about this pilgrimage is 
that tbe pilgrims, do not observe any caste distinctions 

1. J I H. V«I, 1$ P lU 

2. It is bow«v9t tb&t th« fmit pare d thcf tttcliel 

bean tb« cosspicuous of tbe crescent. & cnasUm emb)ea). 

Tbe Ayyappaiis’ is supposed to consist of all tbs require* 
meats be oiay need oa his way to Sabarimala. The tying; up the ba|-* 
'* KeYtumorokbu ” is an important ceremosy. The ' Kettu * or ba| 
usually consists of three pockets. The froat 'oae is. loaded vith raw 
rice. coeoaAOt with fhee. camphor etc., which aie fUta to be offered to 
Sasta. The back pocket coataJas rice aod other articles of food lor 
the Ayyappao, Tbe middle pocket contains veeeets, spoons etc*. 
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during the period oi their vow. It is indeed a be^py sight 
to see high oaste Eshetriyas and brahmins mingling freely 
and eating with pilgrims even from the lowest castes. 
All the pilgrims feel that they belong to the sastaic 
fraternity where there is no place for any invidions 
distinctions. The Sabarimala pilgrim will always have 
one prayer on his lips, and that ie “ Saranam Ayyappa. ” 
(Thou art my refuge oht Ayyappan.) During the 
months of December and January one can see 
thousands of Sabwimala pilgrims with their vociforoa'i 
sing-song repetition of “ Saranam Ayyappa ” streaTning 
along the knee and roads of the country. The 
pilgrims are from both sexee, but in the case of women 
they must be either above fifty or below ten. 

The traditional orthodox pilgrim route hallowed 
' by the sanction of several centuries extends eastward for 
about S5 miles from Braveli an inhabited village near 
the western edge of the Cimmerian woods. Eruveiiis 
the rendezvous where all the pilgrims meet on a fixed 
date.* Noviceft have to buy a painted woodden arrow' 
(which can be had at a very small cost) and those 
who go for the second time have to buy a woodden club. 


1 . J' ]. H Vel, IS. P lie Then is A quaint cu»torQ cailMl *P»tteehulUl.’ 
71 i« ‘ remioUcQAt of Sasta's huntins e^epeditioo And return irith spoils of the 
ebaie afur killing MaliishBauri. The votaries hlackcfi their £a«es a&d bodiees 
Plaotaios and other cony stuffs are tied In a blanket aad slung on their 
shoulders. The Srst Kaoju Aypappan is aimed with sm arrow and the second 
with a club. With the loads on their shoulders they ran towards Petta, Sasta'. 
temple w^ere they' >wonhjp the deity. They tbea worship Vavar to whom 
ofierugs in cash are made. The blackeoiog of the face is emblematical oi the 
origioal inhabltucs of the forests who accenpanled Sesta. The worship oi 
Vavai irtdicarea the early aaaociaUon of a Mahommedan saint with Saata, the 
tolerance and dfscrifflinaticD exerased in the choice of associates and worship 
by ah Hindu devotees without any caste distioeboo*” 

Kan ia ladla Vol, 9, PP. id^.l34. Article on " name aspects of the 
worship of Saals " by ilc. L- A. Krishna Iyer, 
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both of wbioh hare to be religiously retfiined all through 
th^ journey.. They will be deposited at the foot of an 
old tree near the Sasta temple. Before the pilgrims start 
from Erameli sometimes they smear their bodies with 
charcoal paste, ashee> turmeric, etc dance together and 
worship at the Sasta sbrine at Eruindli. 8abarimala 
temple is situated on a plot of ground about one square 
mile in area surrounded by a wide and deep moat* 
Besides Sasta there are some deities like Ganapathi, 
Subrahmaulya, etc., in the main temple. The Sasta 
immsge is on a specially prepared ground about 25 oents 
in area and there are 13 sacred steps of stone leading to 
this. Very few pUgiixos mount all the steps and come 
near the image for worship. Only veteran Ayappans 
cover the 13 steps. These 16 steps axe cor^dered very 
sacred by pilgrims and the prayer ** Paitinettam 
Saranam Ayyappa ” is very common among them. 
Outside the raised ground occupied by Sasta foere are 
other deitiee called ‘ Vavar ‘ Karuppan ‘' Kadutta’, etc- 
There is also i female deity and all of them are placed 
within the raoat-enciroled area. 

'ihe Sabarimala temple, it is said, originally 
belonged to the Baja of Pantalam (a place in Central 
Travancore). The Pantalam kings are scions of the 
aawent Pandyan royal family of Madura- Till a few 
decades ago the Pantalam Bajas were entitled to all the 
proceeds from the offerings to the temple. Even now 
they have a r^ht to certain emoluments from the 
Sabarimala shrine. The valuable gold oruaments of 
Saeta are kept by the Panthalam Kajas in their place. 
On the day previous to the annual festival at Sabarimala 
these ornaments will be taken from the Pantalam 
palace through the forests in one non-stop race 
s 
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accompanied by tlie entranced revealev (“ Yolichappadu '*) 
with hie weapons and placed on the image.* 

Kow let us proceed to examine the relationsliip 
between Sasta worship and Buddhism. One important 
argument in support of the theory that Sasta is a 
Hinduised form of the Buddha is that Sasta is given as 
one of the synonyms of the Buddha in the ATuarakosa. 
The Amarahosa gives the foUowii^ synonyms for 
Buddha:—Sarvajna; Sugata; Buddha; Oharmaraja; 
Tathagata; Sainanta hhadva; Bhagavan; Mamjit; 
Lokajit; Jina; Sadabhijna; Dasabala; Advayavadi; 
Vinayaka; Munindra; Srighna; Sasta; Muni; Sakya; 
muni; Sakya simha; Sarvarthasiddha; Sauddhodaih- 
Gautama; Axkabandhu; Mayadevisuta. 

Sasta is the agent nown of *Sas’which means 
‘to command’. Sasta means one who comtnands, or 
roles or teaches. The word Sasta can be applied in this 
sense to any deity whose functions are protecting, 
guarding, instrncting, etc, A mere mention of the word 
‘Sasta’ as one amoi^ the numerous synonyms of the 
Buddha cannot be taken as an evidence in support of t)ie 
theory that Sasta and Buddha are the same. If so, it 


I. There are wious k|«iids aasMiatisl the Pantelam ro^al btnU/ 
frith the ori|in gf the SabaricoAla alwM- Ooe l^cod is as follows The 
PaAtalam Raja was deeply intrested b rdi^oa meditsrioaa. The Raja had 
a depeadopt hy zuma Aiyappan' who by bis pious habits had aar^od his 
favour. The Queea became jealous gf Aiyappan's mSueoce ovor the Raja 
and hatched up 4 plot to do away with Aiyappar. She pretended serigus 
ilbaaa and made the court phyaici > n to prescribe t^r's milk to save her life. 
Aiyappan waa deputed to achieve the iicposaible b/c brlo^ng tiger's milk. 
Bat Aiyappan to the surprise of aJI retorned from the toresta lidlDg on the 
back of a tiger with a pack accompanying him. Ajyppan was aasigned an 
august place on the Sahari hills where the Raja promised to go and woi^ip 
him annually. 

The pamtiegs of Alynppn on the tiger's back are very common b 
TraN'encgre, 
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must be contended that Viuayaka \i.e. Cjaiiai>atbiy and 
Sae&a are the eame because Viuayalca hi mentioned as 
one of the synonyms of Buddha! 

Some scholars argue that the slug song repetition 
of “ Saranani Ayyappa " by the pilgrims is renjiiiisc-ent of 
the triple saranani formula of the Buddha, Dhoi'ma and 
Saugbaof the Buddhists. ‘Saranam' iiibuns ‘refuge* 
and it is uoutonded that this invocation is peculiar to the 
Buddhists. But ns the leavnecl editor of the J. I. H. 
says Saranam Ayy^pa is an erpi ession which is common 
to all Hindus whenever the appeal is to a God exercising 
grace. “ It is not so oleariy established tliat the idea of 
seeking tlie protection of a saviour is an idea peculiar to 
the Buddhists or ori^uated with the Buddha and the 
Buddhist teacher* doubt the Buddliists have the 
notion of the * Trisaranam ’ but that does not nece^arily 
iiieau tliat that is the earliest or the 

Tlie location of some of the famous Basta temples 
in tile Interior oi forests is considered se au argument 
iu support of the Buddha theory because-nt is con¬ 
tended—Buddhists generally prefer to live in secluded 
places. Bub it should be pointed out that there are 
innumerable Sasta shrines in places other than forests* 
Perhaps the chief Sasta sluines are iu the forests, but 
one can come across hundreds of Saata sluiues in other 
parts of the country. Also it cannot be said that only 
Buddhists had a special liking for for^ts. Forests had 
been the place of ‘tapas’ or meditation for Hindu 
saints as well. 

A very strong argument m favour of the Buddha 
theory is that Sasta woi’ship has many Buddhistic 
features. The vow of ‘ ahirosa * which all pilgrims have 


I. J. !. H, Vol. 18. P. 117. 



t (0 tatte, their fasting and abstinence from woiudly 
pleasures and above all the absenco of caste distmetiona 
' among tba pilgrims are pomted out as distlnotive 
\ Buddhistic features. Here again it must be pointed out 
..that ‘ ahim&a ’ is not a pure Buddlilstic doctrine. No * 
' doubt the Buddhists lay special emphasis on it; but.4 . 

b not alien to the Jains and the Hindus- The Ftindus'* 
. often tal^e vows of ‘ ahimsa ’ and fasting and they 
observe these things particularly when they go on pil¬ 
grimages. Pilgrims usually have a code of moral conduct 
different from others. They have to renounce many of 
lAie pleasures to which they are accustomed and to subject 
^emselves to a good deal of discipline. Abstinence 
. from worldly pleasnree and rcnundatiou of iiixiuious 
meals and attractive dresses during times of pilgrimages 
have been recommended by Hindu saints also and we 
cannot say that tliese were esdusively Buddliietic 
;|eatures. The object of these restrictions is to enable 
ihe pilgrim to concentrate more on his soul than on hb 
body. Alter all the pilgrimage is for the solace and 
; salvation of his soul. We do not role out the possibility 
of the forms of Sasta worship having been infiuenced 
, by Buddhism. In fact ?dl the forms of worship, pilgri¬ 
mages, fesUvais etc in Kerala bear stamps of strong 
^ Buddhistic ludiience. The Saeta pilgrimage abo shows. 

. some dear Buddhistic influences. The stre^ on ^ ahlmsa' 
and the absence of caste distinction among the p ilg rims *; 
etc may be cited as examples. But one cannot conclude 
' from these alone that Sasta worship b only a Hindubed 
form of Buddha worship. 

It must be pointed out here that Sasta has be^ 
considered to be a deity taking special interest in th^' 
arts of warfai'C. ‘ Yatrakkali’ ‘ Chathijakkali* ‘ Sangh^- 
kali ’ ‘ Paoakifali ’ and other such plays prevalent in 
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ancient Malabar were specially devised to pLX)pitiate 
deities like Seete, and DuigaJ * Pana ’ was a sort of 
offerii^ or *Puja' to these deities made by the 
warriors who were about to proceed for war. Sasta was 
the presiding deity in most of the village ‘ Kalariea ' 
(a fencing schools. It Is said that soldiers used to enter 
the battle field only after a formal puja to their war 
deities the chief of whom was Sasta. This practice 
was prevalent even in very andent times and is traced 
back to the period of the ^ Raksha Purushanmax', 
What is important in our discussion is the association 
of Sasta with warfare and gymnastice. This is a strong 
argument against the theory that Sasta and Buddha 
were one. It is difficult to accept that Sasta who took 
great del^ht in warfare and gymnastics and the Sakya- 
muni who preached and practised ^ ahiinsa ’ were one 
and the same. 

Some scholars point out that there is a striking 
resemblance between the hguresof Saeta and Buddha 
" in posture as well as in form. But the modern 
image of Sasta does not strictly conform to the 
features of the Buddha. It is smd that after the decline 
of Buddhism in Kerala the Bnddha image at Sabarimala 
was replaced by or altered. into the modem Sasta 
image. But there are numerous other images of Sasta 
in Travancore, and so far, we have not come across 
any Sasta imsge strictly conforming to the features of 
the Buddha. The author of this thesis has vitited 
some of these Sasta shrines and can say with confidence 
that the images as they are found at present do ect 
have any resemblance to the images of the Bud&a. 
Since the ^eged resemblance between the figures of Sasta 


1. K4rai« Chorilam by Attoer KruhoA Pishaxodi. P. $3. 

2. Sel«ct«d lUiA RaJa Vwim P. I62. 
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and Buddlub bave strength to the theory that both 
are the sarndf it is necessary to examine this question in 
detail and see whether there is any umilarity between 
the two images from the point of view of iconography. 
The deeoriptions of the image of Sasta are found in the 
Am$%7naiihdagama the Suprabhedagama and the 
Ko/ranagama. The Ams!wmah}t4daga7na^ says that the 
digure of Sasta should have fonr arms and three eyes 
and a peaceful countenance, its colour should be golden 
yellow and it should be draped in silk garments. It 
must be seated upon a Padmasana. The Suprcd)lie' 
dagama^ says' that the dgure of Sasta should have 
only two arms and two eyes and a dark complexion. 
It should be adorned with ornaments. Tlie arms and 
legs should be kept folded, in the right hand there 
should be a crooked stick and in the left, fruits and 
tender leaves of plsnte. The body should be like that 
of a Bhiia with a big belly. He should be represented 
as playing with dogs, sheep and fowls. The KaranagmA ^ 
says that the Sasta should have only two arms and 
two eyes and a dark complexion. He should be seated 
on a Piiha with his left leg' banging down the seat 
and the right one folded and rested upon the seat 
vertically. The hair of his head should he like blue 
black ink and be spread out. His vehicle is the elephant 
as also is the crest or his banner. At the end of the 
description it ie mentioned that the colour of Saeta 
might be blue, white or dark, his vehicle the bull, that 
he might have four arms and that the crest on his 
banner a oock”^ 

Thus we note that there are important difierencee 
in the descriptions of Sasta Images found in the diderent 
authmitiea Many of the images of Saeta found in Kerala 


]. HiAdu leoM^phy, VoL ii. P&rt ii. P. 488, 8. Zl^, PP 488-490. 

1 Ibid. P. 489. 4. Ibid. P.490. 
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satisfy the features described in these Authorities. But 
it is quite clear that tlie descriptioaK of thu Saeta 
images given in none of these authorities agree with 
those of tlie Buddha. The Buddha images must have 
the following featiu*es.i.‘- They luay be soLiipbtu’ed either 
as stauding or seated upon a SimJtosajta or other seats. 
The figure of tlie Buddha sliould be of whits colo\ir 
witli a broad emiliug face, the earlobes (which are to 
be pierced) hanging, having broad and long eyas? 
proiuinent nose, long anns, beautiful (!he6t slightly 
fat liuibs and a somewhat hau^g belly. The image 
of Buddha aliould have only two eyes and a pair of 
arnis. Its sliould possess the wbioh 

should be done up in the shape of u Kinta. In the 
case of a standing image the legs must be placed 
straight. Whether seated or standing Che image must 
be clothed iu yellow robes. 

Noue of tlie Sasta images in IvevaU can be said 
to be conformiug to these featiu'es prescribed fur the 
Buddha. A comparison of the features inescribod for 
the Buddha and Sasta will convince us that from the 
point of view of iconography they are quite different 
from eocli other. 

Modem scholars are inclined bo identify Sasta with 
Aiyanar a village deity commonly worshipped on the east 
ooaet.^ Aiyanar is a non-Aryan deity. He was incorpo- 


1. T A. S. Vol. ii,PP. 120-121. 

2. Videthd articles gn Sa»U by Pn>(. V, Nar^yaoa PilUi ia the 
‘.Raogaawamy lyaofar commemaratton volume Pf S.10—540 

Pr, I, K. C, III SM»Boa PP. 23^—240. Also vide Mr> L. h. Balaratnam’s 
b^k eotitled " Sasta worahjp in Travancofe" wolch enotains the same 
views aa Karayaaa nilai'a 

Mr. T. K. Joseph who wrote i& the J. I. H. (Vgl, I8] in 1939 express, 
io^ the view that SsM Is only a Hlnduis^ (onn oi the Buddha has htmsdf 
cbae|H his views. He too j» now prepared to accept the view that Aiyappau 
and Aiyanar are C e same. 

vide article in Malayalam entitled ' Dhanna Sa.stavo ’ in the * Awm 
P.ytItiHi' dated February 19, 1940, 
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rated into the Hindu PautheoQ as a result of the fu^ou 
between the Aryan and non-Aryan cults in South India. 
Alyanar is described as the chief male deity among the 
Tillage Gods. He Is known by the names of Satoan, Aiyan, 
Aiyappan, Hajiharaputran and Sasta. One can come 
acioss innumerable images of Aiyanar in various forms 
and shapes in the various villages of the cast coast. The 
Aiyappan images found on the west coast bear a very 
striking resemblance to tlreee Aiyanar images. Alyaiuvr 
is sometimes seen with long curly hair a crown and ear 
rings of gold leaves. He is dark in colour and is sonic 
times represented as sitting on a throne below a banyan 
tree.* The Sabariinala image wears a crown and also 
jewels and ornamente like the Aiyanar.^ The images of 
Aiyanar seen at different places in the Tlast coast vary 


1. S. I. Ima^ of Ggds md Goddessea. U. Krishna S&stri P. 2dQ 

2. The following is a g od desscIptiOB of Aiyaoar:. ” Th« chi«f mal« 

4«jTy sreoQg the Gmna><isv4tas U Aiyar or Aiyanar. He is eUo named 
Kaiihara putra (V.) Vishnu - ^va's son becao»« he is said to owe his 
origui to tbe union of Siva and Vishnu when the latter took the female 
form called Mohinl Aiyasar is represented by a human form in a sittini: 
posture with a red skin, a crown on his head and pearls in his locks. On 

his iorebead he wears tlie sacred ashes, pearls on bis ears and neck soil a ’ 
sort of ribbon oo his breast, Tbe arms, hands, feet and the whole body are 
full of Jewels and ornaments. Id his right hand he holds a eceptre to 
indicate that he is the chief among the village goU.«. Roond Ms body and 
his left leg he wears a kind of belt called Bahopaddi wliicli is also used by 
a^es and others when they Ut, From his shoulders garlands hsng down. 

The upper part of his body is uncovered whilst the lower is coveied with a 
SDOtely garment. Aiyaoac's two wives Puranal loo the right) and Putkslai 
* (on the left) are represe&ted as having natural bodies of a yellow colour 
with crowna on tlieir heads and flowers in th^r hands Puraaal wears on her 
forehead the mark oi matk (Ks^turi) and Putkalal tbe sacred ashes. The 
temples of Aiyanar stand usually at some distance west of villages In a 
grove. Close by the tempie on both rides of It an flgures of clay among 
which are Aiyanat's generals called Palaiyakkar. Alyajiar is never asked 
for any positive good Ke only protects from harm and his worship consists 
solely in propitia'ioQ. like Ganesa and .Skanda. the popular deity Aiyanar ( 

is a lord and leader of demon host aorl his province is to guard the fields, * 

crops and herd^ of iho poii^santry and to drive away their enemies Accord* 
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from one another in many details. So alao the Im^es of 
Sasta in Travancore. In the Saeta temple at Vattavila 
near Pangode, a suburb of Trivandxaio, the Sasta is 
represented as riding cm a horse. A. figure of Aiyanar 
(metal) from Rameswaram represents him also as riding 
on horse. ^ The Sasta iim^e at Puthencliauthai at 
Trivaiidnnn has a female figure on eihtei* side 
sculptured In stone. They are said to be Pornamba 
aiid l^ashkalamba, the consorts of Sasta. Aiyanar 
also is sard to have two wives by name Purani and 
Pndugalftl^ The Sasta image at Thycaud at 
Trivjvudrum shows the Sasta in the SiJcJiAsana 
postiu'e with a tapering crown on hie head.^ Tliis 
image shows lilieness to the image of an Aiyanar from 
Tiruppaiathurai in the Trichinopoly District.^ These 
siimlarities between the images of Sasta and Aiyanar 
strengthen the theory that they are the same. It is 
very significant that the ‘ synonyms ’ given for Basta 
and Aiyanar are the same (eg.) Alyan, Aiyappan, 
Haiihara putran, Sattan etc. Further it may bo 
pointed out that both Basta and Aiyanar are forest 
deities. Temples dedicated to Aiyauai* and Sasta in 
the west coast are generally found in Kavus or forests. 
Even in regard to the function of these two deitiee 

iDgly outsidd every ville^ in Soutiieni Indie mey be seeo shiioes o<'Aiyanar 
sorrouAdcd by rude cUy or terracotta d$urea of homes aoiJ other ajunaia of 
life siae on which he is supposed to ride wben keeping guard. Hie image is 
roughly curved eometimee in a sitting posture aod at other times on horse 
back When properly rspmcnted be ought to bavc e erown on bis head 
the Siva mack on his forehead, a sceptre in hH band and ornament oa 
his person. " S, 1.1. V^; 11. P. 40. 

1. South Indian Images by H, Krishna Sastri P. 233. Pig. 142. 

2. Ibid. P. 230. 

3. K. V. Bangaswamy lyei^T ConunesoratioTv Volume. P.343. 

4 "South lodiao Images," P, 231 140 



there is great reeeoiblauce—Saata like Aiyanar is a 
protecting deity of the Tillages He is cocisidered 
by the Malayalees as the guardian of the land The 
d^ht mountain tops along the Western Ohate are sur¬ 
mounted by eight temples in ’which are set up images 
of the Sasta to protect the country from aU the 
misfortunes, and external evils. Basta is essenUoIly an 
indigenous deity. It is important to remember that 
Sasta worship is not familiar to the inhabitants of 
Nortberii'India. This deity wbicli is very populivr in 
Malabar does not appear to have been even known to 
the regions north of the G'Odavari. Sasta is not inentitJiied 
in any of the early Sanskrit “works.^ 

The stor3' in the Keralolpaflii tliat rjunsmaiuti 
instituted Sasta Gods in the Bastern frontiers of Kerala 
only refers to the faot of Sasta being incorporated into 
the Hindu pantheon. It must be pointed out here that 
Sasta worship in Kerala is not very popular among the 
brahmins. It is also significant that in some S:ishi 
shrines, the priests are not brahmins, but only low 
caste Hindus.^ These facts clearly prove that Sastn. 
was a typical Dravidian deity. 

We have examined above tlie various ai’guu)ent« 
in support of the view that the Buddha and Sasta are 
the same. On the whole we are inclined to come to the 
conclu&on tlmt Sasta was an indigenous Dravidian deity. 

As we have stated already, we do not ignore the 
influence of Buddhism on tlm development of the Sasta 
cult in Kerala. But we cannot accept the view that 
Sasta is only a J'iuduised form of the Buddha. 

1. 8Haptxidtl’a>'<iW V. R. Rtmachandra Diksbidar. P. 5|, 

2. Hiadu Iconoftaphy. T- A. CopioaUiA Rto. Vel. U. Pait U, ?. 4Se. 

3. In nMnlnyaUm &rt3c]e in the .Pi'at/rfjneni dnted, December 14 193d. 
Ur. T K. Josph points out that ia the Seste ehrioe at Amkanattu in S, 
Tnvucore the priert is .a Ani'ornn (a low cute HIcdu like th« pat'ftfn ) 




CHAPTER Vllf. 


THEILAVASOF KERALA AND BUDDHISM. 

npH£ IbTae constitute the largest single HiDda 
commuoity In Kerala. In reUgioos practices and 
social onstoms they closely resemble the Nairs; but in 
tlie traditional heharchy of caste the Nairs are 
considered to be * Sadras ’ while the Havas ate as^ned 
to a TDocb lower petition. The Havas are a thriving 
sect in Eerala. Dumg recent years their political and 
economic conditions have improved considerably. But 
even to-day they suder from many social disabilities. 
To dine with an Hava is striotiy prohibited by caste 
rules and orthodox ^J^hroiiusven now will not allow the 
Havas to enter their houses. As an ethnic unit it is 
very difficult to distinguish the Havas from others. In 
features, complexion etc., they resemble the Nairs. But 
their position is little better than that of the untouchables 
in the social order. As examination of the early history 
of this community will throw a flood of light on the 
circumstances which led to their social degradation. 

The popular view about the origin of the Havas 
is that they were Buddhist imm^auts into Kerala from 
Ceylon. There are sufficient evidences to prove their 
Ceylonese origin. The name Hava is derived from 
Ham, the Tatml name for Ceylon. * Siinhala ’ was 
the ancient name for Ceylon and the caste name of 
the Havas must have passed throi^h ^ Simhalan ’ to 
‘ Sihalan ’ and ‘ Ihalan ’ and finally to ‘ Havan The 
Havas are also known as ‘ Tiyans ’ and ‘ Tiyan ” 
considered to be a corruption of the Sanskrit ‘ Dvipao’ 
). MU.D. P. 145, 
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passiog through * Tivan * Dvipam ’ in Sanskrit means 
‘ island' and * Tiyan ’ which is a corrapbion of * Dvipan ’ 
means 'islander.^ In the records of^the Tellxcherry 
factory the Ilavss are generally referred to as ^ Tivee.' 
A very ooncluslTe evidence at support of their island 
ongin is the reference in tiie S. 0. P. No. 2 of Stbanu 
Kavigupta (assigned to the 9th century A. D.) to the 
leader of the Havas as the * Island ruler. ^ Further 
we find a very clear statement in the famous folk 
songs in Malayalam, popularly known as VaitaJekan 
PaUukal, , to the effect that the ancestors of the Havas 
came from Ceylon. The most impartant of the 
VaiaAkan PaMuk<U is the one called after an Hava 
hero * Valia Aromar Chevakar/ one of the most 
romantic and heroic figures of Kerala—who flourished 
in the ISth century. The following lines taken from 
this song are very significant.^ :* 


1. "Nor hAve ib« Island mUr and cbo wall oSc«r or wboAver 
It be Any power to stop tbeio oa Any ebACges whatsoever." 

Para q of S. C P. No. 2, 




“ j^armnuU pan^Iathfi kamii'mmar 
lUivathu JuUHnnu vannoranu 
Okiran Perumalu iampummivi 
Ola eluihi (N/acIuiihaJlc 
IluvaiJiu Pajavinu Jtaihu hUtjf 
Ap2>ol parai/inmn Raja'>'aHo 
Tvitipvieliii'are af/ahJfu I'&mn. 

McUaycUa PeravioliUe JcaliK/nayal 
Pfu^ia hitaymne paclia piYiii 
Kidavmiihen/uyru chevakarum 
M(iiaydlafJi^:lKangu yab'Oifai " 

These lines any that the great ancestors of the Havas 
came fioin ‘ Ilavathunadn ’ (Ceylon). King Chemman 
Perainal of Kerala wrote to the king of Ceylon to send 
some Havas from bis coxmtry and in accordAnoe with 
the PermnaVs letter the king of Ceylon sent them to 
Kerala. 

The theory tliat lUvaa were Immigrants from 
Ceylou has no>v' gained acoeptance at tlie Imnds of 
most scholais.' The causes foi* their migration into 
Kerala are not vay cleax\ Di’. N. Kunjan Hllai in the 
Travauoore Census Report says that “ the ancient 
Tamil works as well as namerous inscriptions show 
that the Chola and Pandya kings who frequently 
invaded and conquered Ceylon had greatly encouraged 
the iuitmgration of Havas to South India. We do 
not know what are “ the Tamil works and the 
numerous inscriptions, ” which the Docsov refers to. 
As far OB our knowledge goes there is no specidc 
reference in any Tamil work or inscription to the fact 

1. Vid« CyclopMdU of lodia (1B$5} Vol. 3, P,33& Load syetam 
of Br. India {BaCea Fow It) Vo) III. F, IS?. Laiul oI Uw Peromak 

(Day) PP' 31^20. 

2. Travtacojv Cecuos R«pon (!93I) P. 332, 





that the Ila’va immigrfttion £1*0111 Oeylon w-afi cucouragde 
by the Ghola and Pandya kings. It must also be 
pointed out tliat tlie Havas are found only in Blerala— 
Oheradesa-and nob in the Ohola or Paudya countries. 
Dr. OaJdweli says that “ it is tolerably certain that tlie 
Havas and Tiyans who cultivate the cocoanut palm 
of Travancoro ore the descendants of Shannar coolies 
from Ceylon." It is suggested that the Havas were 
brought to llerala as bbourers in the cocoanut estates, 
Cocoanut is called * Tenkay ’ which means the southeru 
fruit ’ and is believed to have been introduced ink» 
Kerala from Ceylon. It is also believed that the Havas 
who came from Ceylon were responsible for introdneing 
it into Kei'ala. The vast majority of tlie tappers iti 
Kerab today are Havas. Also the Havas show a 
special aptitude in the coir industry and other such 
connected with the cocoanut. In fact the 
majority of the coir workers in Kerab today are Ibva^?. 
These facts suggest a close connection between the 
Ibvas and cocoanut cultivation in Kerala. Whether 
cocoanut was known to Kerala before the immigration of 
the Havas or not is a subject of controversy. But it is 
certain that this was the occupation of the Havas 
for centuries tc^tber. It is natural that the Havas who 
were famiUar with the cocoanut cultivation in Ceylon 
must have taken to this profession in Kerala also. The 
VaMkdii PaHidv^, throw some light on the profession 
of the Havas in ancient Kerab. They say that the 
Havas came as Chevakars ’ or fighters. In andeot 
Kerala duels were the usual means of setting disputes; 
there were many organised fencing schools called 
Kalaries '* for giving training to the people in duels and 
battles. There was also the system of ‘ Kutippaka ’ 01 
‘family feud.* In tliese duels people were allowed to have 
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deputies ead iroin the Yatakkau Pattukal we tearn that 
the Il&Tfts were ofteu deputed to dght in those deadly 
combats. The practice of deputing llaTas to fight in the 
duels was so very commou that this wse considered to be 
their chief profession- Tlie lines given below are from 
the ‘ Vatakkan Pattukal; ’ they are illustrative of tins 
point. A Naduvali (or ruler of a distaiot) gives the follow¬ 
ing i-idvioe to two chieftuns who wei'e fighting 
j^iuat eocli otlier over a dispute about their seniority :*• 

“ Padavettu tamwil iiidangvjaln 
Eriya janango^ nasichu p)hi,ni 
2^aU<i3igliCL Udil^oHu 

Angtwi fHiaihu jayikhtinriorhi 
AnmtU muppadvm vanirikkam." 

The advice is:— “ If you wage war, mauy people 
will die. So you search for combatant Chekavars (Ilavas) 
to fight for you- He who wins iu the fig ht will rule as the 
elder.” This shows that the ‘Ohekors’ or ‘Chovas’ 
(Ilavas) were a class of profestional fighters whose main 
business was to fight these mortal combats for remuner¬ 
ation. 

In another song we find a clear statetnent to the 
effect that the Ilavas were mainly ^Angam * fighteia. 
Valia Aromar Ghevakar in a moving address to bis 
brother on taking leave of his relatives before proceeding 
to his last fight says:—’ 


" fin/iffrtifii fftnuHlfl ttutnuglffulo 
jttnHvtiti? pohiM 

fhrff^vai^ 

An^itpt yiUahn 

AtiMfft ittfipjiminNi Ptinir/hletiM^" 


MfiTayAlAfn 



“ pandaU haranon/mar 

Anga cliamayam chsm/nwmnu ponnu 
Ch^avan'rnarayi janickal pinne 
VaXkanayil ckoriUo ch^nmarhi- 
Afigaihinu aranum vannaieMl 
Tokate kanditiw, iruivrvahida^' 

The address iiiay be translated as follows: — “ OuX 
great ancestors were' all angam fighters. When one is 
bom as a ChekaTan be has to earn bis bread on the 
point of the sword. If any one requiaifcious your servi¬ 
ces for Angam fight you should not refuse to go.” 
These statements in the folk songs are clear evidences 
in Bupporb of the view that the Davas were profesaonal 
fighters. Whether they were praobising this profession 
from the time of their immigration or not cannot be 
determined. It may be said without fear of ooutradicticu 
that the two important professions practioed by the 
11avas from very ancient times were cocoanut cultivation 
and Angain fighting. The practice of duels and fights 
became e:£tlnct by the close of the medieval penod; the 
Havas continue even today as workew in the cocoanut 
states. 

It is not possible to settle with accuracy the 
period of Hava iuimigratlon into Kerala. It is qulto 
certain that they had settled in the country at the time 
when the deeds of privileges were granted to the Jews 
and the Christians because they are mentioned in one 
of these deeds. Tliere are three ancient deeds, one 
conferred on tlie Jewish community and two on the 
Syrian Christian colonists, assignable to the period A. D 
700—825.^ The Jewish deed (No. 1) of Bhas kara Ravi 

1 . Tiiere bu b«en ma&h divernty of odIdioq the detes df 

these deeds. Mr, Kenuke Sebei Pilled eeaifDS them to the list decade oi the 
2ad century A t>. Dr. Boroell seys th»t the postiDle date for the 
eecond deed is 774 A. D, CV. Kzelhom su^eats A. D. 680 ae an altene ive 
date. Walter ElUot Aae« SS! a, D. Some aothore aen^ these deeds to 
the period 10—tStli century A. D. The consensus ol scholarly opinion is in 
faveur of the period A. 0. 700— 
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Ba^kara BaviTarman is assigned to tbe end of the aovonth 
or beginniag of the eighth century A.D. Dr. Bmnell says 
that “ the only posdble date ” for the second deed the 
settlement deed of the main colony of Christiana, is A. D. 
774. This waa issued by Veera Baghava Chacravarti. 
The thud deed of Sthauu Ba^Lgupta issued to the 
southern Christian colony is placed about 50 years later 
than the second deed i c. aboiit A. D. S24. 

The J. 0. P. of Bhaskara BaTivartnan (G. A. !>• 
700) makes no mention of tlie Havas. The S, 0. P. No. 1 
of Veera Baghava Chacravarti (A. D. 774) issued to 
Iravi Corttan of Mahodevar Pattanam, the lord of 
Manigramain, makes reference to the four classes of 
foreign settlers in the country, one of which is interpreted 
to be the Xlava caste. The Hug confers on Iravi Corttan- 
“ the grand merchant of the Oheraman world "— among 
other privileges the sovereign merchantship over the 
four classes.”' Mr. Lcgan says that “ Jews and 
Christians were certainly two of the classes; another 
of them may have been the Islanders or Cingalese 
(Dvipar, Divar; TLyai’, and Simhalar, Sihaloi*, Ilavar) 
the fourth were Ghettis (East coast merchants) or 
Arabs or perhaps Chinese. 01 course there is not 
sufficient ground to warrant such an inference and we 


1. TboS. C-P. d Veen XU^hAva Chaeravarti taya.- .W« 

also hava glvaa to Mm {die rigbt oi) the cloth, house pillars (pleturad 
rooms?) ail the reveoua. the curved eword (or cUss«t) aod i& (or wKb) the 
evord the SQVTsi ga morchaatsbip. the right of proclematios. tb« phviiese of 
hnviag fore runners, the five reueicai inetruoiants. the coach, the li^ht by day 
the spreading cloth, litter, royal umbrella, vaduca drum, the gateway with 
seats axtd oraamental arches aad the sovereign merchantahip over the four 
classes, also the oU makers aod the five kmdj of artificers we have subjected 
to him or given as slaves to him." 

Vide Appeadix XII ol U. H D. for the J . C P. No. 1. $. C. P. Ho. 1 
and S. C. P. No. II. 

2. M M. D. P. 27). 

9 
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caimot sfty with ceiisaiiity that Ilavaa were included 
in the “ four classee mentioned in the document. 
This is only a conjeottuxe of Mr. Logan. But in the 
S. 0. P.No. n of Sthann Bavigupta which is assigned 
to 824 A. D. there are many direct references to 
the Davas. In pan^aph (b) of the document we 
find ft reference ‘‘to the share sbaS of 

the four families of Ilawar and of the eight families 
of Ilakeyar belonging to them, and one family of 
washermen coming from the same stock as these. ” 
Among their privileges mentioned are “ fetter—right 
or right of having foot-rope for mounting 
Cocoanut trees and ‘ ladder light ’ or right of reaping 
pepper (?)^ In paragraph (o) of the dociunent “the 
four families of Ilawar (with their servants and 
washerman]*’ and the various other castes are command¬ 
ed “ to do their duty to the Gtod, the planter by plantiug 
(rice etc) the setter by setting (trees or by building, 
offering ?) so that the required ceremonies such as tho 
oil for the church suffer no diininution.’*^ Again we find a 


1. “.A&d I wbo fornierlyh»j the possession of tlic 

shAre naJ! of tho loor iMiuli»s et Hewer end of tho fenulie* of Ileko^r 
bolonguis to tboin end one f&niily of weshermea coming frets die seme 
stock as these —eU the« being entitied to tb« fetter ri^t end leddor-right, 
to the tax lor the elepbont-ftodar end to the waeK gold which the Ctieoden 
is wont to get es weJl es tQ hervrst goJl to tbe ni^tly meel of xico end to 
the pot messur^I possessed of Uiis shere-5ta^ and of the Cewan end of 
those Ave keadies bave gives them by a free and unrestneCed treoaftt...." 
S, C, P No, 2 

2. "...Maruwafi Sepir Igo wbo bes received tbe w&ter of 

this tows having arreogod that tbeso four fen^lias of Ilawar (with their 
serveataesd washerman) twofanlliea ol^^o family of carpentere, and 
four funiliea q{ Vellalai — the later being Cenlef of tbe Alave land — that 
all these may do their 'iuty to tbe Gcd, the planter by p)aDtidg4ijce etc.) the 
Setter by settiog, so tbaC the required ceremonies such as tltt oil for the 
Cfaujtb, enSer do disiioutita baa enacted and gives to the Tarlsa Chorcb tbe 
land now to be described." S. C. P. No. 2. 
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reference to the Davas in paragraph (p) of the 

document.' In paiagrapb (q) of the deed we find a 

reference to the Island mler '* or the Tiyar 
head*man.^ 

The Jewish and Syrian copper plates to which 
we have relerced above are the earliest reliable 
inscriptions discovored in Kerala. The reference to the 
Havas in these doouraents clearly proves that they had 
settled, down in the conntrj' at that time. 

Mr, Logan thinks that tlie Tiyans must have 
arrived in Kerala before the time of Kosmas JndiJco 
Pkusies {A. D. 622—547). In Photios abridgement of 
the litdiha of EUsvu reference is made to “ palm trees 
aud thdr dates which were s^d to be thrice the sise 
of those in Babylon. In another abridged passage of 
the same work by another wnter the palm fraite are 
refened to as the “ largest of nuts. ” Mr. Logan thinks 
that "there is no doubt that Indilto Pleiutes 

described most acctimtely the cocoanut palm under 
the appellation of ‘ Argellia ’ an erroneous transli* 
texatlon probably of the word ' narikelara ’ or 
‘ nalikei am ’ usually applied to the frait by the 
Malayali Brahmins.® " If oocoanut oonld be mentioned 
in this work certainly it must have been imported into 
the country before the 6th century and the 
Havas who are said to have brought foe ^ southern 
fruit ’ must have inimigrated into the country before 
this period- Mr. Logan ie inclined to think that the 

1 . ".TboM IlAwar &re p«nnitted to follow one their oceu' 

p&tiofid >Q th« bataar And oq tho «nll. The washermafi nay cone and do hie 
wotlf in the hetaar eod on the waJl." S. C, P. No. 2. 

2. “ Nor have the Zsiend ruler and tho waU officer or whoever it be 
aay power to etep theca on any ^rgee wbntsoevec. Thoash they ehoald 
commit a Weepass the Palliyar alone have to cry them.*' S. C. V, Ng. 2. 

3. M, M, D. P. 145. 
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Hava jmmigmtioji must baye tftken place- sometime 
after the Isb century A. D. Fis argument is drawn 
from the fact that tire Periplue which gives a detailed 
list of the imports and exports of Kerala does not 
refer to cocoanut or cocaanut produce of any 
deecriptiou- Pepper, beatel, ivory, etc are prominently 
mentioned, but th(are is absohitely no referenco to 
coooanni Mr. Logan thinks that if the oocoanut 
tree had existed at this time in Mahbar the pvcKlnce 
of such a notable fniit tree would have been ex¬ 
ported and must Inive been mentioned by the author 
of the Periplus. It must be pointed out here tliat 
the absence of any reference to cocoanut should nob 
by itself be taken oe an ovidonce in support of the 
view that cocoanut woe unknown to KeiuLa. The 
list given by tho Periplus is by no moans a ooiiplefie 
one. lire niaximuui mfereuce one can draw from 
the omission of cocoaunt from this list is that it was 
not one of the articles of export, laobitbly there wfis 
no demand for cocoanut in foreign conntiies os there 
was for ivory or pepper. Cocoanut must have been 
cultivated in the country, but would not have been 
exported to foreign countries. Mr. Logan’s theory 
that the Ilava iuiuiigration must have taken place after 
the 3St century A. P. may be true, bub the arguui(;iit 
he gives is uot veiy convincing. 

It is ver3' likely that the Hava immigration 
must have taken place when Buddhism was very 
popular in ICevala. Buddhism had becone the 
predoininent religion of Ceylon during the early 
centuries of the Oliristiau era and the Havas who 
came from Ceylon must certainly have been followers 
of that faith. A mass migration of Buddhists from 
Ceylon to Keval.a would not havo been possible if Kerala 



had been hostile to Buddhism. Ihiring the early 
oenttmee of the Christian era Buddhism had become a 
dominant influence in Keiula and thus the immigrants 
from Ceylon would have found the atmosphere in 
Kerala very congeuial. Tlie Vatakkan Pattukal aay that 
Havas were sent to Kerala by the king of Coyloa in 
accordance with a request h-oin the Perumal, king of 
Kerala. Wo know that there was great cultuiid inter- 
coiirso between Ceylon and Kerala during the early 
oeuturies of the Christian era, particularly during the 
rogiiuos of Ohenguttavan and Gajabahu. It is quite 
likely that the Ilava iinniigvation took plaoe during 
this peiiod. 

Even though we accept the view that the Havas 
were immigrants fi'om Ceylon it is dilEqjjlt to believe 
tliat tlie present Ilava community is constituted solely 
by the descendants of these itnmigrants. We have 
alre.ady stated that the Havas constitute the largest 
single Hindxi community in Kerala. If we say that all the 
Havas are the descendants of the immigrants from 
Ceylon we have to accept the view that the number of the 
immigrants into Kerala was greater than the number 
of Nairs and other high castes already occupying the 
country. We know that the Havas were suffering from 
many sodal disabilities for oeuturies together and that 
this had led to mass-scale conversions from their ranks 
to Chriatianity and Islam. In spite of these conver¬ 
sions we find the Havas in such laige numbei's today. 
It is difficult to believe that there was such a lai'ge- 
scale immigration from a very small island like Ceylon. 
Ceylon is too small a place to afford such a big deple¬ 
tion of its population. Further, if there had been 
such a large scale imrn^ation from Ceylon it wo\hd 
have been recorded in the traditional accounts of the 
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ccruatry. What w gather from all these facts is that 
only a small baud of Ila'vas must have come to Kerala 
irom Ceylon. But how did they multiply into a very 
big oommunity* It is usually a community with sound 
economio means that has a prolido growth. Bat 
the Havas did not have any of the advantages of 
economic prosperity. The only reasonable explanation 
for their nmnaical strength is tlut at one time iu 
their history they must have I'eceived into their folds 
lai^e numbers of people from other communities. 
People from other communities would not join the 
Hava comiminity ujider the present circumstances ns the 
coramuiuty suffers from many serious social disabilities. 
Also clianges from one coramuuity to another bike place 
usually with a change of religion. It is quite possible 
that the bullc of the present Ikiva community is consti¬ 
tuted by the original oonverte to Buddhism in Kerala. 
The Havas who came from Ceylon must have been the 
largest Kngle group of Buddliists in Kerala. During 
the early centuries of the Christian era tliore were 
regular conversions to Buddlilsin from the ranks 
of the high castes and thus the number of Buddhists 
in the country swelled up. When Buddhism declined 
in Kerala those who follow'od that faith-contemptuously 
called as ‘ Bauddhas ’-became the victims of social 
degradation. The vast nnmbei* of Buddhists along with 
the Havas now constituted a new clsss of ** Bauddliae " 
whose position was little better tlmn that of the uu- 
touchables. When Buddhism completely disappeared 
from Kerala tliesc ‘ Bauddhas ’ were received hack Into 
tlie Hindu fold, but they bad to be contented with the 
lower ninga of the social ladder. The bulk of the 
converts to Buddhism was from the Nair caste? but 
after the final disappearance of Buddhism they 
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were grouped along with the Ilavas and fcbiie fche 
number of the Hava community swelled up. This 
accounts for the close resemblance between the Nair and 
the Hava coincaunities iu social customs, religious 
practices, etc. We have already referred to the fact that 
in features and complexion the people of the two communi¬ 
ties resemble each other very dosely. This also affords 
an explanation for the comparative smallxioss of the 
number of Naire in Kerala. The Nairs had been a very 
tliriving coinimmity from pre-bistoric times. They were 
the prindpal landlords and admioistrators of the country. 
Bat the conversions from their ranhs to Buddhism were 
so numerous that the growth in their numbers bas not 
been very appreciable; it compares very poorly with the 
other communities in Kerala. 

If the Ilavas of Kerala are to be considered solely 
as the descendants of the immigrants from Ceylon, we 
have to give a convincing solution for the paradox of 
their large numbers in the country to-day. 

Tho Ilavas to-day are proud of their Buddhistic 
heritage. Even thoc^h they have completely merged 
themselves into the Hindu fold they have not lost their 
identity completely. Further researchee into the history 
of this community may through much light on the early 
history of Buddhism in Kerala and also on the cultural 
relations between ancient Kerab and Ceylon. 








CHAPTER IX 

BUDDHISM IN KERaLA AIID BRAHMAmSM. 

QNE remarkable feature of life in ancient Kerala was 
the general spirit of toleration which prevailed in 
the country. The princes of ancient Cheranadu 
considered toleration as tkeir ‘ Bharma * and their subjects 
were only too willing to follow their example. The 
peculiarity of this age was that there was no clear 
distinction between the orthodox religion—Brabmamsm- 
and the so-called dissentii^ sects. The fundamental 
prlndples of all these sects were the same and the 
differences if any were minor and trivial. It was in 
philosophical outlook and speculation that there was any 
d.]7creuce and hence the masses of the people to whom 
the higher philosophy was a sealed book did not trouble 
themselves about it.”^ Lively discussions on the different 
religions systems by their respective votaries were a 
common feature of this age. ' Vadas ’ or rel^ous disputa¬ 
tions used to be encouraged by the princes and this had 
attracted notable scholars of various religious sects to the 
Chera capital (as is clear from the description of Vanji 
given in the Manimekalat). Bat religious discussions 
were usually confined to the cultured few and differences 
in opinions and views among them were treated 
with mutual respect. It was only during the period 
of the Kayanars and Alwars that religious toleration 
was substituted by fanaticism. 

Convertions from one religion to another could 
take place with remarkable ease during this period. 


I. lotrodocbon to Siiappadikarare V, R, R. Dlkshliat. pp. 47^a 
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Hence they were a common occurence. But conversions 
never cre&ted sny difficulties in social or family life. 
Members of the same family could be members of difierent 
religions. There are ample instandes of the parente 
following one religion and their sons or daughters 
following a different one. Freedom to choose ones own 
rel^ion was never rec^nised in such a large measure in 
any other period in the country's history. Any number 
of instances may be given to prove that religion was by 
individual choice during this period. While Chengctt- 
tavan was of the orthodox faith) bis brother Ilango was 
an asceUc. Their common friend 8attanar was an 
ardent Buddhist. Eovalan, the hero of thd Silfippadi- 
hvram, appears to he a follower of the Vedic faith, but his 
father Maeattuvan^ becomes a Buddhist and his wife's 
father (Kannald’s father) Manalkan^ joins the Ajivaka 
sect of the Jains. Madliavi® the courtesan and hor 
daughter Manimekalai become Buddhist nuns. Some¬ 
times we find people worshipping different deities at the 
same time. For instance, Kovalan and Kanuaki “ circu¬ 
mambulate the temple sacred to Manivannan *’ (Vishnu) 
and also worship at “ the highly shining dlatala jointly 
built by the Jaiua house holders.’’^ It would he wroug to 
say that this general spmt of toleration which prevmled 
in the country was the result .of indifference to rel^lon. 
Far from It. From the various accounts given by the 
olassics of this period we gather that people were deeply 
interested in religion. But 'they were truly religious; 
they never carried religious enthusiasm to absurd lengths 
of bigotry. It must be pointed out that this was 


1' Silaiiptidii'-waiu Coato. 27 II, SO—97. 

2. Ibid, C4Cito, 27^ SB—10]. 

3. Ibid. Ctato. 27^, 103-103. 

4. and. Ctato. X, II, 6—20. 
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particulaaly possible because fche differencea betweeu one 
sect and another were not clearly emphasised. There are 
cerbaLn dootrines coaimon to the followers of all faiths. 
For instance, “ to every one of them Karma was a factor 
to be reckoned with. Man’s actions bad or good are 
bound to yield results bad or good. Sufiering in this 
world may not necessarily be due to unrighteous acts 
done now, but may be the reenit of past actions. Hence 
man iiui&t do bis duty if he wants to attain salvation.”^ 
Since the e?nphasis in tliose days was on the points of 
agreement among difteut iaitlis and not on their 
difToi'ences, there coidd be religioiis harmony and toleration 
among the people. 

Before we proceed to discuss about the different 
religious 8)^tem8 which prevailed in ancient Kerala we 
sihal) try to examine why Buddhism became popular and 
also wliftt ty\}e of Buddhism was prevalent in the country. 
Olio of the causes for the popularity of Buddhism in 
Kerala was the novelty in its teachings and forms of 
worship. Buddliist forms of worship with all the para- 
pliernalia of elaborate festivals, grand processions, 
etc. had a special appeal to the people. Further the 
humanitarian work which the Buddhist monks readily 
undertook among the people>Uke providing amenities 
for the poor, giving medical aid to men and animals, 
digging wellsj planting trees, etc., won a very large nutn- 
bei’ of followers. Another important cause for the 
rapid spread of Buddhism in the country wjw that 
it afforded social equality to all its adherents without 
any distinctions of caste. Here was a new opportunity 
to the masses to escape iro)n the hated and humilia¬ 
ting position of being “ low castes. ” After all, the 


lntro4iictido to Silappadikiinm V, R. R. Dlkshitac pp. 62*$3, 
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new religion resembled the old in all outward appearances. 
A conversion to Baddbism could remove many of 
their soci^ disabilities and so many ' low castes ’ 
eagerly pined the new sect. The vedic religion with ite 
narrow and rigid sectarianism could not compete with 
this new popular religion. Further, “the exclusive- 
nees o< the orthodox Namboodkies and their sustained 
endeavour to keep the iundainental truth of the 
brahmanioal faith under a cover of mystry tended to 
alienate the common people and persuade tlioui to 
accept the lead of the Buddhists and the Jains.. 

It is veiy difficult to determine correctly what 
type of Buddhism was prevalent in the'country because 
of the paudty of literary evidences. It would be quite 
reasonable to conclude that the Buddhism in Kerala was 
not diSerent from that whiolr prevailed in the neigitbour- 
ing Tamil kingdoms. Again we have to draw our 
conclusions mainly from the Mantmekaiai. 

Book XXJC of the ISanimeJealai takes the form of 
the teaching of the essentials of Buddhism as it was 
understood by the author. Sattan does not indicate the 
authority -upon which he relies for the summary of 
Buddhism which he gives. It seems Sattan is expound' 
ing the fundamental teachings of the Buddha aud not 
the teachings of the different schools of Buddhism. 
It would be reasonable to conclude that the Buddhism 
expounded in the Tamil classic is not merely a form of 
religion believed in by the author, but actually that fortn 
of Buddhism which prevailed in ‘ Tamilakatn * as a whole. 
Some general conclusioi^ may be formed from an 
examination of the expoeition of Buddhistic principles in 
Chapter XXX. 


J. Trftvaneorc fttatc M&nuAl 1940. VqI. II. P. d6. 
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Aa’Avftna Adika) (the Buddhist saint) bo^jin^ his 
tofto.bings with how tho Bnddha came into this world*and 
how he attained oaligliteament. Then follow® the 
exposition of the “ Four trutlisand the “ 'i'welve 
l^idaiiae.” ilhis exposition seems to follow closely that 
of the h'aruojitii'adiiu and the Sa/iffantikctf}} In the 
exposition of tlio theolo^rical method r^d the five f^kandas 
(which wo find at the ciul of Chaptci* XXX) also we find 
the author oonfovinios to the nuun principles of the 
SarrtUifnwHnfi. 

'J hero icce four oocyisioua in the when 

the aublior deviates from tlie main story to give an 
exposition of the tenets of Buddhism, (1) Through tl^e 
‘ statue ill the piQar ’ in Clmpter XXI. (2) Tlirough 
Aravana Adikal in Chapter XXIV. (3) I’hroiigh 
KauiuUci the ch^wte Goddess in Chapter XXVI. (4) Again, 
through Aravaua Adilcil iii Chapters XXIX and XXX. 
On till these occaslous it is almost the same teaching that 
is given. I hat the touching followed was bliat of the 
8aittrmiika is in clear evidence where EartB^ is made 
to toll hfanirnfhiini “having learnt in this old city the 
wise teaching of those that profess the various 
ruUgioiis and after feeling convinced that they do not 
expound the path of trutli you will then accept bho pabh 
of the pitivUas f>f the Great one and follow it without 
ti'ansgrcssion.’*^ 

It is now a generally accepted view that the 
Buddhisju which the Mani]];dal(ii expounds is not 
Mahayanisiu but IJiuayanism.^ It is very significant 
that the author of the Manimekai^i does not refer to 


1. MammeJf&lal In its hlKtorleal settise P Sd. 

2. Ibid. P. 85, 

3. * Bdd<1hi«n4n Manimckalai' Buddhistic stoilic*,'I-iw P, II. 
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Mabayaaism anywhere m hiB book. Even when the 
author deals with the heretical systems he does not make 
mention of Mahayanism or any other school of Buddhism. 
Dr. Iyengar points out that the idea of * Nirvana ’ 
expounded in the Manim^calai is distinctly Hinayana. 
The work throughout expounds Nirvana os a release from 
the ills of life, products of Karma, in accordance with tlie 
o rigin al teachings of the Buddha. “ The highest idea of 
Mahayana Buddhism is not to escape from the ilb of Kfe, 
but universal love. Nirvana in the sense of cxtiuctiou 
is never regarded ae man's £nal aim. Even attompts 
for the salvation of ones own sell irrespective of tliat of 
others are deprecated.^ As wo have already pointed out 
Buddhism of the Manwnekaiai was not merely tliat of 
Sattan but quite probably that followed by the people 
throughout the Tamil kingdoms. So our conclusions 
from the study of Buddhism as expounded in the Mani- 
nukaUii apply to all the three Tamil kingdoms of the 
South, 

Even though Mahayanism was not popular iit the 
Chera country in the Manmekaiai epoch, there is ample 
evidence to prove its prevalence in the country in the 
later centuries. The Buddha Images discovei'od in the 
difierent paits of the country are sufficient testimony to 
the induence of Mahayanism in Kerala. 

When we traced the spread of Buddlusin inKei’ala 
we specially emphasised the fact that 
Brahmanism was prevalent in the 
country when Buddhism was introd- 
uced there and that Buddhism could not displace 


1. Ibid. 
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Brahmanism even diu*mg the heyday of its popularity. 
Th^ view, however, is not approved by some scholars. 
Mr. Logau propounded a theory that the Vedio religion 
was unknown to Eerala before the Sth century A. X). 
and even though Mr. Logan’s arguments had been refuted 
long ago, his views axe still maintained by many scholars. 
It is contended by them that till the end of the 7th or 
beginning of the 8th century A.D. people in Kerala were 
followers of the Avaidilia systems and that there were no 
brahmins in the country. But we can give ample 
incontrovertible evidences to prove that the Brahmin 
religion had been prevalent in the country long before 
Buddhism was introduced th^e. 

The populm* tradition about the origin of Kerala 
is that Parasurama the Brahmin sage raised it from the 
sea by hurling his mace from Gokatnam to Cape Comorin; 
Kerala is called Bhargava Kshetram after Bhargava or 
Parasurama. This Parasurama legend should not be 
dismissed as unhistorioal. A keen student of history 
can find in this legend the story of the Brahrain 
colonisation of Kerala. The stcoy that Kerala was 
croatod by Parasurama need not be taken literally. 
It should be accepted only as the allegorical description 
of Paxasnrama’s Oiscovery of Kerala. The Aryans of the 
North in the vedic period were completely ignorant of 
the existence of a coimtary by name Kerala. In fact they 
knew very little about the people and civilisation of the 
regions south of the Vindhyas. The first time the 
Aryans came to know of Kerala must have been when 
Parasuiama led a colony of Brahmins into the country. 
It would of course be puerile to argue that the Kerala 
country never existed before the time of Paraeurama 
simply because the Aryans knew nothing about it. This 
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would be as ridiculous as saying that there was no 
America before Colombia discovered it t The Furanic 
story that Parasurama created Kerala ehould only bo 
taken to mean that Parasuracoa discovered Kerala for the 
Aryans. Parasurama is said to have made a gift of the 
land to the Brahmins. This can only mean that the 
Brahmins were able to acquire many rights and privileges 
in the country. ‘ 

The colonisation of Kerala by the Brahmins must 
have taken place during the age immediately succeeding 
the Big veda. Parasurama seems to be a post-vedic hero. 
The Big Veda makes mention of Brigu, Jamadagni and 
other ancestors of Parasurama, but is completely silent 
over him. He ia one of the most important of the 
\ Puranic heroes and he has many brilliant exploits to bis 
credit. If he had lived in the Yedie period hU name 
would not have been omitted. In the hymns. It seems 
reasonable to assign him to the period immediately 
following the Big Vedic age. 

There are different versions about Parasurama 
leading the Brahmins into Kerala. According to one 
version Pmraeurama obtained the permission of Che ruler 
of Kerala to establlah a few Brahmin families in the 
country. He Is said to have presented to the Kerala 
ruler the famous crown called ‘ Sritilakam ’ or ‘ Tirut- 
tangamudi.’ It is said that the Ohera rulers of Kerala 
used to wear this crown for many centuries and that it 
was taken away by the famous Bsgendra Cbolan when 
he invaded the country.^ Visscher the Butch chaplain 
at Cochin in the l^th century gives another story about 


1 . SeralAKharitam. T. $ 5 . 
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the adveut of the brahmins i)ito Kerala.* This legend 
makes the Hamboodiri brahmioB of Malabar descendants 
of fisbermen. There is a Karatha tradition also 
which says that Parasurama turned fishermen into 
Brahmins in order to people Kerala. Sir William Hunter 
is inclined to accept this view and in support of this he 
refers to “ thoir polygamy, their post-nupti^ marriage 
the prohibition of holy matrimony among all but the 
eldest son, and to the ceremonial fishing as part of 
the marriage ritual among tho Yajurvedic branch of the 
caste ” as the relic and record of a pre-Brahmanic age. 
But this view has generally been condemned as thorough* 
ly unhistorical. There are really no substantial evidences 


’'In by-gonetbe sea washed tbeioot'of & moacCaio nego 
which now Hes 7 or S mUea inlaiuL The men who dwelt ia the o^hbour- 
hood gained their subsistenco by fishing along (he movntain ahoras. Now 
it happened that thore dwelt at Gocoma near Goa a certain prophet 
universally renowned for sanctity wlwee fiamc was Paroeae Raman, Dia- 
covering to his sorrow that his aged mother had acquired ao evil notoriety 
in the neighbourhood lor her misdeeds ho felt anabie to endure the public 
shame she had brought upon him. AtlongtH inspired by a divino Impulse 
ho smted a rice winnow and hailed it with tremendous force Irom Gokama. 
right over the So a> by n wonderful miracle it was carried o&ward as far as 
Cape Comorin upon which all the sea between the two places imraadlately 
dried up and was transformed into that tract of level land to which we now 
give the aame Malabar. The prophet resolved to take up his abode with hia 
{nothes in this strange land, hoping hereto find a hiding place for her die* 
grace. Meanwhile the hshermeo of the mountains hearing of the tnlracla. 
hocked into'these lowlands and made for the seashore: The prophet met 
them and knowing that a land without inhabitants is waste and desolate 
parsuadod them to remain and settle there: and in order the more to attract 
them, he invested them with the dignity Of Bramins promising at the same 
time to suppoft them according to his custtnn by which he was pledged to 
provide food daily for $000 of that caste. He then took the fishing nets 
with which they were laden and tore them Into strands which he twisted 
together to make the three cords which the Brahmins wear as a sign of their 
dignity tied in a knot on the shoulder and falling down below the waist 
These Brahmins ot M ilabai are called Namboodities and are reproached by 
the other Brahmins for their descent from fiahemen." Vjsschar’s Lottat 
No, 1. 
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to pro^e the descent of the Namboodiries from fisher- 
men. On the otlier hand anthropometrloal and other 
evidences go to prove that the Namboodiries are the 
truest Aryans in South India. It would be reasonable 
to ooncduds that the Namboodiries were immigrants into 
Kerala from the north. Whether the Namboodiri 
Brahmins were brought Into Kerala by Parasurama or not, 
is not a subject to be determined by the historian. He is 
not concerned whether any hero by name Parasorama 
actually lived in ftesh and blood or not. To him the 
Parasurama story is important as it conveys the liistori- 
cal truth of the Bnihmb colonisation of Kerala. 

The Ktralolpaihi and other ancient worl?s give us 
an idea as to the importance of the role the Brahmins 
were playing in the early phases of the country's history. 
The ' Taliatirise ’ or the protectors who wore entrusted 
with the Government of the country before the advent 
of the Perumalfl were chiefly Brahmins and even 
today in some ancient Namboodiri families there are 
traditions which prove the truth of their having 
exercised secular authority once. Till very recently 
some Namboodiri families had to observe the practice of 
keeping armed attendants to accompany the Namboo- 
diries in their travels. There is still the practice of 
people addressing the members of certain Namboodiri 
families with the usual respectful appellations due to 
rulers, eg. “ IHrumeni ” “ Tambuian ” etc. These 

.practices have practically disappeared now; however 
they can be interpreted as relics of sovereign authority 
which the Namboodiries once exercised in the country. 
It is significant that the Tamil Brahmins who have 
settled down in Kerala in recent centuries do not enjoy 
any of these privileges. 
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The Effraiclpaild tbUFiis'that the 'Brahmins 
' took aa aotWe part in eBtablisbing the Fetiimal regime. 
The great national assembly at ‘Tirunavaye’ was convened 
usfder the inspiration of the Brahmins and, ae we have 
>already stated, it was this assembly whlohdeoMed to install 
the Pernmals in power. Again the Brahmins are des* 
cribed to be playing a very prominent part in the 'religious 
discussions and debates which were very common in 
the Pernmals’ courts. We find the Brahmins trying 
to persuade Bana Perumal to give up his “ Bauddha- 
margam’ and to give strict punishments to theBauddbas. 
The punishment which the Brahmins recommended 
)for heretics (Bauddbas) were cuttli^ oS the tongues 
• and expul^on from the country.* 

The Brahmins in andent Kerala are described to 
have taken a prominent part even in the development 
of the arts of warfare. The traditions say that some 
Brahijiin families obtfuned “ Sastra Vidya ” from Parasu- 
rama himself. The KerxUdlpathi tells us that the 
brahmios set up eighteen' ‘ Kalaries' or centres of military 
training in different parts of the country. Even now 
there is a group of Namboodiries called Chatbira Nam- 
boodiries" (Sastra Namboodiries) who are oon^dered to 
have lost the purity of their caste because of their 
military traditions. 

Prom these various accounts we gather that the 
Brahmins were playing a very prominent role in not 
only religious matters but in political and social life aa 
weU. The Brahmins were no doubt very small in 
number but they were able to exerdse this great infiuence 
over the people because of the popularity of tbdx religloa 


1. Tht KeriMpnihi PP,30.31, 
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From what we know of Kerala traditions, this dotni- 
nating induence of the Brahmins can be traced back to 
pre-historio times—definitely to a period before the rule 
of the protectors. 

Now we shall briefly esamine the various argU' 
znente brought forward by Mr. Logan and others in 
support of the theory that there was no Vedic religion iu 
Kerala before the 8th century A. I>. ^ It is contended 
that when Tuan Chwang the Chinese pilgrim visited 
the southern regions (629....$46 A. I).) either he found 
no Vedic Brabuuns at all or they were in such iKnnbers 
and influence as not to deserve lucaition.® It is sur¬ 
prising how such a conclusion can be arrived at wlien 
the Chinese pilgrim I'efers to “ the hundreds of Deva 
temples and the professed adherents of the various-sects.’' 
Wherever the pilgrim travelled ho found both religiorjs, 
Brahininism and Buddhism, existing side by side. 
OomtneDting ou it Sir William Hunter observes, “ On tiie 
Madras coast Buddhism fl.ourished, and indeed throughout 
Southern India the faith still seems to have been in the 
ascendant, although struggliug ?^iust Brahmin heretics 
and their gods.” 

It may be accepted that the reference to * Nl^an*' 
tas ’ is to tlie Digambara Jaina But to say that they 
were the only rival sect for the Buddhists in South India 
is to misinterpret the pilgrim’s account There is 
absolutely nothing in the pilgiim^s accouuts which 
warrants such an inference. On the other hand we 
have ample evidence to attribute the decline of Buddhism 
to the activities of the Brahmins. 


, ]. Ur. K, P, P. M«nc« bad ably mswrred meat ot th« Skr^omeata oi 

Ur. Lo^it. See Histt>r7<>I K«rala Vol. I. PP. 42 - TS. 

2. M, M. D. P.274. 
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Another ai^ument in support of the view thftt 
the Brahmins had not come into Kerala before the 
Hth century A. D. is that the settlement deed of the 
Jews at Oranganore is not attested by the Brahiuin 
hierarchy whereas the Brahmins have 'attested the 
Syrian deed* It is oonoliided from this Chat the Brah-, 
mins came into the country or acquired power and 
* indl^ienoe during the period between the dates of these 
two deeds.’ If this reasoning is correct the rise of 
Vedic Brahmanisui on the Malabar coast cannot be 
placed earlier than the latter half of the 7th or the 
begiuning of the 8th century and not latter than 774 A.D. 
It is indeed carious to argoe that since no Brahmins 
have attested the Jewish deed there were no Brahmins 
in the coimtry at that time. If we accept this aigu- 
inent then we will have to conclude that there were 
no Syrian Christians or Havas in the country 
at that tinie because they too have not attested the deed! 
It would be puerile to argue that the Brahmins had not 
come into Kerala simply because they are not mentioned 
in a deed given by the King to one small community in 
the country. Also it must be pointed out that the dates 
assigned to the Jewish and Syrian deeds and accepted hy 
Mr* Logan (Viz. 700 A* D- for the J. P. C. 774 A. B. 
for the S* C. ?• I 824 A. D. for S. C. P. H) are not 
accepted by all sobolars. There are some who a^gn 
these deeds to the period 10th—14fch century A* D* 
Would it be argued that the Brahmin religion was 
introduced into Kerala only after the 10th century? 

Another theory about the advent of the Brahmins 
is that they were brought into Kerala by Mayura 
Varman, the Kadamba king of Banavaa. There are two 


I. M. W.D. P.275. 
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versions about it, one in Cauareeo ti'adition and the other 
in Maratha trardition.* The Ganarese account says that 
Mayura varman’a son invited a large cobny of Brahmins 
and located them in Kerala, Tuluva and other countries. 
It was after this, the Ganarese account says, that Farasu- 
rama. brought into Kerala sixtyfour Brahmin families. 
The Maratha account says that Faraanrama converted 
fishermen, into Brahmins. These Bvahmins were cursed 
by Parasurama who got disgusted with them for their 
troubling him too often with their coinplaliits. They 
lost the purity of their caste and so Mayiiravannan 
brought, some Brahmins and established them in different 
parts of his country. 

Mr. Logan has assigned Maytuavatman to the 
last years of 7 th and the early yavrs of the 8th century 
A.D. This date of course etrengthens his theory that 
the Brahmins came to the country only in the 8th 
.century A.I). But this date is not accepted as correct 
by many scholars. However, without compiling about 
the accuracy of this date, let ns examine whether these 
traditions contain any historical truth. The Maratha 
account attributes the peopling of Kerala to Parasurama. 
But it stretches the Faraeurama tradition to accomodate 
Mayuravarman, and says that the latter brought purer 
Brahmius into Kerala. Anyhow it admits that there 
were Brahmins in Kerala before Mayura varman’s tin^e. 
But the Canereee account says that Parasurama came to 
the country witli the Brahmin families after Mayura 
varman. This would place Parasurama the famous hero 
of the Puiauas somewhere in the 8th century A.D. i 
These traditions carry in them their own refutation. 
Mayuravarman must have been responsible for introduC' 


1 . Uy6or« OtztttttT, Vol. II, Ptri II, PP. 498 9^, 
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ing BTahmlnH into bis territorioSf viz. BanavanL In fact 
there are storong historioal traditions to prove that be 
encouraged the Brahmin colonisation in his regions. 
But there is absolutely no evidence in support of the 
contention that Brahmins were introduced into Kerala 
by him. 

Mr. Logan brings forward a very inbereeting 
theory that before the 8th century A.D. the Malayalees 
were observing ‘ un-Hiudu ’ customs like burial of the 
dead instead of crematiou. The change came with the 
advent of tho ‘ God-compelling ’ Brahmins. Originally, it 
is said, the Malayalees used to keep the bones of their 
dead in stupas on the belief thatso long as the bones 
remained undisturbed and uiidcfiled so long did the soul 
enjoy heaven." But with the advent of the vedic 
Brahmins a new system was introduced- “ Their (the 
'Brahmins) sonorious inanti ams and speUs could compel 
the Gods to take the wandering ghosts of even the worst 
of men direct to heaven. There was no neceesity for 
costly death houses and for furnishing such with all 
the deceased’s weapons and implements in use by him 
during life " Thus according to Mr. Logan the Brahmit^ 
in the 8th century infi'oduced the practice of cremation 
and the observance of the Sraddha ceremonies into 
Kerala. 

Mr. Logan's theory is based on two assumptions, 
(1) that burial was the universal practice in Kerala till 
the 8th century A.D. (^) that it is not a Hindu custom. 
Mr. Logan gives no convincing reasons in support of the 
first assumption. It is a conclusion which he draws 
from the ‘‘ numerous stone monuments of the country.” 
He is inclined to believe that this was the practice 
prevalent in the country till the 8th century on the 
.authority of ‘‘ one’ of the nuuierous Chinese piterims who 
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flocked at this time to lodia.” Tbeae ate certainly very 
slender grounds for concluding that burial ‘ffae the. 
universal practice in Kerala till the flth century AJU. 
Even If ■we accept this to be correct Mr. Logan’s 
assumption that it is a non-Hindn custom cannot be 
accepted. Eminent Hindu scholars have proved that 
the pracUce of burial was not at all foreign to the 
Hindus.* They even point out certain passages of the 
Vedas in support of their view. So, even if this practice 
had existed in Kerala, it cannot be deduced from it that 
Hinduism had not existed in the country. 

Mr. Justice Narayna Marav, dealing with the period 
of the arrival of the Namboodiries in Malabar in the 
Malahar Quarterli/ Review has expressed an opinion that 
the Namboodiries oame to Malabar earlier than the 4tb 
century and later than the Ist century A.D.^ His argu? 
ment is based , on the view that the NamhoodlTies are 
strict followers of the later development of the Hbidu 
religion which bears the impress of Buddhistic influences. 

They are followers of a later Hinduism which is the 
ontcome of the action of Buddhistic teachings and 
influences pa the earlier Hinduism of the ancient Aryans 
and which is the religion of the Hindus throughout India 
at the present day. And this points to the conclusLou 


1. nve metbods li dispostof oS the dead were keowa to people in South 

' India even as eorl/ as tbe let conCory The makes apeciSc 

reference to'these lo Chapter VI. 1 ]. 6S and 67. 

tiQSiri Q^imirr 

Ourr ^rrfiiSpalSu^uri. 

Theee five iDethods aie {IJ cremathn (2) expoarngthe bodies to tbe 
VQlturea (S) BurtaJ (4) Burial in urns (5) Burial ol 'SopecBAOuated persoos In 
jars on their consent. 

2. See Mr. K. P. P. Menoa^s reply to the argumants of Mr, Marar in the 
History of Kerala. Vol. I. PP. 7C^—76. 
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that the Namboodiries must )iq.v6 come to Malabar after 
tb$ changes enumerated above had been completely 
effected in tlie religion and practiced of the Hindus by 
the inffoeaoe and example of Buddhism ” Mr. Mariir's 
opimon that the religion of the Nainboodines bears the 
impress of Buddhistic inffuencas am be readily accepted. 
But we need irot keep the Nainboodlries outside Kerala 
to be influenced by Buddhism. As we have proved in 
this thesis, Buddhism had spread into this country even 
in the centmiee before the Christian Bra and it must 
have influenced the religion of the Brahmins of the 
country who had colonised there long ago. To say that 
the Namboodiries came to Kerala after their religion had 
come under the influence of Buddhism, presumes that 
there was no chance of their religion being influenced by 
Buddhism within Kerala. But we have already shown 
in this thesis that Buddhism was a potent influence on 
the religious life of the people of Kerala, and it is 
natural to conclude that the changes which Mr. Marar 
notices in the religion of the Namboodirlee as a result of 
Buddhistio influences took place in Kerala itself. 

An examinatioh -of the ancient Tamil classics like 
the Padirmpattu, the S^lappadikaram and the Manims’ 
kiUai will easily convince us that the Vedic religion was 
prevalent in Kerala when Buddhism flourished there. 
The references to the Brahmins and the vedic gods are 
so numerous in these epic that they are bound to 
catch the attention of any one who reads them. The 
Padirrupaiiu makes a special reference to Mahavishnu^ 
at the Trivandrum temple. We find references to 


1. St.31. 
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Arundati,* Munigaii>2 Sukra,^ Barga^ etc- Also 
we find refetences to ‘ Brahmadayamor free 
to Yedic Biabirime. Liberal endowments to temples are 
also mentioned.^ The references to vedio deitnes are 
more nnmerous in the Silappadikaram. The first 
chapter’ opens with pr^ee to Svirya, Chandra, Indira 
and Varuna of the vedio literatore. Thdice are innume¬ 
rable references in the epic to deities like Si’va,^ Balade^va, 
Subrahmarda,*^ Vishnu," Lakshmi,^* Saraswathi,'^ 
Brahma" and Krishna.^® Commentiagocthe influence of 
the vedio culture and religion in South India durmg tho 
Silappodikaram epoch Mr. Eamachandra Bikshitar says: 


1. stanss. 

2. St n. 

S. St 18, 

0#B^ 

4. St. 79. 

5. St, 20. 
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6. St. 15. 

ifmjflttAp Oufiat eeQ 
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9^B/raj»(r/ar« 
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7. .^'<Zn>rj>A2;lrmvN Cftoto. I. U. 1—!2 

8. Ctoto. n 1—S; V, n. 169—172. XII. 11. 22—25; XlV. 

II. 1—14. etc. 

9. C*Dlo. V. II. J69—173, XtV. 11, I—14 etc. 

10. CaotO. V. 11. 169—173, XJV. 11, 1^14 etc. 

11. Cento. VIII, II. I—5, X, II. 8—14, XI. 11. 35—39 etc. 

12. Cento. XII. II. 66—64. Ch. VI. li. SOei etc. 

13. Canto. XII, 1{. 60—64, XXII Vemte otc. 

14. Canto. XII. 11. 6<>-64. XXH, II. 36—37 etc. 

16. Caoto. XVr, 11 40—53 etc. 
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“ llie life described iu the Si’appadi^aram is generally 
permeated by Aryan concepts and Aryan rel^oue 

ideas.The author of the Silappadikaram 

most have had first band knowledge of the Saoskrib works 
on drama and music as well as of the epics and the 
Ptrranas. ” 'I’lie references to the vedic religion ate 
equally nmnerous in the ManimefuUai. The author of 
the ManimeJtalai has liberally drawn many stories from 
the puranio literature and we find references to some of 
the stories and heroes of the epics like the Ii<maya)M ^ 
and the MaJuiiilbarata.^ Sages like Viswamitra,^ Ag:«tya,^ 
Vasishta^ and Parasurama^ are mentioned in the Matii- 
mekalai besides the Yedlc duties like Saraswathi ^ 
Lakshrm,^ and Vishnu.^ The great influence of the 
Vedic religion in the Chera country is amply proved 
by the references to the various ‘ heretic systems ’ which 
we find in Book 27 of the Manimehilai Manimekal^ 
the heroine of the epic who comes to Vaoji is asked by 
the ohssto goddess to assume the form of an old hermit 
and go to the votaries of the various sects to stvidy 
the truth of their faiths. Maniinekalai goes to the 
temples to the platforms, to the halls, to the gardens, 
to the tan^ wherever those devoted to penance those 
who by discipline had attained to the control of their 
passions, those who by great learning had attained to 
the knowledge of the right path all round the forti- 


1. Bk. V. l, 87, Bk XVn, 11. S-'lS ©tc. 
2 Bk III, ll. 146-147 etc, 

3, Bk, XI, 11. 84—37 etc, 

4, Preface 1—11 etc. 

5, Bk, XIII, 11. 95*96 etc* 

S. Bk. 3UU1, 11, 34*35 «c- 
7 PrelacB I—eO etc. 

8. Bk, XVI, 1, 34 etc. 

9, Bk, nt. 1. 124 etc, 
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fic&tions of the dty."^ The votaries of the Veda aeeni 
to have been sufhoiently important and large in numbers 
to arrest Manimekalai’s attention first. The leader of 
the * Yedavadls’ tells her that there were three teachers 
recognised as of authority among them; they were 
Vedavyasa^ Kratakoti and Jaimini. There were ten 
recognised “instruments of knowledge.” 

On the basis of these “instruments of knowledge’* 
there were six systems current in the country. Tltey 
were Lokayatfs Bauddha, Sankhya, Nayyayika, Vai- 
seshika, and MimamBa. Theee six systems ineiitioned 
in the Manim^alax as current in the country at that 
time’difer from tho orthodox systems which are now 
generally accepted. The Vaidika systems which ace 
now accepted are Vaiseshika and Nyaya, Sankya and 
Yoga and the thnTa and Uttara Mimamsas. I’^robably 
when the Manimekolai was ^mtt6n Mhnamsa was 
treated as cue and Lokayatain included among the 
Vaidika systems. Pr. S. K. Iyengar, point? out that 
it is very strange that the Baiiddlia religion should be 
inclnded among the systems to which the Vaidika 
bramanas applied.^ Bat it is stated so in tho Ma7nv\e‘ 
Icoiai. It Is also signiheant that there is no reference 
to the Yc^ system. Sankya is treated by itself wlbliout 
any association with Yoga. 

Thera were many Baiva vadis, Brahma vadis and 
Vaishnava vadis in the Chora capital.® I'he Saiva vadi 
tells Manimekalal in response to her inquiry that he 
m^ht explain his system “ tiut the two lights (the 
sun and the moon) the doer and the five elements 


1. Bk. 37. 

2 . Maium«kaL'u io its historical setting. P. 6H. 
S Man/nvlfuhi! Bk, 27. 
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constitute tbe basis froiu out of which human beings 
are made by combination of Ufa and body. He‘>who 
does this is cooBtituted of the Kalas.” The BmhYita- 
vadi tells her that ‘‘ the whole universe is the otrtcome 
of one egg brought forth by the supreme being Bralkua/’ 
'Ihe votary of Vishnu tells her that ‘‘ Nara7att'a’‘ls the 
protector of all.’’ Even though the ManimeMai makes 
reference to the votaries of Siva and Vishnu separately 
tliere is no other evidence to warrant the inference that 
there was any sectariftii sphit among the followers 
of the orthodox religion. The rivalry between the 
Saiva and Vwshnava cults was only a later growth. 
It is not possible to say from an examination of the 
Btatemeuts of the SHa/pyadi^araTn or the Maniwekalai 
whether a oerteln person was Saiva or Vaishnava in 
his creed. No person described in any one of these 
epics can be marked exclusively a Smva or a Vaishnava. 
A good example is the fauious Chera prince Chen- 
guttavau. On tlie eve of his expedition to the north 
he goes to the Siva temple and circuinambulatea it. 
At tins time the priests of the temple of Atakamabam the 
local Vaishnava temple gives him ‘ prasadam ’ (garland 
of flowers) which he wears on his shoulders. • 


I. Tb« CAnto. 2S. 11, 6C—SS. 

Tha CMniseatetor ot the Silajipadikaram ArBmpadavumaniir 
hks Atakftnuitftm with the famous Pa^dniaaahhaaw&my templo 

at Irivaodrum. Bntacbel&re lilce* K. lU^hava lyeo^ ft Ramachanora 
DihahiCar think thnt thU idQOtiflc&Cion ia wxo&s. Th»y nro ioeiiaad to 
idefltUy this tanple ia or nenr Karor. Ur. Dikahitdar snyt '* Adakniontani is 
protebV * rnfemnca to th< Vai^oava tamplg that la no« found is the auburb 
of Knmr. For it U n lar cry fron Trivaodruoi to the apitai Vnnji. To 
have cnnied the Praradam all that way wooid have taken aaveral dnya in 
those tiraaa of alow comtnuAicatioQ and difficult tmnaport. It U impossible 
to think that the saws of the inarch had reached dJnant Trivandrum and 
made the temple antbohtiea |V poet-haste even to Cmnganom for the 
of arguisent. or to Kanir to Moss that kio^, It is remarkable that there 
it no trace of such a Vaishnava temple near or about Crangacon/' Silappadi* 
karam P.29S Note 2. 

Mr. K. G, Seeha Aiyar’s views on this subjoct nre exprosaed ic J. I. H. 
\ 9 $ 2 , PP, 13$—les. 
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. All th^ae evideccea which we «samiped 
clearly prove that the Brahmin rel^cm was 
prev^ent in K^ala when Buddhism floui^shed there. 
We ^can aaiely conclude that Brahmanism had been 
prer^lenb in even before Eerala came under the 

infiueuce ofiBuddbiam. 


CHAPTER X. 


•J V 

INTLUliNCE OP BUDDHISM ON KERALA i 

^NY religion which flonrishes iu a couctry (or,a long 
period U bound to leave some permanent traces of 
rte influences on the life and habits of the people there. 
But it is diiScult to gauge accurately the extent of this 
influence in the case of Buddhism in Kerala, as the 
religion was completely wiped out of ezist»ce fcoin 
the country. 

The general influence exercised by Buddhism on 
the vedic religion has been acknowledged by many 
soholare. Prof. Altekar says: The growth and the 
devebpement of Hindu religion and pblosophy, literature 
and sodal custome, art and architecture have been pro¬ 
foundly influenced by the Buddhiefec .movement. It 
is in fact difficult to imagine what Indian culture would 
have been like if it had not been enriched by the mani¬ 
fold influences radiating from Buddhism.”* The great 
Influence exerted by Buddhism on some of the Hindu 
reformers and thinkers of the early oenturiea deserves 
special emphaeia. The steady growth and popularity of 
Buddhism in different parts of India was an eye-opener 
to the champions of the Hindu religion and they came 
forward for the task of reforming their religion. Some 
of them took particular care in incorporatir^ the moat 
appealing and practicable of the tenets of Buddhism 
into Hinduism. By purging Hinduism of the evils 
which bad crept into its folds and by adopting what¬ 
ever was best in Buddhism they were able to make 


). "CoDtrlbutiov tjf BuddHi&m to Hiodd culcorc" ProX. A.S. Altekar 
Vol. SO. P, )S2. 
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Hinduism once again the premier religioa oi the 
country. Among t^oee who contributed richly to the 
rerival of Hinduism as a powerful religion of the people 
the name of Sankara comes first. It was Sankara who 
Infosed a new courage and strength into the minds of 
millions of Hindu religioniste and liberated Hinduism 
from its cobwebs of inertia and senility. The 7cdic 
religion bad been smitten with a sort of dealpitado 
and it was Sankara who galvanised it with a now 
message and a mission. What Is significant in our 
present discussion is that this great Sankara was the 
product of an age and place profoundly infiuenoed by 
Buddhism. When we remember that Ankara was born 
in Kerala and was greatly influenced by his envixoments 
we can imagine to some extent how great the influence 
of Buddhism had been in Kerala. The fact that Kerala 
produced a Sankara is very significant in esrimating 
the influence of Buddhism in that country. 

It is generally believed that Sankara flourished 
ill the 9th century A. Sankara belonged to the 
Hamboodiri sect of Brahmins and was born at Kaladi 
in North Travancore. Tradition says that Siva was 
the family deity and that Sankara was by birth a Sakta. 
Early in his youth he went to a vedic school presided 
over by Clovinda, the pupil of Gaudapada. Govinda 
taught him the elementary principles of Advaita which he 
later perfected. It is ^d that even at the age of eight 
Sankara had mastered the vedas. **Before he learned 


1. Accorduig to Tolaos Saakam lived about the middle or «id of the 
6tb <«ntur7 A. D. Six S. G, Bhandarkar propose* A. D. 930 a* the date of 
S&okara's birth ud is evea iucUaed to go a (ew yean earlier. Maxraullar 
aad Prof. Macdoaaell hold that he wa* bom ia A. 0. 786 and that he <li«d in 
AD 620. Pcof. Keith also U of opinbo that he flouxuhed in the hxat ((oBrter 
of the Sth ceatory. 
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the ways of tho world, he rejected them and became a 
Sanyasin. But he was ao paeslODless recluse. He 
wandered as a teacher from place to place engaging in 
disoussions with the leaders of other ecboob of thoi^ht." ’ 
He established four mntte or monasteriee of which the 
chief is the oue at Sringeri in the Mysore Province' 
The others are at Furl, Dvaraka and Badarinath. 

The extent of Buddhistic influenoe on Sankara’a 
thought and activities can hardly be exaggerated. As 
Dr. 8. Badhakrishnan says Buddhism created in the 
region of thought a certain atmosphere from which no 
mind could escape and it undoubtedly exercised a far 
reaching induence on Sankara’s mind.” The atmosphere 
in which Sankara was brought u^ was saturated 
with Buddhistic thought and Sankara’s alert mind 
assicoilated what was best in it. We can dnd strong 
Buddbistic influences in the lives and teachings of 
Bank;u:a’s great masters. Gaudapada the master of 
Qoviuda, Sankara's master, lived at a time when 
Buddhism was widely prevalent. Gaudapada was quite 
familiar with Buddhistic doctrines and he accepted many 
of them. His liberal views enabled him to accept 
doctrines associated with Buddhism and adjust them, to 
the Advaita system.^ Some even believe that Gaudapada 
wss a Buddhist. An analysis of Sankara’s teachings 
shows that some of bis doctrines are carved out from 
Buddhistic philosophy. Sankara’s doctrine of * Maya ’ 
and conception of * Moksha’ are olearly Buddhistic in 
character. ** Sankara’s conception of' rnoksba ’ (freedom) 
is not much difierent from the Buddhistic view of 


4. Indko PKilgKphy. Vol. U. S. R&dh^riabnstn P. 448. 
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* Nirvana.' If, we introduce the reality of an absolute 
‘ brahman' into early Buddhism we find tlie Adv^ta 
Vedanta Again, Sankara^s doctrine of monae* 

ticsm may be considered to have been borrowed from 
Buddhism. He felt the necessity of a monastic order 
of devoted workers analogous to the 'sat^haa^ of the* 
Buddhists. “ He learned from the Buddhist church that 
disdpline, freedom from superstition, and ecclesiastical 
organisation help to preserve the faith clean and strong.” 
Again, Sankara tried ito reform the religion in the light of 
criticisms levelled against it by the Buddhists. He 
realised that some of the ev0 ^cractices which had crept 
into the Hindu religion had made it vulneiable for attacks 
from Buddhist propogandists, and so while reviving 
the popular religion he also purided it. Sakta worship 
had assumed certain ugly forms in South India and 
Sankara. sternly put down its grosser manifestations. 
He also condemned the practice of branding the body 
with hot metallic designs. In ail these things we find 
the profound influence exerdsed by Sankara’s Buddhistic 
environments on him. In some Indian traditions Sankara 
is even considered as a Buddhist in disguise^a “ Prach' 
channa Buddha.” Traditions opposed to Sankara dismiss 
ofi his ^ Mayavada ’ as cryptO'Buddhism. In the Fadma 
Puram, Siva is said to have declared to Parvati; “ The 
theory of Maya is a false doctrine, a disguised form of 
Buddhism. I myself, 0 Goddess, propounded this theory 
in the Kaliyuga in the form of a Brahmin.” The 
(ioncluding words of Siva in the Fadma Ptiraiia axe to 
the effect that “ that great system the ‘ Maya ’ theory is 
not supported by the Veda, though it contains the trut^ of 
the Veda.” Shortly after Sankara had established the 
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orthodoxy of the Maya Vada, opponents oi the view 
maintained that it was nothing more • than a re-Ghauff& 
of Buddhism and so not in conformity witli the "Vedae. ^ 
There is a tendency among some scholars to ignore or 
minimise the influence of Buddhism on Sankara. It may 
be Mrgned that Santara developed the whole system from 
the Upauishads. It may al&o be contended that the 
similarities between the views of Baddhis:u and Advaita 
vedfurta exist because both these systems had for their 
lyickgi'onnd tiie Upanishads. Sankara must have 
derived his inspirations ultimately from tbo Upaniahads; 
but we cannot ignore the fact he was directly under the 
inspiviug influence of Buddhism. Hie intellect was keen 
enough to assimilate the good things of Buddhism 
without identifying himself with the new rei^on* On 
the other hand his devotion to the vedic religion made 
* him one of its most militant defenders from the inroads 
of BjtddhiscL The activities of Buddhists imssionaries 
in his own country created in him an adiniratiou for the 
nobler principles for which tliey stood, and an indignation 
ill him against the methods hy which they tried to disrupt 
the Hindu religion. Here we And Saiikm'a at once au 
admirer aJid au enemy of Buddhism. The iodlSerence 
of the priestly class to the great needs of the Hindu 
rel^on, the failure of the adherents of ve^c Hinduism 
to defend it from the attacks of Buddhists, the conscious¬ 
ness of the defects of Hindu religious organisation 
visa vis the Buddhist organisation—these were some 
of the factors which shaped the career of Sankara as a 
great teacher and reformer of Hinduism. In all 
th«6 things, the great influence exercised by the environ¬ 
ments in which Sankara was born and brought up, can 
hardly be ignored. 


l. Ibid, p. 471. 
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Now we shall proceed to examine some specific 
mstauces of Buddhist infinecce on the religious and 
social life of the people of KeralA in general. There are 
ample evidences to show that after the disappearance of 
Buddhism from Kerala the Hindus adopted many 
Buddhist ceremonies and forms of worship. If one 
makes a critical study of the “utsavas” in the Hindu 
temple of Kerala, one will be able to notice many 
important Buddhistic features in thorn. It is now a 
generally accepted fact that Buddhism has left its influence 
on the forms and methods of reli^iouB worship in all places 
where it had once flourished. But in Malabar the 
influence of Buddhism on Hindu forms of worship seems 
to be more distinct and permanent. One of the reasons 
for this is that Buddhism as such did not disappear from 
Kerala, hut it only dissolved itself into the sea of Kerala 
Hinduism. Kerala Hinduism is elastic enough to ' 
accomodate in its folds religious systems of any form or 
variety. When Buddhism was absorbed into Hinduism 
in Keiala some of its impressive ceremonies and forms of 
woiship which had become very popular, w'ere continued 
in Hindu temples. Commenting on this subject 
Mr. K. Padnianabhan Tampi in a very short note on 
Kerala Buddhism in the Travancore census Beport (1931) 
makes the following observation:— “ All the preeent-day 
paraphernalia of popular worship, the temples, images, 
processions, utwivams, etc., were borrowed straight from 
Buddhism almost in an unchanged form.”* Dr. N. Kunjan 
Pillar in another short note on Kerala Buddhism in the 
same Report makes the same observation. He says; 

“ Though Buddhism was ultimately crushed out of the 
country it hod left ite impress upon Hinduism. Most of 


1, Travsncpie C«nsu3 Beport 19SI, p. SSl, 
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tlie appurt6a&i:icc3 of niodeiru Hiaduisin suoii as temples, 
wcvehip of images, ‘uteavams’ and religious processiouu 
were all borrowed from Buddhists.’^’ Tbeee observatioDs 
are no doubt very sweeping in their nature. They should 
only be taken to mean that Rinduisin borrowed iiuvny of 
the ceremonies and customs of Buddhist worship, 

Among the different ‘ utsavaa' or festivals in the 
ITiudu temples of Kerala, the one which still retains its 
Buddhist features very distinctly is the ‘ Kettu Kalcha 
Iftsavarn * which is very popular in Central Travancore. 
The popularity of tliis festival in the teiupUfl of Central 
Ihavancovs is very significant- The majority of andent 
Buddhist images we have come across in Kerala are in 
0antra! Travancore, and from this we have concluded 
that Buddhism was very popular in this region, It is in 
these temples of Central Travancore that the “ Kettu 
Kalclta " festival is very popular even now. The biggest 
of these festivals is the one at the Bagavati temple at 
‘Chsttikulangara’ a place three miles from Mavelikara* In 
the Bagavati temple atMavelikara too this festival is celeb* 
rated* The festival comes off on the ‘ Bharani ’ star in tire 
month of “Kumbam ” (February-Maicli) at Chettikulau- 
gara and on tbe same star in the month of ^'Meenaiu'’ 
(Maich-April) at Mavelikara. This festival is coniiuonly 
called “ Kumbam Bharani and “ Heeuam Bharaiii.'' 
The “ Bharani ” is the most important day for the 
Hindus of the place—a day of great rejoicing and splendour, 
ihe most important feature of the festival is that people 
of the different ^ Karas,’ bring to the central shrine huge 
• Bathams ’ or cars varying from 25 to 150 feet in 
height, smaller ones are called “Teru” and the 
bigger ones ‘ Kutira They are usually made of 


I,’ Ibid. p. r»34. 
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bamboo or cocoanut wood and will be very tastefully 
decorated witii white cloth and coloured ailk. The ‘T^* 
and * Eutira ’ wiJl be several stories in height and they 
present the appearance of huge pagodas. There will be 
imgee or pictures of Hindu'Go^ and Goddesses inside 
these cars. Smaller cars are taken on the shotilders of 
the people of the ‘ Kara' while bigger ones are drawn on 
four wheels. All the people of the ‘ Kara ’ join in making 
the cars or taking them in procesdon to the main shrine. 
The different ‘ Terus ’ belonging to tlie diilerent * Karas ’ 
wDl be placed on the four sides of the temple compound 
and then they will be taken round the temple for 
“ Pradikehans.”* This impressive festival of * Bharani ’ 
is supposed to be a continuation of the Buddhist 
ceremonies in ancient Kerala. Ba*Hsien the famous 
Ohineee tiraveller of the 5th century X- D. has described 
a Buddhiat festival which he saw in the city of Pataliputra. 
This Buddhist festival bears very close resemblance to 
the “ Kettu kalcha ” festival which we have described 
abcve. We shall quote Fa-Hsien’s descs’iption of the 
Buddhist festival :* “Of all the countries of Central India 
this has the largest cities and towns* Its people are rich 
and thriving and emulate one another in practising 
charity of heart and duty to ones neighbour. Eegularly 
every year on the eighth day of the second moon they 
have a procession of images. They make a four-wheeled 
car of five stories by lashing together bamboos, and these 
stories are supported by poets in the form of crescent- 
claded halbards. The car is over twenty feet in height, 
and in form like a pagoda, and it is draped with a kind 


I. TUI v«ry r^centiy the * Tents' brought by the Ilevu. PoUtyu and 
other such castes were ftot aUowed to be taken into the temple eompoutd. 
But with the temple entry prodamatioii of the Maharaja oi Travineore 
* Torus' of all castes can be taken round the temple in Pradikahana." 
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of white cftshmare, which is painted iu vaiious colours. 
They make iow^es of DeTas ornamented with gold, silver 
and strass and witli silk banners and oanoplds overhead. 
At four sides they make niches each with a Buddha 
sitting inside and a BodMsatva iu attendance. There 

be some twenty care, all beautifully ornamented and 
diferent troni one another. On the abve mentioned day 
all the ecclesiastica and laymen iu the district assemble; 
they have siugiug and high class music and make 
offerings of tloweie and incense/’* 

Tile ‘ Kettu kalcha' festival has all the features ‘ 
descvUied by Fa-Hsien and this strengthens otu* theory 
that it is a chaiacterstio Buddhist festival borrowed by 
the Hindus of Kerala. We do uot overlook the fact that 
CAI festivals are popular in toany other centres of Hindu 
worship. There are some scholars who contend that the 
whole idea of ‘ car festival ‘—in whatever form we may 
find tlIeia^is borrowed from the Buddliists. Whatever 
may Iw the truth of this we can say without fear of 
(:nutv;tdiotiou that tlie ’ Bavani Utsa^'as ’ of Kerala retain 
many striking Buddhistic featmes.^ 

The part played by Buddhist monks iu the spread 
of learning in Kerala deserves special mentdon. The 
Buddhist monks appear to have been pioneers in the field 
of education. They had numerous charity esteblishinents 
associated with thdr Yiharas and these served as centres 
for the spread of learning. hfonasteries became 

1. The of pA.H8ieD. Tmulated by H, A. Oilee. P. i7. 

2 , It is pointed out by soiDC tbac the temple processions in Ker&le 
todsy ret&in many Boddhlstie festuree The eleph&at processlea with ita 
p&npheniAlift of'MothuUcutA* 'Al&vsttam' ' VenJensjam' etc has very 
sthboi^ Feeemblance to the prooessoos of the Buddehiste, Of course these 
processioiis veQOt peculi&x to KenUe. In fnct it is contended tbst the 
Hindus in senerel borrowed the ides of proce^ons from the Buddhjets. 






coltural cental both for the monk and the Imty. It was 
the monastery that imparted education both to the 
membera of the order and the lay followers; it wae the 
mouaetory that arranged for publio sermons for the 
enlightenment of the general population; it wae the 
monastery that possessed the biggest library and helped the 
cause of the multiplication books by getting them 
copied/’^ The old M^yalam term for an elementary school 
is ‘ Bluthupaili* The term ‘ Palii ’ was used by the 
Buddhists in ancient Kerala to refer to tlieir Yiharas. 
In Modern Malayalam the term ‘ PalU ’ is used by the 
Christians, Muhaminedans and Jews to refer to their places 
of worship. The Hindus in Kerala never refer to their 
temple as ‘ Palli Their temples are called ‘ Zovil ’ or 
‘Nats' or ‘Ambaiam' or (in Sanskrit) Kshetrara.^ ‘ Pallai' 
was originally a place of worship for the ‘ Bauddhas' 
and 60 the places of worship of all the Bauddhas— 
Christians, Jews, Muslims—came to be known as ‘Palii.’ 
Some of the places where we dnd Buddhist vigrahas 
are called ‘ PsUikkal.’ We have already referred to 
this in our chapter on Buddhist vestiges in Ttavah- 
oore. ‘ Elnthu Palli ^ must have got that name as it 
was originally under the guidance of the Bauddha monks 
and oontirol of the Buaddha Pallis. In ancient Kerala 


1. 'I'ht Voi. S. PP, ] 32*138 

2. £veo though the Rindos do not caU their templee by same Palli 
that tertD ia u&ed by them Ia many rellfiotis co&texte. Poc e<s.' Pallikump * 
'PalUvetta/ *PaJUAmbiiri\ 'PalhAra.* * Mat& Palli' TitaPaUi/ 
*Pallittfa/ *PalU Samkain’etc, 

PaUi >s aim used now a$ a reepectful term to refer to things connected 
with the of KenU. Por tg. 'PaHikettu * « Fnlli srekkam * * Palli 

oeemttu’ ' Pahi manjal' * PaJU veyaoa' etc. 

There are many places in Kerala with names endiog in Palli, e^. 
IdapaUl KBajirepalli, Karthilcapalli, Ker>magaF«lU, Puthupalli. MeHa 
pnlli. etc. It is celcaleted that in TravaDeore alone there ere id pUcea 
ending with Palli'’, 



thdi'e used to be an ‘Eluthu Palli' attached to every 
Bauddha Palli* In ancient days every child in Kerala 
used to be initiated into his first leeBons in reading 
and -writang with a formal invocation to Jina or 
Buddha. * Namosthu Jina ’ was the fatnilier prayer with 
which every student began his first Lesson. But this was 
later replaced by the modern invocation to Ganapathl 
Hari Sri Gar^apathaya Nama’.) Jina may be inter¬ 
preted by some to mean Mahavira, I at it was also one of 
the popular names by which the Buddha was known in 
South India.* 

The contribution of the Buddhists to the develop¬ 
ment of the Tamil literature—the literature of ancient 
Cheranadu—is not properly appreciated or estimated. 
The polioy of the Buddhist monks everywhere was to 
preach theh religion in the language of the people lu 
their |)artdcular localitaes. Tlie early Buddhist monks 
popularised the Tamil language among the masses and 
produced niaoy works in Tamil. The Eundalakesi ^ 
generally assigned to the 8th century A.D. is counted 
among the five great ‘Kavyas’ in Tamil language, 
Another Buddhist work of great interest is the Timia- 
wfl liada/i. “ The Sidd^iamUiogai^ apparently a work of 
a doctrinal nature and the in prsise of 

the Buddha and his acts are other works known by 
citations in commentaries* Quite a number of beauti¬ 
ful verses have been preserved in citation in the 
Yap^TungolaTrt, and in the Virasoliam on the Buddha 

1. We C4o|:ive ample evjdeiiMS lo prove that the Buddha wa,s very 

comowidy raferred to aa‘Jifia’*ia South India. In Che irbea 

Aravaua Adifal begioa his oxpomtion of Boddhiam to tb« heroloe he myai' 

* The Ant teacher is Jtneodra ManiMAaM, Bh. 29. 

2. The doaU with the eury of a Vy^ girl and love 

for a Buddhist yooth who bad beea oondemoed to deatb for his dariog thefts. 
Both the hero and the her^e And their salvation through the Boddha. 
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from works oTon the iiAinea of which bftve do6 Ijeen 
preserved.”,^ 

The miludiice of Buddhism m eztolUug the ideal 
of ‘Dharma’ in Kerala should be specially meutioued. 
It is argued by some scholars that Travaucore and 
Cochin acquired the title of “ Dhaima Rajyam ” 
because of the prominence of Buddhism in these countries 
in ancient times. The motto of the TraTancore royal 
family is “Bharmosmath kula daivatam” or “charity 
ifi our household di'vinity/’ We caunofc accept the view 
that these countries came to he calledDharma Bajyains" 
m^nly because of the popularity of Buddhism in KernJa. 
We may say chat Buddhism was one of the ijniwrtant 
influences which tended to estol the principle of 
Dharma in the country. Mr. Gopinatha Rao saya 
that Travancore and Cochin acquired the repiitation of 
‘^Bhanna Balyaum” because of the ^ maes^cale gmtix 
feeding which the princes ftnd nobles of these states wore 
undertaking through the “ Uttupurai ” iustitutioiis (feed¬ 
ing bousee). He says:—“ This ancient institntiou which 
was maintained out of the rich donations made for the 
purpose by liberal kings and pious individuals in the psAt 
under government super virion, remained froni time 
immemorial the just pride of the kings of the Malabar 

coast. It is this gratis feeding of the indigent 

poor that earned fox these two native states (Cochin and 
Travancore) the name of' Dharma Rajya ’ by which name 
they are even now referred to by • people outeide th^ 
states.’'^ Feeding the pom* had been considered to be one 

1 Commenting on ths coatributioa ol BuddbisCs towards tho 
fTowtK ol the T&nil literature prof. K. A, N. SeeCri obeorm :• " That tJte 
Bauddbas were not indifferent to the cultivadoo of Tatod and made 
imporUftt eoAtributioaa in that lai^a^a to the literatnie of Suddhbm 
not a nutter for mere aunniee.*' The >fnh>thhoi)i/.Vo\. SO. P. 1S3. 

2, T. A. S. Vol JI. P, S. 
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of the solemn duties of thepiiuces of Kerala* from very' 
ancient times. Taioil literature coutaine praises of 
several ancuent eoveri%cis of the Ghera co\‘mtsy as great 
givera of food. Purvm JorruUdiyar Cheral Adan is said 
to have fed the contending armies of the Pandavae and 
the Kauravas in the great Mahabharata war I Another 
Wing Iinayavarambau Nedtimoheral Adan—is said to have 
been—very enthusiastic in offering food to all those who 
visited him. Owing to the enormous number of his 
guests he felt a shortage of hands for adequately supplying 
theiv needs and consequently urged even the princesses 
of the household to work in the kitchen I Thus from very 
^dent times the rulers of Kerala had acquired a 
reputation as great * Annadatas ’ (givers of food). The 
* Uttupurais ’ of ancieut Kerala were thrown open to 
people of all castes and denominations irrespective of any 
distinction. But In later centuries these ‘ feeding bouses * 
cauie to bo accessible only to the Brahmins. Mr. 
Uopinatha Bao’s esplauatioii that the Kerala kingdoms 
came to be called “ Dharina Bajyams because of these 
‘ Uttupurai’ institutions is too narrow in its scope. 
Peeding the poor is only one of the aspects of Dharma 
which the Kerala rulers pursued. We have already seen 
that Kerala vf&a an Important centre of humanitariau 
activities of Asoka. E. £. II speaks of the two kinds of 
hcepitals—hospitals for men and hospitals for beasts— 
which the great Buddhist king caused to be introduced 
into the country. “ Healing herbs, medicines for men 
and medicines fur beasts were every where imported and 
planted. In like manner roots and fruits were imported 
and planted. On the roads trees had been planted and 
wells had been dug for the use of man and beast.” 
Particular mention must be made here of the practice in 
Travancore of giving “ Dharma-PuUu ” or charity 
giawi ” to the cows under the supervision of the Revenue 
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' officers in the different Taluks. This a specldc item 
oi expenditure in every office ; and this practice had been 
in existence for a very long pdriod Providing amenities 
for men and heaets, feeding the poor and the cattle, and 
other such things were considered as the “ Bharma of 
the ancient nilere of Kerala. The part played by 
Buddhist monks and missionaries in the propagation of 
these great ideals of “ Dhatma ” in the coimtrry cannot be 
ignored. It wouid not be wrong to say that Buddhism 
played an important part in making tlie kingdoins of 
Kerala “ Dbarina Eajyams.” 

Thero are some ancient temples in Kerala famous 
for the treatment they give f<rr certain chronic disease^ > 
In ancient days Buddha viharas were noted not only as 
places of warship bat also as centres where treatment 
was given to patients. Asoka himself had instituted 
hospitals for both men and animals in tlie southern 
kingdoms There is a temple .at Tiruvidai in the taluk 
of Shertalia in Travancore where treatment is given U\ 
lunatics. There is another temple at Takali in Uie taluk 
of Ambalapula in Travancore where lepei’s are treated. 
The medicine adiuiuistered to the patients is a medicated 
oil the prescription of which is said to be preserved in 
the temple. It seems reasonable to infer that these 
temples were originally Buddhist viharas.^ 

I. Th«re is 4 treatU^ la Ajrurved4 c«tled Ilrun Vulsetkil’tt ShUm 
written by one Bb4d&&t4 Napujuna. It h4S been edited nnd pubUshed as 
Np. 8 of the Sri. Vanchi Sethu Series under the authority of the 

Travancore Government. The Editor ^ vhis treatise expresses the view that 
Bbadanta Ms^rjona was a Buddhiat ^j^asin of ancient Kerala. 

He thinks that Bhadanta KagariuJia camMt be considered to be 
Identical with Hagarjuna. the celebrated Cuddhiat Chaosist and redactor of 
‘rite ap^ation.' Bhadanta' he thinks is added to the 
name of Najaijuna in order to distinguish him £rom others who bore a 
sinUar Danie> Kaga is a common same aaumed hy the NaJrs of Malabar 
and the Editor suggests the possi^ity of Bhadanta Nagaijona being a Kait 
Baddhist monk oiancient Kerala. 

But >t most be pointed out here that the ar^nents of the Editor to 
prove tbat Bhadanta Nagarjuaa waa a Buddhist monk of tbe Kair caste are 
not very convincing* They are largely based oo conjectures. 






CHAPTER XI. 


THE DECUNE OF BUDDHISM IN KERALA. 

pROM the writings of the Chinese traveller Yuan 
Chwang, we gather that the decline of Baddhism in 
Kerala and the adjoioiug regions Imd become m»ked 
by the 7 th century A. D. The statement of the 
Chinese traveller is amply cciToborated by the evidences 
supplied by the Tamil literature of this period- Daring 
this period South India witnessed a strenuous war of 
religions iu which Yaishnaviam and Saivism carried on 
an active campaign against Buddhism and Jainism. 
Jsdnism dgmes very prominently ia this strife, but 
Buddhism seems to have been definitely relegated to a 
nubnvdinate position. 

The decline of Buddhism had become pvominentj 
by the 7 th century A.D.; but the rel^ou continued to 
be an important influence in South India for a period of 
aQother three centuries. Even though Buddhism wae 
vauyuisbed it was not complet^y obliterated till about the 
lOth century A.D. Commenting on the extent of the 
influence of Buddhism in South India during this period 
Prof. K. A. N. Sastri says: “From the*seventh to the 
tenth centuries the Pandyas and the Pallavas divided the 
Tamil country between them till the Cholas woke up 
from their long slumber and made rapid strides to 
hegemony in the whole land. Epigraphy and literature 
indigenous and foreign, bear tesrimony to the not 
inconsiderable part played by Buddhism throughout the 
period. There is also some evidence from monumente 
which impresses us by its s^niBcance though not by its 
volume.’’ Prof. Sastri is in^ned to think that Buddhism 
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held 3. coa<iidevable place iu South. ladia till the 14th 
centuyy A-D. or even latter.* But we are not in A 
position to give any sound evidence to prove the 
popularity of BuddhUiri in Kerala after the 10th century 
A.D. The famous Buddhistic ic^ciiption of king 
Vikrainadltya Vruraguna of South Travjmcoro, m we 
have seen, is assigned to the 0th century A. P. 
The PandJ'a ruler Hajadmha II (C. 000-920 A.P.) is 
said to have established nninerous ‘ Palliccaudanis ’ i.e. 
Buddha and Icdua endowments, iu addition to endowing 
several ‘brahma deyas’ and‘devadauasBxit among 
the several princes wlio ruled over the diffeient prUid- 
palitiess which now constitute Kerala, Varagium of the 
9th century seems to have been the last prince to take 
any interest in Buddhism. 

Now, we shall proceed to examine tlis caiisen 
which led to the decline of Buddhism in the country. 
Before we esamine tlie specific causes which led to the 
decline of Buddhism in KciaLv, we sliall examine the 
general causee which were responsible for the ultimate 
failure of that religion. Au exatninatiou of the general 
causes for the decline of Buddhism is necessary for the 
study of the causes wliicb led to its failure iu Kerala, 
becauae all these general factors aj!ected the fortimes of 
Buddhism in Kerala also* 

Mr. Barth’s observations about the decline of 
Buddhism are very significant. He says: “ Buddhism 
became extinct from sheer exhaustion and it is in its own 
inherent defects we must especially seek for the causes of 
its disappearance”* Buddhism arose os a sort of reaction 


1 The Vol. so. p. IS7, 

i. Tile I’endyan Kingdom. K. A. X. Seoiri, p, 80. 

I. Religion^ nl Tndfa. A. Rnrtli, P. 196. 
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to Bralimanism and at the time oi its inception it had a 
particular mission and a goiipeL The questom “how 
to liberate man from the trammels of the world ” has 
been coniroating religious thinkers from very ancient 
tims% long before the Sakyaiutuai gave his attention to it. 
But the approach of the Buddha to this great question 
had an appealing novelty and a winning uniqueness 
which soon made his teachings extremely popular. 
The Buddha's teachings and philosophy had their 
genesis and background in vedlc Hinduism. It Is not 
an exaggeration to say that Bnddhiem without its 
background of Brahmanism would have been impossible. 
What the Sakyamuni did was to lay before bis followers 
a new way of life difierent from the one fallowed by the 
Hindus till Uis time. Thi:^ Buddhism was only a 
way of life which could not have the full claims of a 
religion. It thrived . mainly because of its own merits 
and piirtly because of the defects of Hinduism as it 
existed in the Buddha’s time. But when the defects in 
Hinduism were rectified one of the important 
factors that led to the success of Buddhism disappeared, 
and thus the decline of Buddlifsm commenced. For 
nearly ten centuries Buddliisin had a mission in the 
country and when that mission was over the raison d'ei/re 
of Buddhism ws£, lost to a great extent. There is no 
doubt whatever* that Buddhism was smitten with 
premature senility; but among the mauy causes which 
contributed to reduce Buddhism to this helpless state of 
afiairs, it is not difficult to d^cover some in Sakyamuui’s 
teachings themselves. The “ disregard for the super* 
natural ” which was prominent in the Buddha's philosophy 
and teachings is one such cause. A religion without the 
incompreheirsible and omnipotent Supernatural leaves a 
great vacuum to be filled up. The later innovation of the 
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idea ol the Supernatural in Buddhism ^ae a oom*' 
promifie with Brahmanisin and as such not so very 
oonvincung or satisfactory as the latter. Ajiother defect 
in Sakyamuni’s preachings was that they were too abstract 
for a people with an exuberant imagination. The 
doctrines of Maya or Karma or Nirvana were too much 
for the average intelJeob. Bat there were no substitutes 
for these in Buddhism, because there could be no 
Buddhism without them. Buddhistic doctrtinee and logic 
were simple and convindng only to those who had 
reached the high standards of intellectual .perfection, but 
to others they were only making the 'inscrutable stiU 
more inscrutable. 

The Sangba which the Buddha founded served 
to some extent the purpose which was expected of it, but 
it proved in subse^^uent centuries to be a more rigid casts 
than the priestly caste which the Buddhists condeomed. 
As Br. Barth says, in substituting the Sai^ha for the 
caste system of Brahmanism it created an institution far 
more illiberal and formidable to spiritual independence.*’ 
The rigidity and exclusivenees of the Buddhist priestly 
order made it vulnerable to all the oriticisms which the 
Buddhists themselves were levelling against the Brahmin 
priests. 

Another iu^portant oause for the decline of 
Buddhism was the degeneracy and demoralisation which 
had crept into the Buddhist cleirgy. The Buddhist 
ole^ who had raised their acou^ng f nger at the 
corruption and moral deterioration of the Brahmin 
priestly class bad now become guilty of the same offence 
in a worse degree. “ Tbe modest, pious and energetic 
wandering monks of the early days become in course 
of time fat priests attached to opulent monasteries and 
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instead of paesionatelj? preaobicig and appealixig to tbe 
liumas heart, the later monka iadulged in genmd*gririd* 
iug and logic-chopping and iu debasing Tantric 
practiced.’'^ The oonquering zeal of the early ceutories 
had died away and all boldness and true oiiginality of 
thought had dleappeared. As Br. Barth says, the 
intellectual powers were exhausted in scholastic discussion 
ct lulled to sleep in the midst of idle routine and a time 
came when it ceased to even give birth to heresies. The 
Sangha because steadily isolated from the laity with whom 
it ceased to have any real touch. As the Sangha had 
been the nerve centre of Buddhism from the very begin¬ 
ning the falluxe of the former spelled the decline of the 
latter. 

The changes introduced into Buddhism to siutthe 
tastes of its multitadinous and heterogeneous followers 
were so great that they practically destroyed the individua¬ 
lity of that religion. The transformation of early 
Buddhism into Mahayanism made the appeal of the 
religion wider; but the Neo-Buddhisni which evolved 
as a result of the numerous innovations introduced into 
the Mth differed so much from the ideals of the Buddha 
that it could hardly be called Buddhism. The Buddha 
envis^ed * Nirvana ’ as the imoiediate goal for every one 
whereas Neo-Buddhism treated it as a distant goal to be 
attained in the long run. The Buddha recommended self¬ 
effort and self-reliance for the realisation of the 8mmum 
honum and discouraged all profitless speculation regarding 
the fundementals of n3etaphyBiC8 i but Neo-Buddhism 
gloried in metaphysics and theology and sanctioned the 
vain ceremonies and formalitiee condemned by the 
Buddha. The changes introduced into Buddhism no 

I. College Wxt book lodlio History R. Sathunatha tyer. p, 380. 
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doubt made it very popular for a time; but in course of 
ftima they made* Buddhism closely resemble the 
Brahmanism wbioh the Buddha condemned. It was 
these changes which made it easy for Brahmamsm to kUl 
Buddhism by a fraternal embrace. 

As the last of the general causes that led to tlie 
decline of Buddhism we shall examine religious 
peisdcutdon. We do not say that persecution was not an 
important factor in the decline of Buddhism. But what 
religious persecution did in India was only to liasten the 
dea^ of Buddhism in India. The tragedy about 
Buddhism is that it failed at the first touch of persecution. 
Buddhism had been the pet child of royal patronage 
STerywhere. But for Asoka, Buddhism would never 
have reached the status of a world religion and but for 
the enthusiastio patronage of kings Like Kanishkai, 
Harsha and hundreds like them in difierent parts of India, 
Buddhism would never have been so popular in the 
country. But when once Buddhism had to face 
Brahminicai hostility unaided by princely favour or 
popular sympathy, the real test of the strength of that 
rel^on came in India- Buddhism could not come out 
suoceeifu] in this struggle. Here Uee the great contrast 
between Christianity and Buddhism. Christianity* waa 
bom in persecution, it thrived in persecution and hence 
it was able to survive persecution. Bub Budddhism 
thrived under the protective wings of imperial patronage 
and when it had to face the active rivalry of awakened 
Hinduism it proved to be net equal to the occa^on. We 
cannot say that Buddhism wa£ a helpless victim of 
religious fanaticism. If Boddhism failed in the face of 
oppoeitioD it only shows the weakness of that religion. 
The opposition or hostility which Buddhism had to face 
in the later centuries was nothing new in India. India 
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was Qo strangec to the excesses of propa^aodism and we 
may as well say that it is Buddhism, she has to thank for 
her first lesson in this particular* Even the great Asoka 
is guilty of coercion to some extent. In his edict he says 
with evident piide and satisfaction that “ the gods who 
were worshipped as true divinities in Jambudvipa have 
been rendered false^ and this result is not the effect of 
my greatness, hwi of my jjeal.” Conmienting on this 
Mr. Barth says.* "Up to tlie present time there is 
nothing from a Brah manic source to match this testimony 
so significant in its brevity."’ It may be said however 
that Hindu persecntion was extremely severe. It was 
persecution with a vengeance. The mere fact of entering 
a Buddhist sanctuary is reckoned in the list of sins for 
which there is no forgiveness. The disciples of Kuruarila 
and Sankara constituted themselves ae the rabid 
defenders of the orthodox faith ahd the Buddhists 
could not face their oppositaoii for long. However, 
we 7nay say that religious persecution only dealt 
the final blow to Buddhism which was already ripe 
for its fall* 

The general causes for the decline of Buddhism 
which we have examined above, hold good in the case 
of the downfall of Buddhism in Kerala. But when we 
examine the various factors which led to the decline cf 
the Buddhism in the Tamil countries, we are inclined to 
believe that religious psrsecntiion was the most important 
of them- Even though we included religious persecutaon 
aa the last of the general causes which brought about the 
downfall of Buddhism in India, we are inclined to 
consider it as the chief cause for the complete dis¬ 
appearance of Buddhism from the south. No doiibt. 


|. R«ll^cpiu of loein. P. 19$. 





Buddbistdo organisation in Soutli India had become weak 
and decadent by its own inherent defects. The fall of 
Buddhiscn in South India by “ sheer exhaustion ” was 
mevitable. But Buddhism would not have been so 
completely obliterated from these countries, but for the 
persistent, vigorous and militant activities of the 
defenders of the vedio faith. In no other part of liidia 
would Buddhism and Jainism have faced such orgsuiised 
and effective opposition as in the Taiuil coimtiies of the 
South. An examination of the religious activities of 
South Lidia during the period of the Saiva Nayauars and 
Vaishnava Alvars—6th century A. D. to lOth century 
A. D.'—will oouvince any one of the truth of our 
statement. 

The period beginning with the 6th and eudiug 
with the lOth centuries A. D. is charactaised by a great 
revival of Brahmanista which shook the non-vedio secte 
to their very foundations. The revival of Brahmanism 
manifested itself in two great religious movements— 
Swvism and Vaishnavism—which enveloped the entire 
Taimlnadu. The Saiva movement played a more 
important part than the Vaishnava, in the destruction 
of Buddhism in the Chera country. In fact the chief 
agents for the complete destruction of Kevala Buddhism 
were the militant Saivitee. Wlien we discussed the 
Buddhist vestiges of Kerala we referred to the fact that 
UL all the temples where we find ancient Buddhist images 
the wordlipping dories are ‘ Bhagavatie.’- At 
Bharanikkavu, KiJiroor, Nilamperoor, Karumadi and other 
places we find the ‘ Bhagavati' as the chief deity while 
the Buddha image is thrown into an InsigDificaiit place. 
The Bhagavati is the most popular Saiva deity in Kerala. 
In fact the vast jnajority of the temples of Kerala are 
dedicated to deities of the Saivlte pantlieon. All the 
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Bhagavftti ebriDes where we find Buddha images ei&hei’ 
housed in scoall sheds or thrown outside the temple 
compounds rmwt have been originally places of Buddhistic 
worship. 

The Saiva Naysnai's throughout the Tamil 
country were carrying on a terrible crusade against the 
Buddhists and the Jains. Saint Appar one of the 
‘ trinit’Ofl ’ of Saivistii, refers to the ‘ Samanars ’ (Jains) 
and the ‘ Bauddhas ’ very contemptuously in his works. 
Tirugnana Bambandar—the greatest of the Thevarara 
Trio—was a more active opponent of Buddhism than 
Appar. He made pilgrimages to different Saiva shrines 
in South India singing hymns in praise of Siva and 
holding disputations with the Buddhists wherever he 
found them. His one object in life seems to have been 
the putting down of ^heretical faiths’ such as Jainism 
and Buddhism aud with huge crowds of devotees 
and worshippers he consti^ntly toured the Tamil 
land creating unbounded eathusiaain among the 
people for the cause of the Suva religion* ^We have a 
graphic description of Sambandar’s disputation with the 
Buddhists at Bodhioiangaiin Sekkilat’s Feriyapfirojiam- 
Bodhiniangai was one of the strongeet Buddhist settle* 
mente in the Tamil country. There was a Buddhist 
vibara there with many learned theras and a number of 
ordinary monks; the head of the Buddhist settlement waa 
Buddha NandL Sekkilar d^cribes the triumphant entry 
of the Saivites into Bodhimangai ‘sounding thwv conches 
and brass trumpets and many other musical instnim ente 
and raising a din like unto a suiting sea.’ When Buddha 
Nandi forbade the blowing of the trumpets one of the 
followers of Sambandar cursed that thunderbolt should 
fall with a roar and knock the head of the Buddha ofl. 
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“ Like tbe omcipotBat Inant^^^ which like tk Uiunder- 
bolt destroys all obstacles to the spread of the com- 
mandinents enjoined for those of the faith of tbs Lord 
of the full-banner, these words uttered by that holy 
truthful servant of the Lord sundered and blew into 
fragments the head and trunk of the Buddhist who came 
se^^g victory in word disputation. Thex*eal the 
gathering of the Buddhists was thrown into utter 
oonfu^ou and beii^ thoroughly frightened it It'd 
precipitately."* 

There are numerous instances like this wliei*© tlio 
Saiva saints are said to liave overcome their Buddhist 
opponents by deadly curs^ and spells. A good i^andlel 
is the story of Manild^avasagar striking dumb the 
Buddhists who took part in a disputation with him at 
Chidambaram.^ In all these cases, we find the Buddhists 
completely helpless and overawed. Also we have ample 
instance of Saivites winning over the Buddhists to th^r 

1. For tbo tnnslatiof) of SeUdIftr'o accouoto Vide B. C. Law Volume 
Partl.FP. 41-^a 

Sekkilar't accouors say* tha< the curse s gain st Suddha^Nandi wos; 
• ntCered by one of tbe devotees of Sembsadar. But is tlie accounts of Kaml> 
* Aodat KaDbi. Samban^ar hiiRsolf gives the 'Cuno wbich oeuseU tlte death of 
Boddba Nandi. 

2. Wiien Vadavorar (Uaoikka vasagar) waa apoAding his time in 
Chidunbarao, a certain Saiva devotee happened to go to Ccyloo and 

i^naanibalam. literally g^den ball ol Cliidambaiajn, whenever he 
met the Buddhists. The la«^ar reported UiU to their Kiog and the Saiva wea 
ashed to present himself before Ills Majesty. The Saiva' epohe to hist of 
>Lr>T.ivVtt vaMgaf having hls c&mp at Chidambaran^ who would ne«t hlra ia 
every point raised. The Buddhist king ol Ceylon with Ms chief priest ^ ont 
iof Uhifjaittbartm, A great caolerence was held when tba 'Tillai' three thousand 
persona were present. Questioo after queedon was put. but Vadavurar dUl 
sot get dismayed. He was quite equal to tbe oocatnoa, Bnhiodled by the 
lamp of burning faith tire Bnddhists would aertber ^eld nor accept defeat. 
Then the aaint reserted to a niirade by which he struck dumb the chief 
BoddhkO who took part in the disputatioo. to the great woodennent ol the 
Buddhist kiag." Buddhistic studies. FP. 690—^91, 
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faith at the conolueion of heated religious disputations. 
For example, at the conclusion of the ‘Veda’ at 
BodhiraangM all the Buddhists accept Sufism and at 
Chidambaram the king, bis daughter and all bis followers 
become Saivitee. Thus throughout South India the 
saivites were vigorously propagating their f^th and 
promptly replacing the Buddhists. 

The Vaishnavltes also played an important part 
in destroying the influence of Buddhism. Among the 
Vaishnava Alvars who carried on an active propaganda 
agunst the Buddhists the most important were Tirumilisai, 
Tondaradippodigal, Tirumangai Alvar and Namnaalvar. 
Tirnmilsai refers to the Jains as ‘ ignorant jains ’ (‘Ariyar 
Samanar ’) and to the Buddhists as ‘ spiritless Buddhists ’ 
{* Ayarttar Bavattar’) Tondaradippodigal (8th century A. 
X).) was more militant in his attitude to the Jains and the 
Buddhists. He says “ The learned well versed in sacred 
vedic lore would neithei' see the contemptible Buddhists 
and Samanas nor listen to their heretical teachings* 
Again, he prays:— “0 lord of Sriranga, our ears have 
become diseased by listening to the senes of unceasing 
and nnbearable slander of the socalled preachings of the 
Samana ^oramuses and the unprindpled Sakyae. If 
you would only endow me with sufficient strenght, I shall 
deejn it my duty to do nothing short of chopping off their 
heads.” These statements sufficiently reveal the spirit of 
the age. Tirumangai Alvar is said to have robbed away 
golden images from Buddha temples for meeting the 
expenses for improving the buildings in the Srirangam 
temple! Naramalvar expresses great sorrow at the 
ignorance of the Buddhists and J^s and ‘ regrets the 
waste of time and energy expended unnecessarily by 
people professing difierent creeds like, the Bamana^ and 
the Buddhista for nothing.’ 
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The activitiee oi KumavOa^ and Sankara weie 
responsible to a great estent in destroying the inHnence 
of Baddhism in the South. Eumarila established the 
doctrine of the infallibility of the vedas and the necessity 
o£ conforming to their ‘ vidhis ’ or injunctions. Kumarila’s 
name is induded in many traditional accounts of Kerahi 
and this clearly shows that Kerala was one of tlie centres 
oi his activities. 

The Namboothiri brahmins were the chief defen¬ 
ders of the vedic faith and the chief opponents of the 
Buddhists in Kerala. Sankara^s teachings had profound 
and far-reaching influences in Kerala. The Namboo- 
diiies constituted themselves into a militant band for 
eastablishing the supremacy of the vedic faith and 
carried on a vigorous persecution of the Bauddhas. 
It was during this period that the word ** Bauddha 
became a synonym for a contemptible man. The 
vihaias of the Buddhists were converted into Hindu 
temples and the imgaes of the Buddba were removed 
from all the prominent places. Social ostracism was 
the chief weapon which tbe Namboodiries used for 
destroying the influence of Bnddhism. The Bauddhas 
were not showed to enter Hindu houses and temples 
and to participate in the social functions. They could 
not bathe in the public tanks or even touch the wells 
of the Hindus. The disabilitice imposed on the 
Bauddhae were so great that they were compelled to 


1, SooM scholars say that KamariJi Batta b«long;6d to Assam while 
some say he was a Sootb ladtaa, Ur. C. V. Vaidya places him io the 
Uadhyadesa. The conseosas of scbolaily opinwo seems to be in favour of 
the view that be beloa^d to South lodia. It is said that Kunarila leant 
Buddhism from BuddhUt teachers by prsteodiDf: to be a Buddhist and that 
wheo he became old 1 ^ burnt himself to death to atone for his sin of 
‘gorudioha/ 
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change tbeir region. Ot course, Buddhism at this time 
was not strong to face any orgamsed opposition. There 
is a popular saying in Malayalaiu which states that 
It is better to cou^ death than live as a votary of tbe 
Buddha. This saying Is au eloquent commentary on 
the pitiable position of the Buddhists in this period. 

Tire political conditions in Kerala in this period 
were also favourable for an anti-Buddhistio policy. 
Buddliisrn thrived in Kerala during the palmy days of 
the great Ferumals. But by the 9th century A»D. the 
rede of the Ferumals had come to a close. The feuda- 
tory princes and chieftains of Malabar became 
independent in their respective principalities. The 
Perumals had always extended toleration to Buddhism. 
But now Buddhism had to face the hestility of the 
vedlc religion unaided by imperial patronage. There 
was no scope for religious toleration in the disturbed 
political and soda) atmosphere which prev^ed in Kerala 
at that time. 

We have deecribed religious persecution as the 
chief cause for the decline of Buddhism in Kerala. But 
It must be emphasised that Buddhism succumbed to 
the hostility of the vedic religion b^ause it was 
already in a decadent position. Brahminlsm had 
borrowed the popular features of Buddhism like image 
worship, feetivals, proceedone etc and had also inoorpo- 
• rated many of its doctoines. Buddhism became almost 
like a squeezed orange and it could no longer command 
the loyalty of its adberente. 




CHAPTER XII- 


POLITICAL CONDITIONS OF ANCIENT KERALA. 

^ENE RALLY we use tlia word Kerala to refer to 
the whole region on the west coast extending from 
Gokanmui in the north to Cape Comorin in the south. 
Modern Kerala consists of the Indian distriet of 
Malabar and the two iiative states of Cochin and 
Travancore. Generally the name Kerala is applied to 
refer to the Malayalam-speeking regions of the south. 
Even though in South Txavancove, the main hinguage 
spoken is Tamil, Kerala is considered to be ex^nding 
to these regions also. 

It is difficult to fix the exact geographical extent 
of ancient Kerala, because in ancient times there were 
frecjuent oouqueete and annexations and consequently 
frequent unsettlement of boundari^. The Keralolpailiii 
treats Kerala ^rs one geogiapbical unit extending from 
Gokavnani to Cape Comorin. But the Keraloljiathi 
itself refers to vaiious divisions of the country at 
different periods of its historj*. Tire main geographicEd 
units mentioned in , tlie KeralUpaiM are the Tula 
Kingdom, the Knpa Kingdom, the Kerala Kingdom and 
the Mushika Kingdom. The Kemlolpaihi mentions the 
divisions of the country on two occasions, once by the 
Brahmins dunng their direct sway and another time 
by one of the Perumals. According to the first division 
the Tulu kingdom extended from Gokarnam to Perum- 
pula (i. e., the modem districts of Canara^, the Kupa 
Kingdom extended from Perupula to Puthupattanam 
(i.e. the modem district of North Malabar), the Kerala 
kingdom extended from Puthupattanam to Kannetti (i. e. 
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Soubh Malabar, the Cocbm state and Noi*tb Txavancore) 
and the Mushilfft kingdom extended from Kaimetti to 
Cape Comorin (i. e. South Travancore). According to the 
second diviBion the Tulu kingdom extended from 
Gokamam to Perurapnia, the Kerala kingdom from 
Pen;mpula to Piithnpattanam, the Mushika kingdom 
from Futbupattanam to Kannetti and the Kupa kii^om 
from Kaimetu to Cape Comorin.^ It is interestiug 
to that in some other versions of the Keralol;pa£}ii 
we come across a different account of the division. 
For e. g, in one version, the Mushika kingdom is described 
as extending from Perumpula to Futbupattanam.^ All 
that we conclude from these varioiis accounts of the 
KenMfoihi is that in ancient times there were four 
rec(^nised geographical units in Kerala and their 
boundaries were Gokarnam, Perumpula, Futbupattanam, 
Kannetti and Gape Comorin. We cannot say that the 
whole region from Gokamam to Cape Comorin 
was under the direct rule of one king at any period in 
the history of our study. Even during the hey-day 
of Ohera power the whole of this region would not 
"have been under their direct sway. The name Kerala 
liowever is applied to refer to the entire region. 

Kerala is known by difierent names—Kerala— 
Chera—Malabar—Malayalam—Malanadu—etc. from 
earliest titnee the country is referred to as Kerala in^ 
Sanskrit literature. The Mahaharata, the Ramayana, 
the Vayu the Matsyix Fwrana and the Markand&ya 

Purana make mention of Kerala. As we have already 
referred to the Asokan edicts make mention of Keralaputra. 


1. Sri Vaochi SetKo Lftk»bl S«ri«« No. IS. Ktrttiueluinfom, p. IS. 

2. riet put Chapter eotitled " Srlnolft Vu^m. " & fuTOOUi SoddhiM 
cenri> aoclent Kfraia. 
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Since Pliny, the Periplus and Ptolemy refer to the couutry 
using words reeembling Kerala, it seems clear that in the 
early centuries of the Chiiatian era Kerala was a populr 
name applied to this country. Varahamihira the famous 
.'vstrocoiner of the 6th century A.D. refers to the coxmtry 
as Kerala in his BTahatsantJiiffi. In an inscription of the 
‘Western Ohalukya king, Ihtlakesil, mentdon is made of 
Ker^a. In the Mabakuta inscription of Mangaleea, 
Kerala is mentioned along witi^ the other southern 
Kingdoms, In many other mBCriptioiis and copper plate 
inscriptions of the Western Ohalukya dynasty we find 
references to the coujrtry of KeraJa. The name Kerala 
came to be applied to the country only after the advent 
of the Aryans. The indigenous name is Chera and it is 
by this name that the country is referred to in the 
various Tamil classics. Kerala may be taken to he the 
Aryanised from of the Dravidain Ohera Dc. GKmdhert, 
Bev. Foulkes and other scholars point out that Keralam 
is the Ganarese dialectical form of the word Chera. Some 
scholars contend that Keralam is derived from Keram or 
tile cocoanut palm which grows abxiudantly in the 
country. But it is toore reasonable to argue that Keram 
is derived from Keralam which is itself derived from 
Cheram. 

The name Malabar seems to have come into vogue 
only in the later centuries of the Christian era with the 
advent of the Arabs. We do not come across this name 
either in the Tamil or the Sanskrit literature. The foreign 
travellers and writers use this name to refer to the whole 
of the Malayalam-^ peaking region, but now It Is used 
mainly to refer to ihe Indian district of that name, The 
fiist part of the name (Mala) is the Malayalam word for 
hill. The affix ‘ bar * seems to have come into use with 
the advent of the Arab travellera. Colonel Yule gives the 
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following Arabian fca-ma— Maiibar, Manibar, Muhbar 
Munibar, axid the following as the forme used by early 
European traveliera —Minibarj MUihary Meliiar, 
Afimbar^ Melbarw.' The affix ^ bar ’ has been esf^ained 
by Lassen as identical with the saneknt ‘ vara' or region. 
Thus ^Calabar may be said to be derived from Afaia^ 
vara or TTtalavamm. But Caldwell does not agree with 
the interpretation as be says, there is no trace of either 
Maiaya vara or Malavaram having ever been used* by 
the Indian people. Pr. G-undhert suggests the possibility 
of the derivation of * bar ^ from the Arabic ‘ barr ’ which 
means continent. Colonel Yule thinks that the affix bai* 
is the Persian ‘bar’ and not the Arabic “barr’’and 
Caldwell agrees with him in this interpretation. 

hlalayalam, though generally used to denote the 
languf^e of the country, is also used to refer to the country. 
The first part of it is the Dravidian ‘ Mala ^ which means 
hill, while the second part ^ alam ’ has been interpreted 
by some as depth and by others as referring to waves (ala). 
According to the former interpretation Malayalatn would 
mean a country of bills and depths while according to 
the latter it would mean a country of hills and waves. 
But Pr. Caldwell says that “ alam is a verbal derivative 
from the root a)., (to possess, to use, to imle) and that it 
should not be inteipreted to mean depth 

The Kerahlpatlii generally refers to the country as 
Malanadu or the “bill country."’ But this name does not 
seem to have been very popular in ancient Kei’ala. 

Ihe early history of Kerala may be roughly divided 
into three periods. (1) the period of the early Oheras (2) 
the period of the protectors (3) the period of the Perumals. 

I Quot«4iB lowodnctioia to the Comp^ntlve Gnminai of 
DrsvadiM jansotgos. CuMwell. P, 23. 

2. Ibid. P. 15 
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We know practically very little about the rule of the early 
Cheras who are described in Kerala traditions as the 
' Adi Cheras.’ It is generally belisTed that Mahabali the 
legendary Chakravarthi of Kerala was the leading king of 
this dynasty. Mahabali’s reign marks the climax of the 
glory of the early Cheras of Kerala and with him the 
dynasty declined. The Brahmin Immigratiou into 
Kerala must have taken place during this period. 
Mahabali is described in the Puranas as a Bakshasa king 
of great might who subdued the whole of the underworld- 
' Pathala lokam ’ or * Naga lokam.’ The puranas describe 
the subjugation of Mahabali by Vishnu who appeared 
as * Yamana.’ During the Brahmin colonisation of 
Kersla the country must haTe been occupied by a set of 
people commonly referred to as ' Hagas ’ or serpents* 
It is significant that Mahabali'e kingdom is referred to in 
the Puranas as ' Nagaiokain.’ 

The Brahmins steadily acquired for themselves an 
important position in political and social life. They 
introduced the vedic religion into the ooimtry which soon 
became very popular. Their privileged position as priests 
acting as intermediarids between the people and their 
Gods enabled them to gain a powerful hold over every 
phase of the people^s activities. They championed the 
cause of popular rights and privileges as against 
monarchical despotism and this enhanced their popularity. 
Soon the people overthrew the Adiohera dynasty and set 
up an oligarchical government consisting of'a few elected 
representatives. This period is described in Kerala 
history and traditions ss the rule 'of the ^ Taliatiries’ or 
* Baksha purushanmar’ or Protectors. It was during this 
period that Buddhism was first introduced into Kerala, 
This grand experiment in republican government was 
resorted to after deep dellbratlons In the National 
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Assembly. Pive girotectow were elected by the people to 
be in chSiS^e of the administration of the state; one of 
them was the chief protector. The tenure of office for 
the chief protector was to be twelve years, while that for 
the other protectors was to be three years. Prom the 
Ke?alolpaihi we understand that these protectors were 
elected by an assembly of ah the leading citis^ens of 
Kerala* The protector had to take very stern oaths 
that they would resign after their prescribed tenure of 
three years and that they would ratlrer commit suicide 
than violate the (ffierished traditions of the country. 
But the rule of the Baksha purushanmar became 
unpopular in course of time as they began to assume 
arbitrary powers for themselves. The system of rule by 
protectors was set up mainly because the people were 
averse to monarchical despotism, but now the protectors 
became more high-handed and despotic than kings. 
Further, the K&ralolpaiJii tells us, that the protectors 
became chiehy interested in promoting th<nr selhsh 
interests and began to misuse their power for amassing 
money. The protectors knew that they bad to surrender 
their office after three years and so they wanted to make 
the best use of these three years for their ecffisli ends. 
The ^ Kuttams ’ laid down some rules preventing the 
protectors from s)na8sing wealth but tliey were not very 
effective. Further theee periodical elections led to serious 
dispute among the people. Finally the ‘Pramaniee' of 
the country decided to reform this system of administra¬ 
tion. They wanted to abolish the practice of electing 
four people for a period of twelve years. But the 
JSeTablpafhi says that all attempts to introduce this 
reform were frustrated by the unscarupulous protec¬ 
tors who wanted to usurp power for . tliernselvee. 
This led to bitter (Quarrels among various factions 



the protootovs who were elected for tliree 
jeftrA ovon vefi\add to resigD after their peiiode h&d 
elapsed. This turned the people against the protectors 
and tho people decided to completely abolish the system 
of govomiuent by Baksha purusbanmav. The KeraJoIr 
‘{Kiihi Rays titat a icoeting of the people of Kerala was 
oonveru'd at Tiiuuavayw wliers it wok mmnimoiisly 
resolvocl to iimte a Permual from outside to rule over 
tho ('{Jiiiitry for a period of twelve veal's. Thus the 
BjTsb'iti of tho ‘‘protectorate governuieut'' was over 
thrown and the rule of tlio Perumals oommenced in 
Kei'flla. 

iCviui tbc'iigh tlie oai'i)* Perumals wer» Vi*r}’ power¬ 
ful Tillers, the administration d Kerala was by no means 
tyrannicid or despotic. Tliey showed great sympathy 
fcff the traditions of self-government in Kerctia and never 
acted against tlio GstablUhed conventions of administra¬ 
tion. Tt “wonld be entirely wrong to saj', os some authors 
do, that tho I’cruuials built up a sj-stem of centralified 
despotism. Mouarclhcal absolutism was entirelj’ alien to 
Kerala till the commencement of the modem period 
marked l)y the liw of Baja Martbanda Varma of 
Tnirvaucove. The I'onimals of Kerala—though strong 
rIIlets they wwe—never attiempted to violate the cherished 
tvaditlorw of popuf.or govern incut 

'llie Pemimala did not completely abolisli the 
s>Tite.m of govevuinoiit by tlie protectore. The protectors 
or Taliatlries were allowed to continiio in tlieir offices 
without any sulministTative pow'ers. The Pcrnruals 
deprived the 'ralbtims of their title of Baksha 
Vurusbonmol', but continned the practice of electing 
four Taliatiries for pei'iods of tliree years, These 
T’aliatirles were consulted b3 tbePeTinimlfl along with the 
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otlnu* ijo^>uLli' reprdsentalivtis in tiie ^ Kaja «vbhap. 

'Ihey hod tlieir headquarters v^ay near the ro)'ftl eapitai 
and were knorvn as " ^tel 'Tali,' 'Kil Tali' ‘ (.'henga 2 rut’((t 
Tali' rmd ‘ NeH}/aTali\' These Taliw repi^ented the 
fuiir divisioEii into ^vhich the conn try was divided for 
adnhnifltrativp purposes, 

For piai> 08 es of adinuiistratiou the entire country 
Imd been divided into four ‘ Kalakawfi ,' tlio Ueadquartere 
of etich of which wiMt a temple of fame, 'llie Kaalt/f- 
fxitJii says that tlieso Juilakanus, were located at (1) /Vr/»- 
didkir (*2) Patjiiaanit}' (d) Parup2'>*f^ and (4) Chenfjfwifiii-. 
According to one vei'sion of the these 

were called after'the four castes; Penchdiiir 
was tlio ^ Jiro/muiH Kalal.avt,‘ PagijannKr the ‘ Kdiatdya 
Kalaliamy l^ara^^pur the ‘ Vaisga KaJnlant’' and 
^ Olmganyifr fclie ' Svdm Kalahm\ 'Radi 'jfCal<iJ:ain 
was divided into * gramas’. The KamhlpalJri says 
that there were sixty four ‘ gcanuw' in KoraU. Fov 
military purposes the laud Wius divhh^d into ‘ KjuIuk ’ 
presided over by a * Naduvalis ’ and ‘ Dosams ’• presided 
over by ‘ 3)esa valis \ Kach J)esam wj^k again Rn))dividod 
ijito ' Tavaa ’ and feUefio 'I’aras fortiunl tiie units of civil 
adiTiinistratiou. Tliere wove asseinbUes for the Tar^t 
for the Nadn and for tho coimtry tis a whole called by 
the Jianie ‘Kuttanis.’ Tlieiv were thvfo Knttams—tlio 
village Knttani, thcdistirct Kuttaiu and tho Knttam of all 
Krraitu 

The Tara or villj^^e K'nttain wjw presided tn-er by 
the village elders l aUed the ‘ Kavauavai's ’ or tlxe 

I. Tiierc w(re&)so iniiuir Vatieri loCAiion ni)iy KtitMw tmted i<> 

thOAe p(uc«« which cAntinop to Imve tlw affix *Tatj' ndJ^ to thetr juvper 
uu/iiAk I'or cfl,. Calient I’.iii, C’iiaiujvnnt I'nli, KotiniKurtnatTa]* 
Niipswanun Tali, 

The S.C.l'. ntahe* mM\(inn of font chief Talic* orbov n'proaenUtu’M ar^ 
tailed hy th? P^raiiml io witncaa the* (WKDtiiMT of iho ilcnl. n. of K. Vnl. !• 
I*. Sin. 
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‘ Prou^anids/ All thd of the village T\'ere discussed 
and settled in the village Kuttain, Petty offences which 
did not require the intervention of the superior autlioritids, 
were placed before the Xuttam and disposed of according 
to the votes of the majority* The Kuttam looked after 
all the Tequirements of the village temple, like the repairs 
to tlie temple, the conduct of temple utsavams, etc. 
Tile villagers used to collect tlie funds necessary for temple 
expenses. Funds used to be collected for digging up pools 
and providing other such amenities to the villagers^ 
The village Pramanies were respected by ail and their 
orders scrupulously obeyed. The ih'amani was usually 
the eldest male member of the most iudueutlal family In the 
Tara. ‘‘Any respectable man in tlie village who was 
considered as more intelligent than his neighbours and 
who was on that account resorted to by the Inhabi¬ 
tants for the adjustment of their little di^erences also 
gradually acquired among them tlie title of Pratnani. 
If a village had no Pramanl of its own the inhabitants 
used to cany th^ complaints to the Prauiani of the 
neighbouring village Social ostracism was the powerful 
weapon in the hands of the Pramanies for enforcing their 
decisions. The hardships of an ostracised person were 
BO great that people dreaded this more than even capital 
punishment. One expelled from society was little better 
than an outlaw. “ Like Ishmail of old his bands were 
against all and the hands of all were against him. Every 
one shunned him. He could not attend the village 
temple or bathe in the temple tank; no barbe^'would 
shave him, no washerman would wash for him. He 
became a social leper and a political non-entity. The ban 
followed him wherever he went and he was treated in the 
same manner everywhere^’.' 


l, HofK, Vftl. I, pp. 260-261. 
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These Tillage republics exercised a great influence 
on the community socially and politically. The members 
of the Tillage had a feeling of corporate .unity and a 
passionate love for local independence. Any one who 
acted against the interests of the village immediately 
became a sodal enemy. It the earnest endeavour of 
the villagers to nia.ke tludr villages as seli-sufHcient 
possible. They liad tlidi* own temple, their own pastiire 
land, their owii artLs^ms, their own washermen, barbers 
and men of other occupations, in short all, that WiW 
necessary to lualce life happy and comfortable.' 

The Kuttaujs of tlie Nadu discussed instterH which 
were of general importance to all the villages of the Nadu. 
‘'The Nadu or coxuitry” says Mr. Logan was a 
congeries of Taras or village republics and the Kuttain 
or asfieinblv of the Njvdu was a representative body of 
immense power which when necessity existed, sot at 
naught the authority of the Raja and punished hi^4 
loinisters when they did uinvjirranhdDle, acts.” 

The Kiittam of all Kerahn tjet for the discussion 
of affairs of natiou^U concern. Tliis was the grand 
parliament of the nation wha^e grave questions like the 
change of goverimient, suocsssion of kings, etc., wae 
discussed and decided upon. This s^mbly usually met 
only once in 12 years. The AmihlpaiH says that these 
national assemblies used to jtieet at Tirimavaye on the 
banks of the Poiihaui river.^ 


1. H. of K. Vol, I.p, 259, 

2. These naUnn&l asseiiibUes continued to be a refolar iearoi’M of 
KereJa adjnini.Ttn.tioa as late aa the iStb century. We Sod a reference to tbia 
oetianaJ aaaembiy in the letten of Viascher the Dutch Cbaptaia at Cochin in 
the 18 th centuty. ’He spealn of '* the great'national esseinbly of the MaJabara 
collected io *tbe open air to deliberate on the affaire of the etato " in 1720, 
r'id# Vicher’aJetter No. X 
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These Kuttams axe an eloquent te«timoii 3 ' to 
the great zeal which the people evinced in self-govern- 
luent. The people were intolerant oi deepotiam of any 
Irind. Their ‘ Kuttams ’ were sjealous guardiaus of popular 
lights and privileges and seived as effective checks on 
the personal ambition of their rulers. 

Side by aide with tlieee Kuttams there were 
popular oi^'anisatiouB called ‘the Kive Hundred' ‘the 
Sis Hundred ’ ‘ the Pive Thousand etc- Probably 
these names represent the number of the members of 
these organisations. Like the Kuttams, they were 
designed to act as checks on the despotic power of the 
kings. ‘ The Six hundred’ is mentioned in the 8. C. P. 
as giving sanction to the deed. The inscription says: 
“ With the sanction of the palace, Major Vyaraka Devar 
who has given to tliese (the Palliyar) the 72 Jenmi i%fa.ts 
(Vidupem) such as for marriages (or processions) the 
elephant’s back, the earth, the water, etc. and with the 
concurrence of His Excellency the Ayyan Adigal, His 
Excellency Hama, the ministers and officers, the ‘ Six 

hundred ’.carry out this unrestricted possession right 

in the manner described by this copper deed for the time 
that earth, moon and sun exist.” Again in the Tirunelli 
copper plate we read, “ This is plac^ under (the control 
of) the Pive Hundred and Five Thousand of Puraigila- 
nadu-”* There are numerous other inscriptions of later 
dates making uiention of these popular organisations. 
We have not yet come across inscriptions of the earl}' 
centuries of the Christian era which refer to organiza¬ 
tions like these. The two inscriptions which we have 
mentioned above (belonging to the 8th and the 9tb 


1. H. of K. Vol I, pp. C$S-25S. 
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centuries A.D.) are sufficient eTidences to prove the great 
importance whicli the early rulers of Kerala attached to 
popular institution. 

The Pennnals earned on the administration of the 
country with the aealstance of the ‘ Fanclia Mahaeabhas * 
which were believed to have been established by the first 
Perumal himself. These Mahasabhas were (1) ‘ Vaidika 
Sabba’ or religious council (2) ‘Jyothisha sabha’ or 
astrological eoundl (8) ‘ Vydya sabha * or medical 
council (4) ‘ Mantri sabha ’ or council of Ministers, and 
{5)' Mahajana sabha' or council of the people. The 
Vaidika sabha discussed and decided all inatt^ concern* 
ing religion. Eeligioiis penalties could be awarded orUy by 
this council. The kiirgs used to consult thm council for 
the institution of new linages in temples, construction of 
religious institutions and other such matters. Members 
of this council were—well versed in Sastias and vedas and 
often they would be deputed by the kings for debates 
with the learned soUolare of other religions. When 
Buddhism became very popular in Kerata many eminent 
Buddliists were living in the capital under the patronage 
of the kings and taking part in these discussions. The 
king, used to consult his astrological council for fixing 
auspicious dates for expeditious to neighbouring countries, 
for royal marriages and other such important events. 
The medical council looked after the medical needs of 
the people and the members of the royal family. The . 
council of ministers helped the king in the day to day 
administration of the country. The Mahajana Sabha 
discussed important matters concerning the people as a 
whole; it consisted of representatives from the various 
* Kuttains.’ The SiiappadJiiJea/rain makes a clear reference 
to the “ five great assemblies." of Chenguttavan’s 
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couvt. ^ Beference » also made to the eight gi^eat 
groups probably this relers to the eight important 
officials of the court.^ Th^ queen also used to attend the 
councils of the court. We have the instance of Ilaugo 
TezLtnalf Chenguttavan's queen, taking part in the 
discussion in the council oh amber when the question of 
erecting the Pattini temple was dedded.^ Infact the idea 
of honouring the Goddess of chastity was suggested by 
the queen herself in the council. 

There was a separate department of finance under 
the control of a body of officials called ' Ayakkanakkar 
We find Chenguttavan ordering the ‘ Ayakkanakkar ’ to 
renht all taxes due from the dtiseus to commemorate the 
founding of the temple of Kannaki> The chief item of 
expenditure was connected with the civil and military 
establishments. The Chera kings used to maintain big 
aruxies consisting of chariots, elephants, cavalry and 
infantry. Ohenguttavan is described to have taken for 
his Dortheni expedition “ one hundred and two actaresses, 
two hundred and eight accompanylr^ singers, one 
liundred jesters, one hundred lofty cliariots, five hundred 
spirited elephants, ten thousand steeds with trimmed 


1. Jewell«d lamps dispelled tbe darkness oi the Qight; aod (liftlnf 
Dp) theix r&fik» ot clOMl? ftyiaf becnen. the Rtrikiog lores, the fiv« ^reai 
ssseiabiies SAd the eight great groaps. the Purohita in the service of the 
king, rich in Serc« horses ud eleph&nts. fioanciers. opholdere of Dharma, 
and execDtive officers all spoke tntb ooe voice: " Loog live the rcler of 
the whole earth *' /YiapjM-Hi-oitiiN Caatt XXVI, U, 9M2. 

2 . The eight officials were the •soperiatendeot of accoonts. the 
head of the exscotive, the offioor of the treasury, the chamberialo, (he 
representatives of the chitons, the eoamaader, the chief of the elephant 
warriors and oi the horse wamors Introduction to the S/7npiMu7rkifrmn 
V. ft. R. Dikshitar. pp. 36 37. 

3. Canto. XXV. U. 107—114. 

4. filh{yjvjth’korain Canto, XXVni, II. 204—206, 
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Tnao^, twenty thousand caxta laden with different kinds 
oi merchandise and a thousand Kanjukas/'^ 

The capital of ancient Kerala is described as Yanji in 
the S^a/ppadikaram, the Manmekalai and other Tamil 
classics. Pliny describes ' Muziris’ as the capital of the 
country while Ptolemy refers to it as * Karoura.’ There 
has been much controversy about tim identiffcation of 
the Ohera capital. The * Karoura’ of Ptolemy has been 
identified with Karnr in tlie Trichinupoly District by 
some scholars and with ‘ Thrikltakkara ’ or ‘Thrikkarurk' 
kara' (a place six uules from Ernakulain in the Oocliin 
state by some otha's. It has also been identified with 
‘ Thrikkarur ’ near Kothainangalam in North Travaucore 
by some scholars. Thus there are numerous places iu 
and outside Kerala claiming to have been the capital of the 
ancient Gheras. The chief controversy seems to be over 
the question whether the Ghera capital was within the 
modem Kqrala territory or outside it. It is unnecessary 
now to deal at length about the identification of the 
Ohera capital, as It is one of the mucli discussed toplce in 
South Indian histoiy- Dr* Jirishnaswamy Iyengar lias 
dealt with this topic iu a very inssteiiy way in his ‘ Serau 
Vanji ’ and the lauued professor’s conclusions have 
gained acceptance at tlie hands of the majority of ruoderu 
scholars. After a thorough examination of all the 
historical facts lie comes to tlie conclusion that Tiruvanjlk- 
kalam lying adjacent tc Granganore was the capital of the 
andeut Ohera kings. This identification is the most 
satisfactory as It reoonc^es all the statements of the early 
travellers and the various acooimts of the Tamil classics. 

From the different accounts of the Ohera capital 
found in ancient Tamil literature we gather that it was 


1 . Jbii C«nto, XXVII. II, 128*^140. 



oae of zhQ iiioat flowishing of South India. Both 
the Silappadikaram and the Manwt^kaiai describe Vanji. 
H£ a very prosperous city, the centre of great rel^ioue, 
sodal and poKtical activities. We j^et valuable accounhi 
about the ancient Gliera capl&U from the writings of the 
fore^i travellers of the early centuries of the Christian 
ora. Pliny^ (75 A. P.) says: “If the wind called 
Hippalus be blowing, Musiris the nearest inert of India 
can be reached in forty day». It is not a desirable place 
of call, pirates being iu the neighbourhood who occupy a 
place called Nitrlas, and besides, it is not well supplied 
^Yith wares for traffic. Ships beside anchor at a graet 
distance from the shore and the cargoes have to be landed 
and shipped by employing, boats/’ The diffieuitiee which 
Pliny points out are not mentioned by the author of the 
Peripius- 'Hie latter sjiys ‘‘ Tyndis is of the kingdom of 
Oerabotkra; it is a village iu plain sight by the sea. 
Mu^his of the same kingdom abounds in ships sent there 
with cargoes from Arabia aud by the Greeks; it is located 
ou a liver distant frojii Tyndis by river and sea five 
hundred stadia and up the river from the shore twentj' 
stadia.” This * Mnziris’ of the western travellers is the 
same as the ‘ Muyrikkodu’ ofs the S.C.P. and the 
‘ Much hi’ of the early Tamil poets. It was also known 
as ‘ Makotai’ (Refer the S.C.P. of BhafikaraBavivarman; 
or Makotai Pattananu Mahadevar Pattaiiam is the 
sanskritised form of Makotai Pattauam. 

Oranganore was the principal sea port of the west 
and tne centre of a lively trade with foreign countries. 
The PeripluB says that it was visited by ships from Arabia 
and Greece. A Tamil poet describes Muchiri (Muziris 


1. FoTtign QOt(c««or South Iwli* hy K. A, N. SmtI p, .SS. 
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or Crangaiiore) as follows;—^ *‘The thriving town of 
Mnchirl wksre the beautiful lat^e ships of the Yavanas 
bringing gold come splashing the white foam on the 
waters of the Periyar which belongs to &e Oherala and 
return laden with pepper.” Here ‘ Yavanas ’refers to the 
Greets and ‘ Periyar ’ to the great river of that name in 
North Travancore. “ Pish is bartered for paddy ”, saya 
another poet, “ sacks of pepper are brought from the 
houses to the market, ” The gold received from ships in 
exchange for articles sold is brought on shore in barges 
at Huohiri, where tlie mualo of the surging sea uevei* 
ceases and where Kuddavan^ presents to visitors the rare 
products of the seas and mountain.” Prom these 
accounts, we gather that gold was the principal import 
and pepper the principal export. The Feriplns gives the 
following account about the exports and imports of 
Kerala. “ They send large ships to these market towus 
on account of the great quantity and bulk of pepper and 
Malabathrum. There are imported her e in the first place 
a great quantity of coin, topas, thin clothing, not 2 uuch ; 
figured linens, antimony, coral, crude glass, copper, tin, 
lead, wine, not mucli, but as much as at Banygas^a, 
vealzax and orpiment, and wheat enough for the sailors 
for this is not dealt in by the merchaute there. There is 
exported pepper which is produced in quantity in only 
one region near these markets, a district called Cottonara. 
Besides this there are exported great quantities of fine 
pearls, ivory, silk cloth, malabathrum from the places In 
the interior, transparent stones of all kinds.” 


1. Quot«d in the H, of K. Vo]. 1. P, 307. 

2 , The Cera king was known geaerally as Kudavatkomaa or the tonl 
oi the western rej^ioo. His other titles were KdKsvan. Kop^. Pullyan. 
Pomiyao. etc. 
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The chief imports into Kerala were gold, copper, 
tin, lead, glass, corn aud cloth and the chief exports were 
pepper, cardamoms and diamonds. 

Pliny makes uientiou of “ Nacyndon which is 
called Becare ” and Cottanara as two important towns 
in the west . coaet beyond ^he jurisdiction of 
“Caelobothras" sovereign of Mnzivis. Th^e two are* 
described ns tho possession of the Pandiyan king. Pliny 
saysi “ Another more convenient harbour of the nation 
is Nacyndon which is avlled Becare. There Pandiyan 
used to reign dwelling at a great distance from the mart 
in a town in the interior of the country called Modura. 
The distrtct from which pepper is carried down to Becare 
in cauoes is called Cotton ara. The author of the 
Periplos also makes mention of these towns as under 
the jiirisdictiou of the Pandyan king. He says “ N elcyinda 
is distant from Muziris hy river and sea about dOO 
HtadU and is of another kingdom tlxe Pandiau. Tins 
place also is sitimted on a river, but stadia from the 
sea. There is another place at the month of this river 
the village of Bacare, to which ships drop down on the 
outward voyj^e from Neloynda and anchor in the road 
stead to take on their cargoes, because the river is full 
of shoals and the channels are not clear. The kings 
of both these market towns live in the interior/’ 
There is a notable difiereuce between the two accounts. 
Pliny speaks of ‘ Becare ’ as another name for ‘ Neloynda ’ 
while the author of the Periplus speaks of ‘Becare' 
and ‘Neloynda’ as two different places, Bxit both 
agree that these places were ucder the Pandyan king, 
Scholars are not unanimous in the identification of 
these places. The Periplus has clearly stated that 
‘ Neloynda ’ .was 500 stadia from ‘Mxiziris,’ but many 
scholars seem to have overlooked this statement. 
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It would be leodonable to coudude that it was a place 
somewhere near Kottayam. It is described to be a place 
situated on a river 120 stadia from the sea. This river 
may be the Meenachil Ara of Kottayam. ‘Beoare’ is 
identified with ‘Porakkad’ by Prof. K A. N. Saatri. ^ 
Some scholars have identified it-with ‘ Vaikara* a place 
near Kottayam.^ Some .others have identified it with 
“ Thevalakkara a place near Quilon. But Prof. Saatri’s 
identification is in ore acceptable than the others. * Becare' 
is described to be a place “ to which ships drop down 
on the outward voyage from Nelcynda.’* Poracad is a 
port dtuated about ten miles south of Alleppey and in 
ancient times it had all fahilities for the safe anchorage 
of ships of all akee. Neither ‘ Vaikavan * or ‘ Thevalak- 
kata ’ baa any of these conveniences. The statement 
of Pliny and of the author of the Periplus that these 
places belonged to the Pandyau kings is perplexing. 
Probably these places bad been subjugated by some 
Pandyan ruler in the 1st century A.D. or this must 
have been ruled by a scion of the Pandyan family who 
was a ‘samanta’ of the Chera ruler. The “PuujattiP' 
royal house of Kottayam is one of the oldest ruling 
houses oi the west coast. There are evldaices to show 
that it existed even in the time oi tlie Perumals. The 
“Punjattil Rajas" were scions of the Paudyaii Royal 
family, but had recognised the jurisdiction of the Chera 
rulers in their territories. The reference to “ Nelcynda 
and Baoare " as being under the Pandyau king can be 
interpreted as a reference to the jurisdiction of the 
‘Punjattil rulers’ over these places. Tbe ^Cottanara’ 
mentioned by Pliny and the author of the Periplus has 


1 , For«ig& D7tK«s of South India. P. $7, Foot Note ^2. 

2. ' “ Kftti/tt ChHi'iftrtu " P. 1)S. 





bsen identified with Kottaiakkaiu iu cential Travan- 
core by some scholujrs. According to Dr. Buxnell, 
‘Cottanara’ iij “Kolablnmadu, the difitrict about 
X'ellicberry, the peppei* distaicb,'' Both Pliny and 
tlie anthor of tlie P(*riplas ref ex to the plentiful 
supply of pepper from Cobtanara. Dr. Bvunell is inclined 
to think tliat Ootniinra is KolatUimadu because of the 
loxiiridiis growtli of pep))tsr there. 

Another iinportnat town of ancient Kerala was 
‘ Tyndis.’ The Periplus says that it was a village 
“in plain sight by the sea.” It is d^cribed to be 500 
stadia distant from Mnziris. Dx. Burnell hasidentihed 
Tyindis with Kadaliuidi neat Beypore. This place 
satisfias the coudition of bdng 500 stadia distant from 

Ctaiigaiioi'e. 

Apart from ‘ Muxiris ‘ Neloynda S ‘ Bacare ’ 
aiid ‘ Tyndis we find references bo many places in 
soutli Kerala in the Peviplua. The Periplus says: 
“ Beyond Bacave there is tlie Dark Kounbain and 
smoblier district stretcJiing along the coast toward 
the south called Paralia. The first place is called 
Balita; it has a fine harbour aiid a village by the shore. 
Beyond this there is another place called Comari at 
which are the cape of Comari and a harbour; hitner 
come those men who wish to consecrate themselves for 
the rest of their lives and bathe and dwell in celibacy 
and women also do the same.” ‘ Par alia ’ is identified 
“ as the coast line below the Travancore back waters 
avoimd Capa comorin and ae far ae Adams bridge.”* 

‘ Balita ’ has been identified with * Varkkalai ’ a place 
near Quiion.* Comari is of course Cape Comorin, the 
land end of Kerala and India. Cape Comorin w 

I ForeigD aoticas of South India, p. $9. 

2 , TW<1, Foot note No. S7. 
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mentioned in tiio Ma7ii>nelajAi; sti*angely enough, both 
the MitiiorB of the Manim^aUti and the PeripluB refer 
to the importance of this place for holy baths.' Whether 
these places in the south actually belonged to the Perumals 
or not, is a disputed <juess>tion. Some scholars are of opinion 
that in the early year's of the Clrristian ora the I^gio 
jPaiidionis of which Madura was the capital coniprelieuded 
the greater part of the southern portion of tho Coi onmndol 
coast and extended aorc^ the Peninsula westward to 
Malabar.^ The southern regions of Kerala must have 
been frequently invaded by the Pandyau nilcrs and tiie 
western travellers must have mistaken tiicse to bo 
Pandyan territories. Bnt these territories came under 
the comi^ete control of tlie Pandyas and tlie Cholas 
only after the decliue of the Peruml dynasty. T))e 
travellers of the medieval period considered the regions 
between Quilon and Gape Comorin as outside the 
boundary of Malabar. For examjie, Al Biruni (A.D. 
970-1039) Bays that ‘Mehbar' extended from^Karoha 
to Kaulam ” (Quilou). Al Idrisi (A.D. 1158) says tiiat 
‘ Manibar ’ extended from “ Honore to Kwalam.” Even 
though the Bouthem regions of Kerala camo under 
foreign influence In the nredieval period, Kerala appears 
in ancient traditions and history as one geograplilcal 
entity. As “we have abeady pointed out the *suthority. 
of the early Penuiials was recognised all over Kerala 
even though only the wgions between “ Puthupattanam. 
and Kannetti were \inder tlieir direct rule. 


1. The Mirn'iHtMiu <4ys; There lived in Vanusl a Brshman 
t«acbin 9 the veda hoom hy the name of Ahh^njilcft vith his wife Seii. 
Having fsllea sway from C45Qdoct expected of her hj«h station she wished to 
««t rid of her sio by batliiaj in the ssa at Komati (Cape Cooonn) "/ 
Tho Uaniml fJai Book XnS. 
a. H.ofK. Vol.I, jv lb. 
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OP .Axclwrr JCrdala ajjd their AcHlE^'Hi^?NTs as 

DBSCmnEI) ly THR TaUTT< Cr,Af?RICS 

-Ha mny h© regarded the foiinder ot tbo 
(:ii«ntl,\TtMty nftilxo ^Vuigmi itariod. Ho \7tA fj»n»ra for Wfl kvi"h 
iKHiiifakUty. llo lukd tliu title ftf “ VnTm;-vwnl»n " or Wxe aoo whoso 
wiie liciuiitlufl hy filio «iky. 

Xcf/im (TtmilnUff.' * I Jo "tvr a jsrtekt wemw And In 
iitH tinte tlko cliom Miuuloiu \m axbundtid t<miud« the portly He ifl 
cUaci'IIxiI bi linvd Amm kioge and azidcvxocI their tenitcmon. 

I In titln “ rinAynvAnuiilion ” nKnoe tiuA the boundarlee of his kingdoci 
meoilui) iqi tti tito HiinAla>'AS. He U At«cribed to have nvoq u victory 
»vei tiu) VnvanM. ii(t w« i*ointt«l for hi* mvmliicent gift* to tecDplai. 

iVr/*AWM —Jfu bid his <npitid OP t1\e banks of die 

I lo \^'ns » K>^ Qonrixiuror in the eiirly iurt of his mgn. but bter ha 
tioiioil fnitn the rnth >4 blcxxlsliad end hocnu^o a follower iif the 
UrnJamri'i. Ilv u pktnio nf letteie. 

• }{ahiiil.tti hhini Xarmt/fi f TbiWisii ft t'lwit Si'wruir lu» was 

itotod for tlio Inudnee* witki Nvhich ha trento*! hie enetniee. Ho is 
ckeaihecl m ui i<lrtk1 monHrch wlvi Uvftl foi' tlio ifood of othon. ?Ja also 
Iftul tlie tiile of VikiukV.vnunliku. 

wftS tiui yruJn'At of tlio Cl»oiafi.'-He led a 
Oiinipausn fw tlie >ii)iiHljkyi« to Aet n etoiko Man there to nake w inu^i* 
(if I'uthiiu l>evi. Ho dehotcd KHnnan the cliieftuln of Velir and occupied 
liis ukihtftl N’ivftlnr. fie (A'srtlirew a wii<ci1em>‘:y of Mine OhdM at 
NwivftyiL He scin«l i\ vutfurv' mvr tlw Konger—[(iiu^pie?) Hi* 
Nuvrtl viettnios \^Mlv for hint the title of JC/nifif pitakkoUfi/n V»l 
KtJn A'tfWo*'»/w. 

Hi* m>{it |nol»hly Diiaks tlio cliuiftX of Cbmk Rkbtu«s. It Vkua a 
iwuxf <if iOVftt iolbioits toleradoii aikI aII roond piuei^iaty. Ihtddliisin 
waa v(«y poinilja in Ciiemnirlu rUirii^ !\i« rritfiu 

.{/h-hJiMUht Chii’ijlufliiiiK' Ihniiv lii* ixtgn tmlo uiel cuU)ui«i‘C<* 
(Viurbluvl in tho Cfiuiitiy. Ho b bud to luvve lovislvil Ha beiiitftlifo 
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r>a petii>le of ojlM (Odctncd. He wiw it ^4 p^traix of 
ond othar tine arts* 

.iu/mvin CVrr?/ Ji'UT/ipojn^.-'-Frobabl^ lie belonged to ft (MercDt line 
of Cliora kings. ‘We do not gftther ranch infonnfttm ftliout hire from 
the Tamil olsMicA. 

V(^iijotafK —He defeated tlw cnmliined fnrcce of tlie 
ChnlM aiu! tiie PaodyM. Hie period ^TM one of plenty ond iiruaj)ent>'. 
IvAliilar tbe uelebintod fttniaoii i)uot Ikniriehed in Km tin#. l ie v;:\4 
S^ ent pntroiv of Uomini! ivud fine <vits. 

Penm ('}ifrfii Tmtnjwwh—He wiw u grcftt wiMrior who is said to 
hftvo dffeftted many kings of tlie neigh1»unng doniiniom. Ho Juwl hI>1o 
mmistas semI his rogn M'm veiy iioinikr. lie iieiimned mmy 3 * 0 ^ 
and lie wee a gmt latrnn of Einvoar the great poet lived in liie 

crnirfc. 

Ihm Chet’oi ‘‘He vrae nuteil fur Ids muniBoeucc, iV 

chief prodnota of his ctnintiry mentioned in the clAe»C8 are omdal wood, 
aglh and sugar cane. He is dwchbed the lord of Tondi. Kongar Kadu 
Kuttftver l^adn and Pali Ksdn* 

AV^kiivn Kodaf .—He docH not seem to liave boon u grait WMrior. 
bnt be wm a great patron of leoining and hunself a jioot. 

Chfomitan JUun KvU^ft9i-—Ht also eeems to liavo been a pool:. Wv 
do ziot eny infomwtioa horn tbe abasice about hU iadiievoments 
as a ccmiueror, 

^Aipadii/(t 2-*sjw»» Ka4h0iiiaK—lifi was a grait putmn of jKK4ts and 
himself ft poet of great rotmte. 

Ciinaynan is deaoilied m a grant friend of the Club 

and Pnndy* kings. 


BVl4£KS or .ANClKVr KiiSAUA illKIH AllIlKVKMKXl*.*; 

AS UKSC JUJJKI.* IX I'Hh KKl^ACOf.rArH/^ 

Kitfta PvAww/.^Afeer «xa overtluow of the irtoteotowte, tiio 
Ihnhmins s^omhled ut TinawTuye and decided to apiwnt a king to 
rule over Kenbi. The ohmee fell un Keyaperuraol of Keyapunun. He 
vfi'S instalWI 1 # the first of the Perumib in* the yenr dlfi A^, 
His main duty was to prateot tiw leoido aiyl inaintoiin order in tlie 
emmtoy. 
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Chcki fluwftrti.—He U described to kvve been bronglit from 
CholApTu^m," A i«lftce v^'tA bnili for him kiwwc w OhoUk*ka»i. Even 
though Ite \m brought for & period of 12 yeare* he lotumed to Chola- 
niAndftU after ntling for ifl yearn aod months. 

w« lironidit from ' PMidy urracfoLun." He 
built a fort aod roJed for nine >•»», He jetnmed to '' Pandymandalftm'' 
toyjrg that there wm none to proteot his temtonea, 

yVrwaflt—Tliore imsa a luttci' quarrel between him sucl 
tU* Ih'olimia'). Ho Mnw sitpiXAcJ to bu gutudieil b^* t\vo sjnritii and the 
}>nlnninA induoerl him nf them to wuMsii^te him. 

hfi'iilii l^nuikU.- ‘ilo rulftl for the lull spun <€ tvvelve yeasr. 

OefiA rhnwM/.—He also ruled for tiie foil peiiod of twelve years. 

Kitias^^uo HwMswA—*fle jiiso ruled for 12 yenn, 

Jkttui Ih'Mfml.’—lt wua daring this penod that that the Bauddhaa 
omoe to ineaoh their religion. They converted Bona Perumal to tbeii 
faith, Burui after his (onveiinon nhdicatod hla throne and left his 
csonjiby. 

'nHthiUii'n Uu mini In tite rvorthonx regions between 

r^tkarnaui aiul J^enunpiiU. 

fmiim i‘entw<U.'-][<i divided tlw CA\intry iatr) four iiaUlOkOis and 
a>iitointed Taliutinn to ivie over them. 

PefWMl - He dividal thu uouiitry into (oiu* geogropliical 
rogknu. the tiist extending from flokiuT^uu ti> Perumpula called Tulu 
country, the itaurmd exteidlng from Peruinpxda to Putbuppattanam called 
iCerala connZry, tbo third extendi oif fim Puiliuppattaziam to Kannetti 
CBtllod tlie MiMlrikn oanntr)* ivrA tlte fonrth evtenrhng from Kannetti to 
Cajie Ounain callwl Ktr^m country, 

Ih'imttif.- Ho ruled for tw<4ve ynkoa, 

XtiUji \KitUH^) place he live<l in caui^e to be sailed 

Kott-ik'kolhun. He ruUd only hv iv yt%y. 

He rulod f<n' fcwolve years and on Icnsiogtlie 
countiy u)>pointH\ hU lirodior Eli Perunaal, im* his successor. 

SH Perwvwf.*-He ruled for t^velvo years and built a fort known as 
^faUill'otla. 
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*.Vccuj'diiM^ W uuu vosioo o( tiu KaaUJtmUil Ijc 
ruled only for thioo ftwl a half yewB wliflft aoerfrdini^ to anofchea* he ruled 
foi' iwdva yeare. 

Yijaj/an Annuals —He alau builC a tort in his capital. 

Val4bhen -He built mimy temples and foitreescs. 

.^bWicftendren also built a fort and toD>i>lce. 

.3/(tltov J^rwW.'^Hc built a tort m the Mushiku oountsy'. 

K^Uasfkkofa Ibn(4uaf.***Ho brought many Keliai]^ into tlie country. 

Ohorttman jfhmtuei.^He it dctoiibad us the lost Kud t1io gruitcst of 
the Pwumale. 



Ap-rriNnix n 


Tjte BTDnHisTic OP Vab aopxa 

In It %rsU, Ho ^v)lo u iuxmUl fdl of hftri»naH. wlm 
)mnifc«te ttio onvlitlon of tlid kfljwJia tr96, frcm whom having rison* tho 
fliiD nf ilie r4!ht pntl\ tUspeU ^rknais, at wlicAe foot oeoking refoge, all 
UxnM of liviiul Ivjcouvi —may li«, tho fon of S\;^ho(^nntk, 

Ritpimt ijltiiotlnco utplilR liko anntlior Mdiiu 

f*. V. •^Avoi'w hi tlio lesumption of tlto nntiu'o of i}\a naif, (iiiuhio t» 
]iorcdvo tliefr invn fonn}* liCAiirig tixR forohond nimtc cnllcd tho ajxftioa m 
an 'ultjmnonti iqtortivo flido-gloneco), listanlng diuly (io tlie 

J )IwruiA^ mthont mtiety, fftlvmyR sad mtiiout cooa&tion extending xsp to 
tlio eon), juXBfifeinQ kimwloc^ of wiou!} kinds ('jjoroeiving mnltiforion** 
fivmsj, and TUstonoiM tluoo^dxout tha globe, (surptauag in ben\itr the 
blue lily^. may tlie diomia cki>d the SAaglu be, for n long time, like two 
<n*(e tu tixe goddoe) l^th ^7ho ia iofeRted with the clftrknefiR of «l\ bad 

r. A'—lij illmnt i* if woU and pmifted by tl» (li»<l of the 

iiuohn* of uuvoy llo%nng cnct, may the inccnOike ludiapce of the ItnddhK 
king giHnt i>nsi>e]’ity to m, Mr \^'0)'fllup)>ei'R. 

Vf. 'TV’Iiidt <oiglnaUa1 frrtjj tlie UKioo, pure ('white) like >\ 
flood of inoohKght gladdcuing tlie uYirldi owing to wlioao coigin the tfaiu 
hus left the iiicxm and is souxew hero, ami in ns^nct of whose cunqusd of 
fhe tlte nviuirUim «if Ruivut and sunrise, tlie Himnln> n and tbci 

Molivy'a hoaane inflms of rioha'y, tlieir being eut into b)’ tlie rows 
of olusel'Ulw tmke of tluqr iimi)**QleiiliAnts; for nJicw the oosads becrune 
a HoiT^nt-maid clows' In l>enutifMly n'^ving tlteu* ^lu/wt-llke lows of fcMm 
uitli t]u3 pnluidike ori«£e uf tlidr \nuving ‘I^Icw'r; for uny cue bom in 
whioki, tJie Lnkslunb with Iw idutkI «iiortivn lotiw, fvD'oitlteA m 

lif«ittiM m^irellu of <>ver his lirad erci* scoustianeil fti vraira 
crown; tliowgh wlv«o otenil^is tlwt wmo ineessimtly l>erfcinniug 
Roorinece i«re no nuire, yet tlio eknvlR nppcnr like the volwuwi i>f smoko 
fniin tlk«r luirse'SHCriiica Rtill eti<king to tJie Jinninuent; and, fa If in 
iraitAtion of wiiose uiiifilxes tlicy (tlie clo'ul^, febebiug wntei fnvii tline 
to tone f»4u tbo four HW-ans, T"‘W 1*^5 tb tlioii* wlioUi atSihCiv fi»r tli» 
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oi world, lUfty this dytitfty of Vcisliui kiugs, ahiniiig LU» 
(% ja^ of) pnrla. resAia at the head of Iciofis m long ui ftlio sw ami 
moon) brtt. 

fUw irwouipleto vorao is loft tmfcnmsluted). 
r. ^'-tothoeod. JVheft tfte stin vifix in JiMtim, fn lAc mofiiJ} 
(f Bivshu. on a ITutrodav when tho mon was in jUntfo^ira, iks mado a 
grant oC land. Tho boimdanae, etc., on all Bides tlxffeof mfty bo aoea 
in the Tamil portion of this document. For its protection won appi^uteil 
by tbe long hunsolf VinvKota on svIiobo breast IjdiBhni, anamcnirod of 
'ootory, is sleeijlng witli liis ajm for a pUIw. To nhom it vns jd'O'ays, 
ft pleasure to In tho oliject of begging, but ^ ho, tho Mend oT dovotece 
^vas not even in dn?un. the mbiect tliareof; ho, king entrcivts 

the membeiB of Ide dyn.'nty w* follows This nlOTitrorio^tn (h'nkisty of 
yoxM should not lie ruined.'* Once ognin the best of kinjM. thn grovt^^ 
of Fodava kings, with bowed JiumI ejttreivta all lus succeseorA, Mends of 
theix devoteesi $a foUo^ss: '*ThiR laud, like a wife, slwuld be kept at heart 
and peraonaUy safegnardnd \yy you time after time from t)io pomiHUt)* nf 
orqoyuiont by anotlier. 0 men, lu»ton your mittka to deeds of morit. 
The god of Deatli, tenihle with mouth wide open, is maming near 
awaiting [his] tame; and, ns if to show lum favour, Hs father, tlta lord 
of day, Tvith quick muohee, hmiiedly leads away the romaindor of yvnir 
livee. Be it well: Sri [na] Go-^dvadasi.*' 

(T. A. 5. No. XU. Pr. Ifhi-ion] 
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